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THE EASTERN CRISIS. 


WueEn the world is listening for the first gun, the task of the monthly 
writer on current events is not easy. To-morrow may cancel 
what is written to-day. Before these lines are through the press 
the country may be at war. That war can be declared by England 
is scarcely possible, because England has no assignable ground for 
declaring it. She has received neither wrong nor insult. Of the 
interests specified as hers (though she has no more natural right to 
regulate the destinies of Constantinople than those of Rome) not one 
has been touched, and in spite of bitter provocation the language of 
the Czar and his ministers has remained studiously amicable and 
respectful. If it is not to the interest and honour of England but 
to the public law of Europe that wrong has been done, it is for 
Europe not for England to declare war. But as the Times says, the 
danger lies not so much in the diplomatic situation as in the position 
of the armaments which are confronting each other on the Bosphorus, 
and which by their proximity, in the mood in which their nations 
are, may any day produce a collision. And this danger again is 
indicative of another and a deeper danger. The pretext on which 
the British fleet, was sent to Constantinople—the protection of 
British life and property—was manifestly feigned, no peril to British 
life and property having existed for a moment, and no other govern- 
ment having felt it necessary to take a similar measure of precaution. 
A pretext which is manifestly feigned suggests the presence of a real 
motive which is not avowed; and it was remarked by a speaker in 
the House of Commons that there is an influence which throughout 
these transactions has been at work to baffle pacific effort and to draw 
the country into war. That which was clearly foreseen, must have 
been intended; and the possibility of a collision between the arma- 
ments on the Bosphorus must have been clearly foreseen. 

One thing, however, at least there is which no to-morrow can 
cancel, let all the powers of evil do their worst. The Ottoman 
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Empire has received its deathblow. The process of actual dissolution 
may be quick or slow. To restore the power of the Turk is appa- 
rently the present object of the British Government, which may 
possibly achieve a sufficient measure of success to sully the honour 
of the British nation. But the despotism of Bomba or that of the 
King of Hanover has a better chance of resurrection than that of the 
Turk after a great military catastrophe. To retrieve such a reverse 
there is no energy of a united nation, no buoyant resources, not 
even an organized government. Those who called upon Turkey for 
reforms forgot that she had no means of carrying them into effect, her 
only political and administrative system being in fact the domination 
of the Mussulman. The Ottoman Empire was in the camp of Osman 
Pacha. Those armaments created with money out of which the 
Turk had swindled the British investor were the last. Bankruptcy 
will now complete the work begun by the Russian sword. Ina few 
years the army will be a scarecrow and the ironclads will be old iron. 
Greece had better wait for that time, now that she has let slip the 
opportunity of the war. Instead of grappling with the stricken 
tiger, she had better let him die. Die he must; in all parts of his 
disjointed empire the fatal blow is already felt ; and the doom of such 
empires, when their military power has once bitten the dust, is 
written in the most decisive records of history. If, with all those 
machinations going on, the time has not yet come for unqualified 
rejoicing, the end is not the less sure. The councils of diplomatic 
selfishness have been confounded and will be again confounded by 
forces which are stronger than diplomacy, and which work in favour 
of humanity. Woven anew, the web will only be rent and scattered 
more completely than before. The Ottoman yoke is broken, and 
over the regions which the Ottoman has for centuries desolated, 
blighted, and defiled may bloom again, as it bloomed before, a rich 
and varied civilisation, pouring anew the tribute of its wealth into 
the material and moral treasure of mankind.’ 

This revolution is clear gain. If there is a thing decisively 
proved by the experience of history, it is that Islam, the military 
religion of a plundering Bedouin, extend its borders as widely as you 
will, settle it as long as you please, place at its command wealth and 
slaves to the utmost measure of its lust, never can produce civilisa- 
tion—moral, political, or even material. Industry, liberty, science, 
progress of every kind, are essentially alien to it. Militarism, des- 
potism, fatalism, polygamy, concubinage, slavery, cleave to it as 
parts of its nature, everywhere and in all times. Its vaunted mono- 


(1) If any one wants another cloud of witnesses to the character of Ottoman rule, we 
commend to him Mr. MacColl’s Three Years of the Eastern Question, where, among 


other things, he will find Mr. Layard the traveller confronted with Mr. Layard the 
ambassador. ’ 
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theism is unreal: its Allah is the power who gives the world over as 
a prey to Islam. It has no idea of Man, or of the relations between 
men and God, such as real monotheism has. Its morality is vitiated 
and paralysed as a motive power by the admixture of the most abject 
ceremonialism ; postures, pilgrimages, and ablutions, with their most 
frivolous details, being placed on a level with the weightier matters 
of its Law, and the value of prayer being assessed by an absurd tariff 
according to the place in which it is made.’ Of all systems it seems 
to be about the most effectual for destroying spiritual, moral, social, 
and political life ever devised by man ; and its history—the history 
of genuine Mahometanism—has been the rush of conquest followed 
by the stagnation of decay. If there has been life in Mahometan 
communities, it has been life imparted from without, not generated 
by Islam: the brief glories of Baghdad were the glories of rational- 
ism, and the same may be said of the best period of Delhi. That to 
an African fetish worshipper Mahometanism may be elevating, is 
possible; to any people above an African fetish worshipper it is 
degradation. Neither in the way of addition nor of modification, 
neither by tempering infusion nor by stimulating antagonism, can 
Islam‘be of the slightest use to the religious, moral, domestic, social, 
or political life of Christendom. .If Mr. Cowen or any one else 
thinks it can, let him tell us how, and point out the experience on 
which his belief is founded. 

People seem to think that the Mussulman is a paragon of religious 
toleration, and that in defending him against Russia or Greece, they 
are defending religious liberty. No doubt the Turk is tolerant. He 
tolerates the misbelief of the rayah, just as the slave-owner tolerated 
the blackness of the Negro, and as the Norman lord tolerated the 
Saxon blood of the villein. It is his exclusive orthodoxy that gives 
him a title to the land of the misbelievers, to the fruits of their 
labour, to their wives and daughters, to the daily delight of setting 
his feet upon their necks. He has no passionate desire to force upon 
them the true religion; he is satisfied with making them, as the 
professors of a false religion, his slaves in this world, with the com- 
fortable assurance that they will suffer the punishment of their mis- 
belief in the world to come. Only, if they attempt to obtain the 
rights of man, he puts in force against them with pious energy the 
precept of the Koran which bids him smite unbelievers with the 
sword. The demand so often urged by the Christian powers upon 
the Porte of civil equality for the Christian was, we repeat, a demand 
for the abolition of Islam. That the state of things which will take 
the place of Turkish intolerance is likely at first to be altogether 


(1) See Major Durie Osborn’s Islam under the Caliphs of Baghdad, which, with his 
other work, Islam under the Arabs, we would strongly commend to the notice of any 
who may not be already acquainted with them. 
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edifying, or such as enlightened Liberalism would desire, we by no 
means affirm; an improvement it cannot fail to be. As to Russia, 
we know by experience that though bigoted in her national faith, 
she is not propagandist, and that so far as her influence extends we 
may expect a real toleration of all religions which do not resist the 
government. The persecution in Poland has been political; and 
matters there have been made much worse by the action of the 
Papacy, which fans the flame of insurrection in Poland from the same 
motives which lead it to support the worst of despotisms elsewhere. 

Within the short space of twenty years we have seen the triumph 
of Italian unity and independence; the unification of Germany and 
her liberation from the Austrian incubus as well as from a domestic 
brood of petty despots ; the abolition of slavery in the United States ; 
the establishment of a republic in France; a revolution the net result 
of which is decidedly favourable to civil and religious liberty in 
Spain ; and the overthrow of the Ottoman Empire. Liberals need not 
despair, though a back-stream may be just now running in England. 
Toryism cannot appear more firmly seated in power than did Bona- 
partism on the very eve of its fall. 

Great has been the deliverance: great and deathless is the’ grati- 
tude due to those who have wrought it with their blood, let jealousy 
cast upon their graves all the calumnies and insults that it may. 
No doubt selfish motives largely mingled with the sympathy of the 
Russian people for their oppressed kinsmen and fellow-Christians. 
There was the desire, not unnatural surely in the eyes of English- 
men, to wipe out the disgrace of the Crimean war. There was the 
desire, ever present, of a young and growing nation to make its way 
to an open sea. But that there was also an impulse as unselfish as 
national impulses usually are, will hardly be questioned, unless we 
assume that the possibility of generous action is confined to England, 
and that the profession of disinterested motives on the part of any 
other nation must of course be only a cloak for self-aggrandisement. 
Pluck as many leaves from the wreath of the deliverer as in common 
justice you can, still the deliverer has earned his wreath; he has 
earned it perhaps as fairly as a foreign deliverer ever did. Who 
doubts either that diplomatic and personal objects mingled with 
sympathy for the oppressed Protestants of England in the breast of 
William of Orange, or that the sympathy of William of Orange for 
the oppressed Protestants was sincere? The motives of everybody 
are mixed, and everybody is liable to uncharitable judgments 
accordingly. The Marquis of Salisbury’s remarkable change of 
front, and his ‘complete submission to a leadership which he has 
denounced in words never retracted as utterly untrustworthy and 
dishonest, are due no doubt to a sincere conversion; but it is as 
certain that they have brought him, in appearance at least, nearer 
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to the contested prize of the succession, as it is that the war with 
Turkey has brought Russia nearer to an open sea. 

Great has been the deliverance, but terrible has been its price. 
The havoc, the slaughter, the agony, even of a war in which the 
Turk is one of the combatants, are not all, perhaps not the worst. 
There is besides the loosing of the fiend of war, the reawakening of 
those hellish passions to the gradual repression of which we owe our 
progress, such as it has been, in civilisation. Probably the evil is 
increased by the new machinery of telegraphs, war correspondence, 
illustrated papers, which makes us eye-witnesses of the distant 
struggle. Into the present war fever, enters, if.we mistake not, 
besides the ordinary ingredients of national pugnacity, something of 
the excitement of the arena, generated by the daily spectacles of the 
last year. 

And perhaps not the whole nor even half of the price has been 
paid yet. There are men, no doubt, who will go with a light 
heart into a war with Russia, as with a light heart they have 
done their utmost to provoke it. The habitual practice through a 
long life of selfish intrigue, without the slightest regard to the 
public interest, will render a man callous at last even to the fearful 
responsibility of dragging a country into war. But no heart in 
which English blood runs, and in which a care for English blood 
resides, can be light with such a prospect before us. The present 
generation of Englishmen does not know what war is: even the 
elder part of it has seen no war but the Crimean, in which, by the 
combined fleets of England and France, the Russian navy was shut 
up in port. Not an English ship was then captured, English trade 
felt scarcely any interruption, and to all, except those who happened to 
have husbands, fathers, or brothers in the field, the conflict was an 
exciting drama, enacted on a distant shore. Of the powers which 
were our allies in that war, the French Empire, which notoriously 
acted in its own interest and from motives unshared by the nation, is 
now in its grave of infamy. Sardinia took part merely for the sake 
of obtaining European standing and securing aid for the cause of 
Italian independence, and she is now merged in Italy. No nation 
but our own has, or imagines itself to have, any interest in making 
the Eastern Mediterranean a British bay; and though the treaties, 
or the rags and tatters that remain of them after the Turkish de- 
fiance of the Conference, the war between Turkey and Russia, and 
the virtual forcing of the Dardanelles by England, are nominally 
recognised as still binding by the signatories, it is manifest that no 
mere signatory will draw the sword in their defence. To goad 
England on, in defence of “the public law of Europe,” and “the 
menaced independence of nations,” many of our friends are ready, 
especially those ardent lovers of right who, if the English carrying- 
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trade were cut up, would come in for a large share of that trade. 
But our only alliance would be the miserable one with Austria, 
whose association with a Tory government of England for the 
purpose of curtailing a work of liberation is a curious recurrence of 
old times. ‘The next sick man” Austria has been called. She 
reminds us rather of the Old Man of the Sea, throttling with the 
unrelenting grip of his withered limbs the unhappy Sindbad of 
liberty and progress. Germany has succeeded in casting her off; 
Italy has succeeded in casting her off. Still she rides like a night- 
mare the communities of Eastern Europe. All life and growth in 
her neighbourhood are dangerous to her heterogeneous and rickety 
frame, but especially the life and growth of Sclav States; and if she 
can check these, she cares little for the Dardanelles, less still for 
Suez and Batoum, and nothing at all for public law. It would be 
manifest madness on her part to make a mortal enemy of Russia, 
against whom an English alliance can afford her no permanent pro- 
tection. She will probably take what she wants for herself and 
be gone. Lord Derby has told us his mind about her value as an 
ally, with the frankness which is the appanage of resignation, and 
though Lord Salisbury does not find the facts upon which Lord 
Derby’s opinion is based in the archives of the Foreign Office, they 
are to be found in the archives of history. 

“This will be an Indian war”’—so wrote a correspondent of the 
Times, advocating the employment of Indian troops. Yes, the 
Crimean war was an Indian war; the Abyssinian war, which cost 
nine millions, was an Indian war ; and if the present imbroglio ends 
in a rupture, this will be an Indian war also. That fact is marked 
by the appearance on the scene of the barbarian mercenaries whose 
presence cannot fail to lend a savage character to European warfare, 
and whose sinister figures may prove the heralds of a still more 
fatal influence to be exercised by the Indian Empire on the free 
country with which, under an evil star, it has since the fall of the 
Company been becoming politically blended. "When the dissolution 
of Turkey appeared imminent, the first act of the British Government 
was, not to call the guardians of European law into conference upon 
the general danger, but to pounce upon the Suez Canal. For India 
England has sullied her escutcheon and degraded her foreign policy 
by complicity with the domination of the Turk. For India she, the 
land of liberators and philanthropists, has shut upon the Christian 
communities of Eastern Europe the gate of their cruel and loathsome 
prison-house. That we may convert and civilise India, we maintain 
the rule of Islam and barbarism in Bulgaria. So curious are the 
results when conquest undertakes to be moral. 

Why the Eastern Mediterranean should be deemed so much more 
important than all the rest of the line; why a maritime power at 
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Constantinople should be supposed to threaten our communication 
with Suez so much more than a maritime power at Brest, Toulon, 
Cadiz, or Brindisi—we never have been able to see. But such is the 
established belief. It is assumed as a cardinal principle of our 
policy, and we have learned to exalt it into a principle of European 
law, that no great power, especially no great maritime power, but 
our own shall be allowed to exist in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Russia being in this respect the one object of present alarm, the 
Dardanelles were to be locked against her, and the Ottoman Empire, 
with all its barbarism and vileness, was to be maintained in order that 
it might keep the key. On the other hand, Russia was inevitably 
impelled forwards by the almost vital necessity of reaching an open 
sea, as well as by a religious idea and by the sympathy of her people 
with their kindred. Hence arose a conflict as irrepressible as that 
between freedom and slavery in the United States. 

Still there were two courses. One course was to fight Russia; 
the other was to make her our friend. The first of these policies is 
one of ever-recurring and interminable war. Thwart Russia, combine 
against her, beat her, throw her back—beat her even as severely, 
throw her back as far as you did with the help of France, Turkey, 
and Sardinia in the Crimean war——at the first opportunity, impelled 
by the dictate of nature, her eighty millions will resume their march. 
She will join or foment every combination against you. She will 
watch for the moment when you have other enemies on your hands. 
You will have many foes, she will have only one. She will paralyse 
your action in Western Europe, and in America, if any American 
complications arise. She will convert into a reality the bugbear of 
Russian intrigue in India, especially if she finds that India furnishes 
troops to repress her advance in Europe. Her military propensities 
will be continually intensified, and the tempering influence of com- 
merce and peaceful progress on her character will be always retarded 
by the conflicts. All the energies of your empire will be absorbed 
by the struggle against that which after all must come. It will be 
the labour of Sisyphus, only with the certainty of being crushed by 
the stone at last. 

The other course which was open to us before the Crimean war, 
and as we believe before the late Russo-Turkish war, was to accept 
the existence of Russian power in the Eastern Mediterranean as 
inevitable, and to make Russia our friend. In no way and in no 
part of the world did the interests of the two nations really clash, 
while commercially there was everything to bind them together. 
The assumption that they must collide in Asia because their empires 
are conterminous, though with an immense mountain wall, or desert 
spaces as good as any mountain wall, between them, is childish. 
Russian invasion of India is a bugbear scouted by every cool-headed 
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and competent judge, while the falsified dispatches of Sir Alexander 
Burnes remain a shameful monument of the vain efforts to procure 
evidence of Russian intrigue made by the British intriguers who 
thrust their country into the Afghan war. In fact, before the 
Crimean war, Russia was the one cordial friend on whom England 
could reckon in Europe. To political liberty in Europe Czar 
Nicholas was an enemy, to England he was none. The offer of Egypt 
and Crete was not a mark of hostility. But Louis Napoleon and 
Palmerston were resolved, each for his own objects, that there should 
be a war. What the war was about, not one of those who were 
responsible for it could ever clearly say. We were told in general 
terms, as we are now, that we were fighting to uphold public right 
and truth against a great conspirator and a giant liar ; but of ali the 
strange associates with whom honest men ever found themselves 
upholding public right and truth against conspirators and liars, the 
strangest was the late Emperor of the French. 

The Crimean war left a dark shadow of enmity and suspicion, 
across which, we admit, it was not easy to step. Still an English 
statesman, as we believe, would have stepped across it when he saw 
the Eastern crisis inevitably coming, if he had been thinking of 
England and humanity, not of himself. The Czar Alexander 
frankly held out his hand, and it was and still remains a hand 
unsullied by anything that could afford the slightest justification for 
questioning his sincerity. His character as a man of honour stands 
as high as any in Europe. That he pledged himself in the late war 
not to annex any territory, so that he has broken his pledge by the 
Treaty of San Stefano, is a mere calumny, though its repetition has 
unfortunately had a great effect. Before the war, when his inten- 
tions were questioned, he disclaimed in a general way the “desire” 
of territorial aggrandisement. When the war had begun, he said 
that he would not take more than the portion of Bessarabia wrested 
from him in 1856, and Batoum with its territory, provided that he 
was not obliged to carry the war south of the Balkans. Having 
been obliged, by the obstinacy of the Turkish resistance, to carry 
the war south of the Balkans, he has added to Batoum Kars, as any 
other belligerent, whose sacrifices were increased, would have exacted 
some increase of compensation. Not long before, he had shown his 
desire for friendly relations with England by marrying his only 
daughter to an English prince. Nor, in spite of the attitude of 
constant suspicion and scarcely veiled hostility assumed towards him 
by our Government, the insults cast on him, his father’s memory, and 
his army by Court biographers, the torrent of calumnious abuse 
which, throughout their long and desperate struggle, has been poured 
on him and on his people, and which rivalled the torrent formerly 
poured on the American Republic, has he allowed himself personally, 
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or any one who represented him, to depart from the language of 
perfect friendliness and courtesy. Twice—through Lord A. Loftus, 
and again through Colonel Wellesley—he has personally sent cordial 
messages of amity and reassurance, though on the first occasion his 
message was suppressed, and he was met with insulting bluster. In 
June, 1877, he took our Government into his confidence, and with 
the strongest expressions of his wish for a good understanding with 
them, communicated to them the project of a treaty which was iden- 
tical, so far as we can see, in all material respects with the Treaty 
of San Stefano, and against which they entered no protest at the 
time, on the ground of British interests or any other interests ; 
seeming, on the contrary, rather to regard it with satisfaction.’ His 
reign bears not a trace of territorial ambition; it has been devoted 
to great internal reforms, one of them of the most stupendous magni- 
tude and difficulty. Poland he has held, as we have held Ireland, 
because an evil destiny had made it a part of his inheritance, but 
this no more prevents his liberating Bulgaria than it prevented our 
liberating Spain. An autocrat he is, and as such, perhaps, a natural 
object of aversion to Liberals who have not philosophy enough to 
discriminate between the autocracy which is legitimate and that 
which is usurped, the autocracy which is reactionary and that which 
is practically progressive. But for the leaders of the Tory party 
and the Prime Minister who, since he ceased to be a Chartist, has 
always been hostile to freedom, and notably the bitter enemy of 
Italian independence, the Emancipator of the Serfs was surely 
Liberal enough. Or have our Tories caught an inkling of the fact that 
Russia, though she has started late, is really a power of progress, 
while, mankind being rid of the French Empire, the Tory aristocracy 
of England is now likely to be the great power of reaction ? 

The Czar, in demanding that justice should be done to the Chris- 
tian populations, had clearly right on his side—treaty right and 
right which was above treaties. He had treaty right on his side, 
because justice to the Christian populations was an essential condition 
of the whole treaty arrangement, and without it the treaties would 
have been mere scrolls of iniquity, and morally void; at least we 
suppose few Englishmen are yet cynical enough to contend with Sir 
H. Elliot that the strong are warranted in making compacts compel- 
ling, in their interest, the weak to submit to oppression. He had a 
right above treaties on his side, because the cry of the oppressed is, 
and ever will be, in itself a sufficient warrant for aiding them to him 
who has the power to do so, especially if he is bound to them by 
kinship or by any natural tie. That the Christian populations were 


(1) Mr. Layard, of course, objected violently, and urged on his client the Porte to its 
utter ruin, But it does not appear that Mr. Layard’s objections were endorsed by the 
Government. 
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oppressed, and most grievously oppressed—ten times more grievously — 
oppressed than we English were when we called in William of 
Orange—it is not open to any one who took part in the Conference 
of Constantinople to deny. When a government, in place of law and 
police, imports a horde of murderous savages to keep down its sub- 
jects, its character and the condition of the people who are ruled by 
it need no laborious investigation. That the discontent of a popula- 
tion denied the rights of men was all the work of secret societies, 
and that the Czar got up massacres in order that he might have a 
pretext for intervention, are stories which cannot be confuted, but 
may be allowed to float down the kennel to the cesspool of oblivion. 

Did the Czar show an eager desire for war rather than for peaceful 
reform and re-settlement? Both Lord A. Loftus and Lord Salisbury 
have attested in the strongest terms his personal desire for peace. 
But his case does not rest merely on their attestation. His pacific 
disposition, his moderation, his willingness to act not alone but with 
the rest of Europe, and to be guided by the common councils, will be 
held hereafter by all impartial judges to have been proved by his 
submission of the case to a European Conference, by his loyal 
co-operation with the other powers at that Conference, and by the 
reasonable, and more than reasonable, character of the terms which, 
with their concurrence, he pressed upon the Porte. Why did not 
the Conference succeed in averting war? Why did the Turk set 
European justice at defiance? Lord Derby did not hesitate after- 
wards to assert that the blame rested on Russia, because she had 
mobilised her army, though his own colleague and ambassador has 
said that Russia was “the motive power of the Conference.” The 
Conference failed because Sir Henry Elliot was kept at Constanti- 
nople; because the ministerial press in England with one voice 
abetted the Turk in his resistance ; because Lord Derby conveyed to 
the Porte, behind the backs of those with whom he professed to be 
co-operating in the effort to bring it to reason, an assurance, received 
by the Grand Vizier “ with deep gratitude,” that so far as England 
was concerned there should be no coercion. That the Czar was left 
to do the work alone was due, not to any machinations of his, but to 
conduct on the part of the British Government which in the case of 
Russia would have been denounced as perfidy. 

Posterity, we have little doubt, will say, You ought if you were 
statesmen to have stepped across the shadow, to have taken the 
Czar’s hand and acted frankly and honourably with him so long as 
he acted frankly and honourably with you. If he proved faithless, 
you had your sword at last. Easy the new settlement would not 
have been. Easy it never can be to regulate the destinies of distant 
communities of which you are not the keepers, and which nature has 
in no way given into your hand. But a new settlement then would 
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have been easy compared with a new settlement now. It would 
have naturally taken the form of a further extension of practical 
emancipation to the Sclavs, countervailed by a corresponding extension 
of the territory of Greece. England would have gone in with 
Greece instead of Turkey, liberty instead of tyranny, youth instead 
of decrepitude, hope instead of despair, for her client, and her policy 
would have been a resumption of that of her more generous and 
her wiser days. That the Turk would have resisted pressure vigo- 
rously put upon him by England, Russia, Greece, and the Christian 
principalities combined, while his own empire heaved with domestic 
insurrection, seems utterly incredible. He must have seen that the 
British fleet would cut his empire in two, while an overwhelming 
force would descend on him from the Danube. Vigorous action on 
the part of England would probably have determined the concur- 
rence of Austria. The Turk of Constantinople is not the resolute 
fanatic of Plevna : he would have been content with a lease for life of 
his corruption. If he was filled with “deep gratitude ” by the pro- 
mise that England would take no part in coercing him, he would have 
been filled with equal fear by the firm announcement that she would. 
Our Government having declined to act with the Czar, the course 
of events was certain. War between Russia and Turkey, a desperate 
resistance on the part of the Turk, at last a Russian victory, with a 
corresponding extension of Russian influence and proportionate de- 
mands for a war indemnity, either in the shape of money or of terri- 
tory. Any chance which might have been left of modifying the 
Russian terms by amicable representations in the general interests 
of Europe was forfeited by the hostile attitude at once assumed by 
our Government, the irritating speeches of the Prime Minister, and 
the presence of Mr. Layard at Constantinople as the bottle-holder of 
the Turk. Another consequence almost equally certain was the 
ruin of our special clients the Greeks, who were restrained from 
sharing in the Russian victory, and are now being crushed by the 
Turk, whom neither England nor Russia dares to estrange. If any- 
- body in power wanted to bring about a situation which would almost 
infallibly lead us into war, much credit is due to him for his states- 
manship. Otherwise it is difficult to see how the course of events 
could have been more unfortunately guided, or the practical objects 
of statesmanship more completely thrown away. The Suez Canal 
shares are ours; but the Ottoman Empire has fallen without any 
new settlement in its place; the chance of Greece is lost; and 
Russia, which must be the great power in those parts, has been 
made our enemy for ever. As to the torrents of blood, the hideous 
sum of human agony, the widespread devastation, the long legacy 
of hatred which already the conflict has entailed, we do not know 
whether to high diplomacy these are subjects of much concern. 
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In the personal character of the Czar, his honour, his humanity, 
his love of peace, the deep sense of responsibility which must have 
been produced by his long life of care, his good feeling, apparently 
not yet quite extinguished towards this country, lies about the best 
remaining hope for the nations of getting through this imbroglio 
without again making the earth a charnel-house and once more 
sowing broadcast the seeds of future quarrels and calamities. Every 
right-minded man must surely see that it is the duty of those on 
whom this tremendous responsibility towards England and humanity 
rests, to spare the Czar’s honour as much as possible, to make allow- 
ance for the position in which he has been placed by all the abuse 
and insult that have been poured on him and his people, and 
strengthen his hands in restraining, if he will, the excited passions of 
his army and his people. Instead of this our new Foreign Minister 
exhibits his literary gifts in drawing up a manifesto by which the 
Russians are warned that England takes exception to every article 
of the Treaty of San Stefano, and will do her best, if the Congress 
meets, to rob Russia of all the fruits of her victories. 

Besides the general deliverance from Turkey, the experience of the 
last eighteen months has given England one or two useful lessons 
which the chances of to-morrow cannot annul. She has seen once more 
the inherent tendencies of aristocratic government. When the Tories 
returned to power, if you had said that a war policy and war expen- 
diture would return with them, you would have been treated as a 
party slanderer. Yet the law of nature has vindicated itself in this 
case as it did in the case of the military empire in France, which, 
at its advent, proclaimed itself, and perhaps sincerely, to be peace. 
So it is, and so it will be till in the conduct of our affairs the in- 
dustrial element fairly gets the better of the aristocratic. In an 
apology for aristocracy which has recently proceeded from 
a distinguished pen, the modern institution is treated as a con- 
tinuation of mediawval feudalism with improvements suited to 
our times. We doubt the soundness of this historical position 
generally ; but it is certain that one most serious change has been 
made by the abolition of military service. That obligation, im- 
posed on the members of the great council of the nation, was an 
important check on foreign wars. The struggle between the king 
and the barons which gave us the Great Charter was brought 
about by the refusal of the barons to follow the king’s standard to 
France. The reckless foreign wars of Edward III. and his son were 
made not with the feudal militia, but with armies composed of men 
partly pressed, partly hired, and commanded by professional soldiers, 
such as Manny, Calverley, and the Captal de Buch. Even the Black 
Prince, however, though he was neither the most stainless nor the 
most beneficent character in history, was not a sybarite patronising 
a spirited policy of carnage; he was a gallant soldier; he wore his - 
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Garter where he won it ; and though he dragged peasants from their 
homes for the objects of his ambition, he at least risked his life with 
theirs. If the firing of the first gun were to be the signal for all 
the titled members of the Stafford House Committee to embark for 
Gallipoli, or the Baltic, we may depend upon it the powder would 
be damped. But as it is we have on one side of the picture a field 
heaped with death, mutilation, and agony, shattered limbs, ghastly 
wounds, convulsions, lock-jaw, piteous cries for water, while the 
death-roll is on its way to the unconscious widows and orphans of 
many a cottage; on the other side we have his grace’s breakfast- 
table, at which, to the other morning luxuries, is added that of a 
highly exciting newspaper, as well as a proud glow of satisfaction at 
the thought of the patriotic policy of which his grace has been a pro- 
minent supporter in the House of Lords. Nor do the owners of 
great estates feel the pinch of war taxation any more than they face 
the shot. Except those general sentiments of humanity, which they 
no doubt possess in as large a measure as other men, but which are 
liable in their case to be overruled, not merely by pugnacity and 
national ambition, but by the instinctive feeling that militarism is 
the best support of aristocracy, these men, whom the country has 
allowed again to get its destinies into their hands, have nothing to 
prevent their pursuing a policy ruinous to industry, not only 
because it brings wasteful expenditure and interruption of commerce, 
but because by estranging from us the hearts of nations, it closes 
their ports against our trade. A pacific and kindly policy is the 
only road to Free Trade; nations will not relax their tariffs in order 
to provide an aggressive power with the means of domineering over 
the world. 

Lord Derby upbraids the English people with a variableness of 
mood which precludes a consistent foreign policy. The English 
people might find materials for a retort in a speech delivered some 
time ago at King’s Lynn by Lord Derby, in which he condemned 
beforehand, on conclusive grounds, every part of his own recent policy 
on this Eastern question except his resignation of office. But Lord 
Derby, instead of saying that England is always changing her mind, 
should rather say that there are two Englands, the aristocratic and 
industrial, which have different minds because they have different 
interests, and which in questions of foreign policy are always at 
strife with each other. Let industry have its way and it will be easy 
enough to carry on a consistent foreign policy of rational self-defence, 
combined with general non-intervention and friendliness towards 
other nations. 

Again we have received a lesson in the form of a remarkable 
disclosure as to the relations between constitutional government and 
the personal power of the Sovereign, especially in questions of peace 
and war. The comments of Verax on the third volume of the Life of 
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the Prince Consort were instructive, those of the Quarterly Reviewer 
on Verax are still more so. The Quarterly Reviewer does not deny 
that the account of the existing state of things drawn by Verax from 
the Life is correct. He takes the bull by the horns and maintains 
that this state of things is right. He says that “it is ignorance of 
the gravest kind to suppose that the occupant of the oldest throne in 
Europe, surrounded by a boundless prestige, possessed of a vast if 
undefined prerogative, and commanding countless sources of influence, 
could ever sink into the capacity of a mere mechanical register of the 
will of Parliament.’ His views as to the personal power of the Crown 
are very large indeed ; his views as to its responsibility he has not 
laid before us. If we understand him rightly, he holds that the 
constitution neither affords nor ought to afford us any safeguard 
against the exercise of an influence, and perhaps a decisive influence, 
in a question of peace and war by such a sovereign as George III. 
even when the light of reason was barely flickering in his mind. 
Towards this consummation no doubt the country is again moving, 
and of a series of intrigues the crowning one may be intended to 
depress the House of Commons and to restore the personal power of 
the Crown. Some day the Liberals will find themselves again, as in 
former days, in opposition to the Court as well as to the Tory 
aristocracy. If this idea is shocking to them, shocked they must be. 
We are even inclined to suspect that the defence of English liberty, 
and of Parliamentary Government, is not unlikely to be rougher work 
during the next half-century than it has been during the last. 

Such a tendency of things is, of course, increased by the weakness 
of the Opposition, which has made it almost worse than useless as a 
check upon the proceedings of the Government in this time of peril ; 
so that the complacent acceptance by the representatives of the 
people of a long holiday at the very crisis of our fate excited no 
indignation, and scarcely any notice. We have already ventured to 
express our mournful conviction that this weakness arises from no 
accidental or transient cause, but from a serious, and probably per- 
manent, divergence between the Whig and Liberal wing. No doubt 
individual Liberals have been carried away from the main body by 
idiosyncrasies of their own, by an exaggerated and exclusive feeling 
about Poland, or by ultra-scientific antagonism to the pretensions of 
Christianity and the fear that a Russian war of liberation would 
prove a Christian crusade. Nor do we deny that personal eccen- 
tricities and rivalries of various kinds have mournfully attested the 
absence of any leading and controlling mind. Still we think it is 
evident that the line of cleavage in the main has been that which 
divides Liberals from aristocratic Whigs. The conduct of the 
Whig leaders, Lord Granville and Lord Hartington, towards their 
party is allowed by all to have been as honourable as their position 
has been trying; but with a party fundamentally united this would 
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have been less remarked. Had fundamental union existed, the 
challenge thrown out by the Government in its demand for the 
grant of six millions might have been met not with mere fiscal 
objections, which were liable to obvious misconstruction, but with a 
broad avowal of the policy which the Opposition wished to see 
pursued. By the Whig debandade on that occasion, all Parlia- 
mentary action was discredited, and nothing was left but the press 
and the equivocal machinery of popular agitation. Nowhere, we 
believe, was there more rejoicing over the triumph of the war party 
in the Cabinet than in Whig circles. The secession of the Whigs 
commenced after the Reform Bill of 1832; it has been going on 
ever since; it is going on now; its causes are obvious, and no Whig 
seceder has ever returned. We would suggest nothing precipitate 
or ungracious. To no one do we pay 2 sincerer homage than to a 
man who, born in the aristocracy, casts in his lot with the people. 
But if a combination has hopelessly broken up, it is better to face 
the fact and provide for the future. Some intelligible basis, and 
some definite object, the party must soon find, or it will become a 
faction and a feeble one. The things which our godfathers and 
godmothers promised for usin our baptism are excellent, but there 
is no use in putting them into political language and calling them 
the principles of the Liberal party. They command universal 
acquiescence, and move no human being. Every party is a party of 
wisdom and virtue. 

A third lesson which these events have taught us, and which the 
nation will perhaps be ready to take into its consideration when 
the series is concluded, is the necessity of placing under definite 
regulations the prerogative of declaring war. To talk of its being 
sufficiently under the control of Parliament because Parliament can 
withhold supplies is mere hypocrisy, if the Government can declare 
war when Parliament is not sitting, and thus place Parliament 
between the alternatives of granting the supplies and allowing the 
nation to be defeated. Even a formal and definite submission of 
the cause of war to the whole Privy Council would be some security 
against that which threatens us now—a war for which no intelli- 
gible cause can be assigned—a war of blind passion inflamed by 
stockjobbers and worked upon by intrigue—a war for which the 
signal may at last be given, not by any decision of the national 
mind, however misguided, but a mere physical explosion of the 
elements of mischief which have been brought together at Con- 
stantinople. Matters, we fear, have now passed beyond the control of 
national reason and morality. At the end of the dark prospect 
there is just a glimmer of hope that these calamities may prove 
blessings in disguise, and that the ultimate result may be, not a 
re-enslavement of the Bulgarian, but an emancipation of the English 
people. Gotpwin Smita. 
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THE FRENCH WORKMEN’S CONGRESS. 


In the early part of the present year there met at Lyons the annual 
Congress of French Workmen. it was in every sense the counter- 
part of those Trades-Union Congresses with which we are familiar at 
home. Delegates were sent from most of the trades and districts of 
France; and during twelve days every side of the labour question 
was actively debated. Here, if anywhere, we ought to get an 
insight into what is passing in the minds of the workmen abroad. 
For more than a year we have watched from day to day the political 
movement of France; but of the yet greater social movement how 
little do we really know! Iam not aware that any notice has 
appeared in this country of this remarkable gathering; and as I 
have studied for my own instruction the entire mass of the twelve 
days’ discussions, I propose to give some account of their character 
and results. 

I shall give an account of the proceedings, not a criticism; I shall 
neither advocate nor denounce ; and as I shall abstain from refuting 
the speakers, I shall abstain from ridiculing them. To attempt a 
criticism would be to embark in the discussion of almost every 
problem in economics and in social politics. It cannot be supposed 
that I make myself responsible for a mass of more or less divergent 
statements, and I must decline the task of discriminating the truths 
or exposing the fallacies. What we want to know is what is being 
said and done. I know that there is a miserable social cowardice 
abroad which cannot bear to be told even what things are discussed ; 
which treats those who try to understand them as if they were the 
authors of dangerous heresies, There is much, it will be seen, in 
the schemes and arguments thrown up in this Congress which is the 
very negation of all that I believe in myself; but there is much 
which I think deserving of serious thought and active sympathy. 
As a picture of the aspirations of the French workmen it is worthy 
of careful study ; for the future of the workmen of France is, per- 
haps, the most critical factor in the future of civilisation itself. 
Though the Congress, as a whole, seems to me to advance almost no 
way towards the true solution of social problems, as a statement of 
the problems its importance cannot be gainsaid. 

The first impression conveyed is this, that Communism, or indeed 
any systematic Socialism, is entirely extinct in France. The differ- 
ence is conspicuous between the language now used and that of some 
thirty years ago. The difference too between the tone of these 
French workmen and that of the German assemblies of the same 
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kind is equally striking. Communism is now a German ideal exclu- 
sively, as will be seen by any one who studies the report of the late 
congress at Gotha. In Lyons neither the name nor the notion 
appears. The decisions of the majority no more attack the general 
principle of property than do those of any English political assembly. 
Many of the best speeches insist on the usefulness of property as an 
institution, and the most brilliant and perhaps the most applauded 
speech is an elaborate defence of private capital, not only as against 
communism, but as against co-operation. There is an active and 
eloquent group who advocate “collectivism,” but these stoutly repu- 
diate any intervention of the State; their “collectivism” calls out 
loud protests, and is ultimately rejected by a large majority. Not 
only is there no systematic communism, except in the form which 
we should call universal Co-operation, but there is no systematic 
socialism of any kind. I mean that no known theory of socialism, 
connected with a particular name or a particular school, is even 
mentioned by the speakers. Throughout the whole proceedings (so 
far as I can remember) the names of Fourier, Cabet, L. Blane, did 
not once occur. Proudhon is quoted, not as a systematic socialist, 
but for incidental reflections. Auguste Comte is repeatedly cited by 
one speaker, but, with that exception, I do not think that the doc- 
trines of any school, much less the schemes of any practical socialism, 
are advocated by any single delegate. 

And yet the assembly is altogether socialist in one sense. It is 
socialist in the sense that every man of them insists that the economic 
relations of society are not in a healthy state, that they must be trans- 
formed in the future if civilisation is to advance. They cry out that 
the condition of labour is radically wrong somewhere, that it is not 
in a permanent shape at all, and that its condition is often heart- 
rending. They will accept no political compensation, no religious 
consolation, no scientific assurance that it is all as it should be and 
all as it must be. In that sense they are socialists, and talk of the 
social revolution and the social settlement. But on the other hand 
they almost to a man repudiate any settlement by the State, or any 
patent scheme of social regeneration by legislative means. Their 
jealousy, their, so to speak, abhorrence of State interference, would 
quite satisfy Mr. Herbert Spencer. Nor is there a single working 
model of Utopia which inspires the slightest confidence amongst 
them. The demands they make of the legislature are matters of 
detail, nearly every one of which is at work in this country. Their 
general schemes amount to very little beyond vague hopes of 
co-operation and the demand for legal freedom of association. The 
picture they paint of industry as it is, is terrible; their determination 
that it shall not remain so for ever is unyielding; but their projects 
as to how it shall be ended seem as yet but blind yearnings for light 
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—the voice of one crying, “ Watchman, what of the night? Will 
the night soon pass?” Never was a people so much in need of a 
wise guide, so well prepared for guidance, so that it be not the per- 
petual monotonous lie,—It is all very good and right. 

The French Congress is in marked contrast to the English 
assemblies. With us the discussions turn entirely on matters of 
ptactical legislation ; certain bills before Parliament are to be sup- 
ported or opposed; certain official inquiries, regulations, or conces- 
sions are demanded. Nine-tenths of what goes on in an English 
Trades-Union Congress has relation to the House or the Home Office. 
There is nothing of the kind at Lyons. There not a single bill 
pending at Versailles is even mentioned throughout the discussions; 
no reference to a single parliamentary party or even politician ; 
there is not a public man, not a single employer, not a public writer 
with whom the Congress has the smallest relation, or in whom it 
seems to put the slightest confidence. The Radicals, the extreme 
Left, are all treated as being just as hostile as the extreme Right; 
the most ultra-republican journals, including that of M. Rochefort, 
are utterly repudiated; indeed, M. Rochefort is called the Red 
Jesuit; nor is there a single capitalist who seems to be in the 
slightest degree of contact with them. Now in England we know 
there are dozens of members of Parliament, and even members of 
governments, and that on both sides, from whom the bills of our 
workmen’s congresses receive active support ; at every annual meet- 
ing there are great employers and great capitalists, public men and 
public writers, in constant intercourse with them. Men in the same 
position as Mr. Brassey, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Forster, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Samuel Morley, Lord Lichfield, Mr. Hughes, and the like, 
are utterly unknown in the French movement. . The idea of popular 
Conservative employers is still more completely incomprehensible. 
Such a man as Mr. Cross, a Conservative Minister of the Interior, 
legalising trades-unions and codifying the vast network of factory 
legislation, would indeed be a portent in France. It is clear that the 
legislature in France is immensely behind that of England in its 
interest in labour questions ; that the political and powerful classes 
in France are in no sort of real contact with the workmen ; and that 
great employers or great landowners having their confidence can 
hardly be said to exist. One cannot fail to see how far more truly 
the governing classes in England in their own way sympathise with, 
and work at, the great social problems ; how much less sharp is the 
untagonism of class here ; how much the English labourers owe to 
’ that mass of protective legislation, against which the men and 
women with a crotchet are so urgent in protesting. At Lyons, 
M. Gambetta is simply a bourgeois politician; M. de Marcére is 
simply a continuation of M. de Fourtou; Victor Hugo is simply a 
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poet; and Jules Simon is merely an intriguer. .The French work- 
men still cling to their old idea of fashioning the future by them- 
selves alone—though now, be it said, without subversive measures, 
without legislation, and even without the State. 

There is in the French meeting an entire absence of that business- 
like and parliamentary treatment of the questions which we are 
accustomed to see at home. Here most matters are debated from 
more or less the same point of view in which they are debated before a 
Parliamentary committee or in a deputation to the Home Office. 
At Lyons nine-tenths of the speeches are simply essays on the 
general relations of society and classes. There is no debating or 
discussion of opinions, and there is little that can be called the con- 
sideration of any definite scheme. But, on the other hand, the essays, 
as statements of social questions, are full of energy and thought. 
They show reading, reflection, and a very high standard of literary 
skill. It is quite astonishing to find workmen delivering composi- 
tions which, at any rate in form, are equal to any literature of the 
day. There is nothing of the loose conversational dribble which 
goes on in English meetings and even in the English Parliament. 
Speaker after speaker gets up and delivers what might fairly pass as 
passages recited from Jules Simon or Louis Blanc. A house-painter 
quotes Leibnitz and a crowd of political economists; a vine-dresser 
enlarges on Bossuet, Descartes, and Dunoyer; a female silk-winder 
gives an elaborate discourse on ignorantism ; and a working printer 
expounds an ingenious theory of modern history. There are many 
passages in many of the discourses which are as closely reasoned and 
as tersely put as an article in the Débats or the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. This mastery of the methods of expression is something 
far beyond anything of what we have experience here. The dis- 
courses as a whole are vastly more readable and more skilfully 
composed than the ordinary papers of a Social Science Congress ; 
and I doubt if the theories are vaguer and more unpractical. And, 
if the debates fall far short of those of the English Trades-Union 
Congress, in that they offer almost nothing in the way of practical 
legislation ; on the other hand, they probe to the roots the social 
problem itself, and they present it as one, not of legislative tinker- 
ing, but of social regeneration. 

The Congress which met at Lyons on the 28th of January had 
been postponed from the previous September in consequence of the 
political crisis. It was attended by about one hundred and forty 
delegates from various parts of France, of whom nine were women 
representing women’s unions, and three were peasants representing 
rural societies. "With one or two exceptions, all were actual working 
men. The delegates were sent by bodies of very various kinds; some 
being trades-unions, as we should call them; some co-operative 
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societies; some trades-councils; and some democratic clubs. In 


consequence of the precarious condition of all such societies under 


French law, the want of strict representative character is very 
obvious. All federations of the kind are illegal; the Congress itself 


met only on sufferance; the police could have closed it by a simple 


word; and every speech was delivered under liability to instant 
arrest. But, though the delegates had a constituency of a most 
irregular kind, and could not show, as in an English congress, an 
express nomination by at least a million of organized members, there 
is no reason to doubt that they were the representatives of the leading 
groups of French workmen. And many of them came with a very 
strict mandat impératif from their electors, ¢.c. express orders on each 
specific question as to what they were to vote. 

The Congress sat during twelve days in one of the theatres of 
Lyons expressly arranged for the purpose. It was handsomely 


decorated with red drapery, red flags bearing the names of the cities 


represented, and a fine bust of the Republic with a red fillet. It 
may be said that this colour red, which for decorative purposes is 
capable of magnificent effects, represents to French workmen, not, 
as some have absurdly said, violence in any way, but the peaceful 
Republic of industry. Of course the forms observed were of the 
strict democratic sort. At each of the twelve sittings a president is 
chosen by vote, three secretaries, and four vice-presidents. All are 
elected by acclamation; that is to say, the assembled delegates 
simultaneously call out the names of their choice, and the issue seems 
to be spontaneously evolved by the predominance of particular names. 
It is a process analogous to the Dieu /e reult of the Middle Ages, or 
the recent nomination of Pope Leo XIII. Human ingenuity, how- 
ever, has not yet succeeded in eliminating the necessity for some 
vestige of individual dictation in the process; so the secretary of the 
preliminary business committee has to stand on the edge of the 
tribune, and in a self-effacing manner invites the deputies to proceed 
to acclamation, and, with vilbtainaiats, suggests the result of the call. 
Thus every member of this ephemeral government receives at each 
sitting a spontaneous ‘“call,’’ as pure as that of a presbyterian con- 
gregation. The nine women have rather the lion’s share of the 
offices, and they do a proportionate part of the talking. Of course 
every one is strictly addressed or spoken of as citoyen, citoyenne, in- 
cluding a certain Comte de Calvinhac, who appears as the delegate 
Citoyen Calvinhac. But though the president is changed every day, 
each deputy seems perfectly capable of doing the work well, and he 
certainly succeeds in keeping order a good deal better that M. Grévy. 
Secretaries, committees, presidents, and individual speakers, are not 
below. the level of any representative assembly in the world. If the 


matter were only as admirable as the form, nothing could be desired 
better. 
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The subjects successively debated at the Congress are as follows :— 
1, Women’s work. 2. Trades-unions and co-operative associations. 
3. Industrial crises, strikes, lockouts. 4. Education, technical 
instruction, apprenticeship. 5. Direct representation of workmen 
in Parliament. 6. Insurance funds for sick and superannuated 
workmen. 7. Agricultural labour and its relations to city industry. 
8. Vagrancy and vice in cities. 9. Boards of arbitration (consetls 
de prud’ hommes). 

1. Women’s Work.—The first important address on this subject 
is that of Marie Finet, a young woman of twenty years, delegate 
of the women’s union of Lyons, who speaks with great force and 
eloquence :— 


‘The first question,” she says, ‘‘is this—Ought woman to work? Yes— 
even without necessity for it—in order that she may be morally, intellectually, 
socially the equal of man. The evils of women’s work are in the low wages 
caused by men invading the sphere of women’s work, and by men’s cruelty anid 
neglect of the women they ought to protect. The girl of twelve or thirteen in a 
factory is treated with cruelty and brutality. Mere children, most of them 
foundlings, or brought up by hospitals or poorhouses, cr, it may be, ignorantly 
sent into the cities by peasants, are employed as silk-winders from five in the 
morning until nine at night in summer and ten in winter. Their actual work is 
JSifieen hours a day, broken only on Sunday, which is occupied by household 
work or sometimes in degrading ceremoni¢s at church. What is most needed 
is an instruction for women equal to that of men. The idea of the mental infe- 
riority of women is a miserable commonplace of an effete society. The real 
malady of society lies in the misery of woman. Whence this misery? 1. From 
the work which men rob her of. 2. From the work done in convents. 3. From 
the competition of the work of prisons. The practical conclusions are—first, 
the union of all classes of working people; secondly, a universal petition of 
women throughout France to remove the competition of the convents and the 
prisons.” 


So far Marie Finet, with eloquence, passion, but an obviously 
incomplete grasp of the social question. Sowchet follows, and he 
insists, amidst applause, that the place of women is not in the factory 
at all, but in the care of the home. A succession of speakers, men 
and women, give the following figures as the wages earned by 
women and girls :— 


‘*Making linen caps, six dozen (at net prices), 3 francs 50 contimes. The 
worker can make two dozen aday. Thus the day’s wage is 1 franc 15 cents. ; 
and the caps are made at about 6d. a dozen. Shirts are paid at 40 cents. each. 
She can make three a day, gaining (less cotton) 1 franc 5 cents. Men’s holland 
trousers are paid 60 cents. a pair. Theday’s work of ten hours with the machine, 
deducting cotton, amounts to 1 franc 5 cents. Military haversacks are made at 
2 francs 50 cents. the hundred; four of these can be made in the hour; which 
makes about 1 franc 25 cents., or a shilling, for twelve hours’ work. Cloth caps 
are made at 2 francs 50 cents. the dozen, at the rate of 1 france 20 cents. for the 
day’s work. Women working with the needle, without a machine, make from 
50 to 80 centimes (5d. to 8d.) in a long day at home. The use of the sewing- 
machine becomes injurious to health after a few years of continual application. 
A shopkeeper of the Rue Merciére is quoted as saying, ‘I only employ at the 
machine young girls from sixtcen to eighteen, for I know that at twenty they 
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are only fit for the hospital.’ ‘ There is a society,’ says Madame Merle, of the 
women’s union, ‘ to protect animals; who is there to protect woman? Who 
comes to save her from the slow suicide of overwork, or, what is worse, from 
the self-abandonment to vice which is wrung from her by her misery? Tho 
sewing-machine was hailed as the godsend of the poor sempstress. But, in her 
helplessness, all the profit passes to her employer.’ 

‘To her succeeds a printer, who warmly supports her demand for the eman- 
cipation of women’s labour. He thinks that both sexes should fix their own 
wages. Only he warns the Congress, amidst great applause, that the attempt 
to introduce women into printing works, as advocated by some mistaken 
philanthropists, has proved a total mistake. It has proved to be merely a new 
method of making a tool of the workmen. For the employers only pay ‘tie 
women half-wages for fifteen hours’ work, and then reduce the wages of the meu. 
The pretended remedy is thus delusive and anti-social.’ The printer receives 
repeated applause, and is congratulated by the president.” 


Other speakers insist that women’s work should be confined to the 
lighter employments, in which there is no competition with men. 
They inveigh against the competition of convents and prisons, 
against the introduction of forced religious discipline into certain 
factories, and against the grasping and sometimes even infamous 
proceedings in the agency offices for finding employment, which 
they declare are used for purposes of prostitution. The delegate of 
the weavers of Vienne gives the following statistics and facts :— 


‘* Girls in carding and felt-making are employed from six in the morning 
until seven at night, or thirteen hours continuously; meals being taken during 
the work, as no hand is allowed to leave the mill on any pretext during working 
hours. The wages are from 1 franc 30 cents. to 2 francs a day, at the rate of 
15 cents. (13d.) an hour. The night work in factories for girls is from 7 P.M. 
until 6 A.M., or 11 hours, the average wages being 2 francs. Female weavers 
work from 6 A.M. to 7 P.M., making, with one and a half hours’ rest, eleven 
and a half hours per day; at 2 francs 25 cents. for pieceworkers, and 2 francs 
50 cents. for the day-workers. Tenters and winders work twelve hours anda 
half, at wages of 1 franc 40 cents. or 1 franc 50 cents. a day. The apprentices, 
some of whom are barely ten years of age, are paid 70 or 75 cents. a day; their 
hours of work are also twelve and a half hours. The insurance for loss of life is 
1,000 francs, an annuity of 300 francs a year for the loss of two limbs, 200 francs 
for the loss of one limb, and 100 francs for the loss of several fingers or other 
mutilation. But women can hardly ever succeed in recovering these sums in 
full. The grossest language is used by managers and foremen even to girls of 
fourteen or fifteen. ‘Ah!’ says the weavers’ delegate, ‘is it not enough to 
exploit these unfortunate girls: must you insult them as well?’ Women work- 
ing at home receive on an average 3 centimes an hour. Here is the source of 
prostitution. The conclusions of the reporter are: extension and application 
of the law on children’s work (19 May, 1874) ; the abolition of all female night- 
work by a general legal prohibition ; establishment of the same wages for the 
same work, whether women or men be employed; a reform of the law on in- 
surance of life; industrial co-operation ; the suppression of women’s work in 


factories.” 

The delegate of the Lyons silk-dressers calculates the number of 
women employed in factories and workshops in the entire district at 
two hundred thousand, their average wages at 2 francs a day, the 
hours at from eleven to thirteen a day. He recounts the unhealthy 
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nature of certain works, which is such that a woman weaver cannot 
continue work after twenty-five, or at most thirty, years of age, and 
the great heat of certain factories. He declares that in the finishing 
of muslin in the works of Tarare the heat is so great that the work- 
women can hardly bear any clothing. He next passes to the system 
of apprenticeship, declaring that girls of twelve are kept at work 
from twelve to fifteen hours, that the law of 1874 is a dead letter, as 
there exist neither inspectors nor commissioners to expose it, and 
that apprenticeship leads in the case of girls to continual seduction 
and outrage. He next attacks the system of religious workshops and 
convent workshops. These, he says, are exempt from all restrictions 
of age or hours ; they make use of children of fire and six; they sub- 
ject them to the most severe tasks; as they are endowed charities 
they are able to undersell all competitors; they thus continually 
reduce the current prices, and hence the current wages; and they 
constantly produce a glut and stagnation of employment, by which, 
as they are charitable, and not industrial, undertakings, they are not 
directly affected. 

At the conclusion of the discussion a report, drawn by Joséphine 
André, washerwoman of Paris, was adopted. It proposes the 
formation of women’s trades-unions ; that all work done in prisons, 
and military outfitting, should be fixed at the rates current in each 
trade ; prohibition of women’s night-work, and reduction of the day 
to eight hours; suppression of the agency offices for employment ; 
revision of the law of juvenile labour in manufactures; its extension 
to convents and religious workshops ; the age of thirteen to be the 
minimum for apprenticeship ; the removal of all laws restricting the 
freedom of association ; and a general petition for the suppression of 
conventual and religious workshops. 

It is impossible to doubt that France, with its stationary popula- 
tion, is no less tried than we are ourselves by destitution of women 
and low wages; that the conditions of the female factory workers 
are far worse than our own. Almost the one definite proposal which 
these assembled workmen and workwomen can make is the adoption 
of that factory ‘legislation which England has been carrying out 
over a period of forty years, and which has just been so ably conso- 
lidated by Mr. Cross. 

2. Trades-Unions and Co-operation The first speaker, Maria 
Vincent, of the women’s union of Lyons, enlarges on the difficulties 
which the female workers meet in the formation of a union, not only 
from without, but also from the men of their own households. She 
insists that whilst men work ten hours, women work from twelve to 
fifteen, and even then have domestic work besides. She urges re- 
newed efforts for more enlightenment, a higher education of women, 
and a trade newspaper organ for the exchange of views. And she 
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concludes thus: “ Citizens, I have but one word more. We are 
uncer the domination of capital, because we do not unite. Let us 
form co-operative societies, and this state will cease.” The other 
speakers continue much in the same vein. Almost all inveigh 
against the action of capital, and extol the value of trades-unions ; 
but almost nothing is said which in an English congress would be 
thought to be of practical service. Here one of the standing rules 
is that discourses on the general utility of unions or co-operation 
are not admitted, as being needless. At Lyons, this forms almost 
the whole of the discussion. But then the great difference is, that 
in France trades-unions are dependent on the sufferance of the govern- 
ment, and the universal cry of the delegates is for legal liberty of 
association. The tendency is to regard unionism only as a stepping- 
stone towards co-operation, to denounce strikes, and to call for a 
general federation of unions. It is plain that unionism is not very 
much in favour with them; for unionism recognizes the condition of 
wages as the basis of its action, whereas the Congress repeats that 
weges form only the transitory state between serfage and that 
‘undefined state” (état innomé) which is to be reached ultimately 
by productive co-operation. In the course of the discussion the 
deputy from Vienne gives the wages of the men weavers at 1 franc 
95 centimes a day, and he states the hours of the fullers to be twelve 
to fourteen aday. Boyet, a working jeweller of Lyons, treats the 
economic question with much ability :— 


He warns the Congress against the danger that the new trades-unions 
should imitate the narrow protective policy which Turgot denounced in the 
ancient guilds. ‘‘ If we fail to respect individual liberty, and the conditions of 
industry; if we stifle that initiative of the individual, which is our genius, 
we fall into communism. There is the danger.” He then argues against the 
fallacy of a general rise of wages, which he shows would be immediately 
followed by a general rise of prices. Some, he, continues, argue for external 
aid and encouragement to workmen’s societies, meaning by that, the aid of the 
State. ‘‘ This,” he insists, ‘‘is an old error. The State is nothing, it is ourselves, 
it is an impersonal being, charged with material order. Ali social questions 
are to be solved by themselves, without force, without commotion, by the 
simple principle of freedom. Freedom for association is all that they ask, 
under the sole condition of publicity. Thus only can they get rid of secret 
societies, those cosmopolitan committees who affect to rule us from without; 
preaching revolt and revolution to the profit of their own ascendancy. The 
Black International should be proscribed. Let us beware of those foreigners 
without country. Let us be Frenchmen before all, and look to patriotism and 
to education to eradicate the evils of Czesarism. When the least village buried 
in the gorges of our mountains shall have its own school, the reign of the 
Republic will be established for ever. It is to the Republic that we must look 
to solve without revolution (sans bouleversement) the economic problem which 
engages us. No! no more violent revolutions; no more hatreds; no more 
recriminations; no more suffering. An instructed people, jealous of its rights, 
of its honours and its dignity, will know how to solve the stiff problem of its 
economic emancipation by itself alone, without protection, without calling for 
the intervention of the State; for the State has nothing to do with the matter 
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except to give us that which we shall not cease to demand: liberty.” Such is 
the language of a socialist of 1878. The speaker sat down amidst loud app!ause 
(wi/s applaudissements), 


Co-operation—-The debate on co-operation is remarkable for the 
general tendency of the speakers to depreciate the value of trades- 
unions and to denounce strikes. ‘‘ La gréve,” says the delegate of 
the leather-dressers of Paris, “Ja gréve, c’est Paugmentation de la 
mistre.”’ He goes on to show the economic consequences of a rise of 
wages in a corresponding rise in prices. He points to America, 
where the day’s wage is 12 to 15 francs, and where every article of 
necessity is three or four times as dear as in France. The remedy 
lies in co-operation. He is followed by the deputy of the Co-opera- 
tive Supply Society of Paris, who in a long and elaborate report 
enlarges on co-operation as the sole and complete remedy for every in- 
dustrial evil; unions are only good in so far as they prepare the way 
to it ; strikes are an evil which injure everybody ; co-operation must 
be extended until it embraces all industry, abolishes the wages 
system, and supersedes employers, by making all workers equal 
co-operators. He carries his objection to individual dictation so far 
that he insists on the suppression of the president at all workmen’s 
meetings ; all communications to be made by a committee speaking 
impersonally. ‘“ Tie word President,” he says, “ must be erased from 
the socialist vocabulary.” Perhaps, by the way, a collective telephone, 
or co-operative phonograph, might secure the democratic ideal of 
suppressing personality. 

Several of the speakers propose to carry co-operation to the point 
of collectivism ; by which, in some undefined way, they appear to 
mean the possession by the State, or some collective body, of the raw 
materials (including lend) and the instruments of production (tools, 
machines), which are to be temporarily advanced to co-operative 
productive societies. No attempt is made to explain how, or on 
what conditions, this is to be done, or how, and on what terms, the 
collective body is to acquire these materials. It remains as a 
vague ideal which is to supersede employers and wages. In the 
end the Congress, whilst adopting the principle of universal co- 
operation, rejects, by a large majority, the amendment of the 
“ collectivists.”’ 

3. Industrial Crises and Want of Work.—On this question little 
that is new is said, and the discussion is chiefly confined to com- 
plaints of the recurrence of violent periods of overwork followed 
by long and terrible stagnation, in which vast bodies of workmen 
are reduced to misery by causes over which they have no control, 
and which they have no means of foreseeing. The most remarkable 
speech is made by Finance, a working house-painter of Paris, who 
presents to the Congress an essay of very remarkable merit. He is 
listened to with deep interest, and welcomed with a triple salvo of 
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cheers. Finance is a young workman belonging to the Positivist society 
of Paris, who has acquired an education of a really high order, and 
treats the social questions with insight and independence. At the 
former Congress of Paris he had produced a great impression by his 
speech on Co-operation, in which he had warned his fellow-workmen 
against the delusion of seeing in it a universal panacea, and had 
insisted on the importance of capital and its independence, looking 
to its being improved in the future by the agency of moral means 
alone. It is impossible to give any idea of the unusual merit of the 
former essay,’ or of that now delivered to the Congress of Lyons. 


Both are worthy to take their places beside the best philosophic dis- 
cussions of our day. 


Finance begins by pointing to the leading causes of industrial distress. 
He points out that by the improvement of machinery our industrial system 
has been attained, but that no account is taken of the immediate evils which 
are caused by sudden changesin machinery. ‘‘ It is progress, we are told ; there 
must be victims; you must resign yourselves to your lot. But the victims of 
this new God are human beings. It occurs to no one that this deity perhaps 
may be appeased by a sacrifice of capital instead of men. Private property 
always receives its compensation when injured for the public advantage. It 
occurs to no one to compensate in any way workmen who are suddenly deprived 
of their living. To tell them that their sufferings prepare the way for some 
increase of material prosperity in years to come, is indeed a mockery. Why 
this perpetual mania for ever-increasing production, and not a word about its 
due distribution ? It is the mode in which production is organized and applied 
which is the truly important thing: not the indefinite growth of production. 
Our economists are too much inclined to give all their thoughts to the product, 
and to waste little of their sympathy on the producers. We refuse to believe, as 
Bastiat will have it, ‘ that the consumer represents humanity.’ We are socialists, 
and, as such, we will give the noble title of Progress to that form of material 
improvement alone which has regard to the physical, moral, and intellectual 
growth of the labourer. The man first: the product next. Production for 
Man: not Man for Production.” 

The speaker declines to suggest any scheme of compensation. He insists 
only on this as a general principle to be. worked out hereafter: that those 
capitalists who are responsible for great industrial changes which inflict wide ruin 
on their workmen, are responsible also for the measures which shall neutralise or 
mitigate these consequences. A second cause of industrial distress is to be found 
in the restlessness and caprice of consumers. ‘‘ An idle fashion is changed for 
a whim; and the silk factories are paralysed. Habits, dress, occupations, 
amusements, ornaments, are flung aside or adopted in the very wantonness of 
caprice. Furniture, clothing, house-building, decoration, must be constantly 
changed with a feverish yehemence; must be instantly discarded or produced, 
at whatever suffering to all who are sacrificed in the change, or sacrificed in the 
effort. Ifa house is to be painted, as we know to our cost, it is left to the last 
moment; and then it must be completed in a scramble day and night. We 
starve and are idle for half a month, to be driven by overwork the other half. 
The consumer is not satisfied unless he have absolute freedom for his fancy— 
freedom to abuse rather than to use—the power of commanding instant execu- 





(1) See a pamphlet, Le Positivisme et le Congres Ouwvrier. Paul Ritti. Paris: 1877. 
This is a collection of three discourses presented to the Paris Congress of 1876 by three 
Positivist working-men—Magnin, Laporte, Finance. It is my deliberate conviction 
that nothing in modern economic literature exceeds the truth, the originality, and the 
eloquence of these speeches by three Parisian working-men. 
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tion of his caprices, and summary dismissal of all who have served his wants. 
But do I mean that we should return to the crudity of sumptuary laws? that 
the State should intervene to prescribe fashions? I’ar from it. I say only 
that our employers and the consumers are to blame in the sight of the moral 
law: the first for their venal servility to their clients, the second for the 
criminal indifference of their caprice. 

** But is it true that we are in no sort responsible ourselves for this wretched 
situation? Are we doing all we can to remove it? In the settlement of this 
question of higher social morality, the arm of the law does harm rather than 
good. Itis public opinion alone which can deal with it. It is opinion which 
must blame or approve, and thereby influence the conduct of mankind. Now 
the working mass, by its number, is the base of public opinion. We workmen, 
then, have within our own hands the weapon by which we ought to carry our 
legitimate appeal. We ought to impress on the public those habits of provi- 
dence and thoughtfulness, the daily neglect of which is one of the causes of our 
misery. : 

‘* And in order to have the right to appeal to opinion, we too must practise 
the cure we preach. Andif we charge on the fancies and caprices of part of the 
population so much of the actual industrial distress, must we not, as consumers, 
and in our degree, beware of caprice ourselves? Alas! how far are we from 
this! We, too, like the public, are ever ready to change our tradesmen or our 
caterers with the easy sophism, ‘ every one must live.’ No! it is this restless- 
ness of our daily habits which really injures all alike; the consumer, the seller, 
the producer equally suffer. The consumer, by his own caprice, gets badly and 
dearly served. The manufacturer and the merchant have to provide for risks 
and losses which they cannot foresee. And we, the producers, are worst of all, 
for we pass from exhausting overwork to enforced idleness and want. And yet, 
let me repeat, no remedy can be found in laws; it must come from moral and 
voluntary regulation alone. We desire to have the forcible rule of the law 
reduced to its minimum point. But then we must be a law to ourselyes— 


‘ La loi que l’on s’impose est scule salutaire.’ 


‘* Far be it from us to say to the capitalists, Take yourselves off, that we may 
take your places! No! our aim is not to make a change in the persons who 
possess wealth, but in the sense of duty under which they shall employ wealth. 
It would be idle to change the functionaries who direct it, if we make no change 
in the mode in which the function of capital is understood. Would it serve us 
one whit, even if it were possible, to make the poor of to-day the rich of to- 
morrow, whilst we had done nothing to elevate the spirit in which riches are to 
be used ? No! we accept the personal appropriation of property, but we deny it 
its absolute claim. No man shall say to us, ‘I will do what I please with my 
own, without a thought of any man but myself.’ All capital comes from social 
co-operation, oftenest that of those who have gone before us more than that 
of those who are amongst us. And social considerations must always be kept in 
view in its employment. 

‘‘Let us tell the bourgeoisie that it is little in our thoughts to make a tabula 
rasa of existing institutions, in order to put in their place a new society con- 
structed @ priori out of our own brains. Our belief is that Progress consists far 
more in improving than in destroying. But we tell the rich that it is in their 
power to do great things to avert in the future these industrial crises. Now, 
to hold such language, we must make it clear that we repudiate heartily certain 
doctrines which find favour with workmen, though our daily lives repudiate 
them most completely, the effect of which teaching is this: ‘the well-being of 
industry can be attained by carrying consumption to its farthest point, without 
any regard to economic stability or forethought.’ 

‘* Pierre Laffitte has said: ‘ Zo produce furiously, that we may consume inde- 
Jinitely, seems the one ideal that men imagine for human life.’ And the repre- 
sentative of socialism in Belgium tells us that the one object of human society 
is to make individual consumption the utmost possible. So that, forsooth, the 
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most civilised of peoples will be that which consumes the most. Hence comes 
that incessant stimulus to new channels of production, or new kinds of con- 
sumption, throwing into constant disturbance the relations of the consumers to 
the producers, and of the producers one to the other. This perpetual confusion 
in industry is due to this, that all minds are bent exclusively on the rage for 
producing: a rage maintained by nothing but personal interest, without a 
thought of society or of morality being allowed to interfere. How do you 
propose, in the face of passions like these, to give any method to production ? 

‘To attempt to control production, whilst consumption is absolutely uncon- 
trolled, is to put the cart before the horse. 

‘The sole remedy lies in an improved tone of opinion: and that opinion we 
ourselves must create. It is for us to refuse our participation in this desperate 
race for money. We blame soldiers who make themselves the passive instru- 
ments of an attack on society. Why should we be passive soldiers of industry 
when it threatens the public welfare? It is for us to insist on moral and 
social considerations being heard in the employment of capital. Theologies 
are impotent to regulate industry. Theology has nothing to say but to preach 
almsgiving to the rich, resignation to the poor. That is not enough for us. 
We ask for a moral control. 

‘One great protection that we ought to have is legal possession of our own 
homes. Weare wanderers who pitch our tents only in the midst of modern 
society; we have no hold on it, nothing to bind us to the past, or to the 
world in which we live. 

‘* After all efforts, there will always be great crises in industry which no 
forethought can avoid. For these let us provide ourselves by insurance 
funds; but there is place here as well for public bodies. We ask not of the 
State to settle the social question; we ask it only to give us freedom of meeting 
and of discussion. But we do say that public authorities, and the municipalities 
in particular, can do much to alleviate these periods of distress by a wise distri- 
bution of public works. 

‘** As to the work of women, by all means let us ameliorate it, if possible. 
But we must look to its gradual diminution, in order that woman may one 
day assume her true part, that of directing education and managing the home. 
The factory work of women is an anomaly, and we should not look to conso- 
lidate it. After all, our future in the main rests with ourselves. Let us give 
a civic character to our education ; let us freely labour at those practical insti- 
tutions which may improve our material condition, that we may improve 
thereby our moral elevation; and prepare for the day when industry shall 
enter on its peaceful reign.” 


And the young Positivist house-painter resumed his seat amidst 
a triple salvo of applause from the socialist Congress of Lyons. 
Space will not allow us to give an abstract of what was said on 
the questions of education, of apprenticeship, of the representation 
of workmen in Parliament, of benefit funds for sickness and old age, 
the relations between town and country, urban and rural industry, 
vagrancy and social vice, boards of arbitration. On all of these 
subjects striking remarks were made; but the only practical sug- 
gestions are such, as have long been familiar with us at home. A 
remarkable and excellent book on our English trade questions has 
just appeared (The Conflicts of Capital and Labour, by George 
Howell). Any one who compares that volume with the report of 
the Lyons Congress will see that the institutions of the French 
workmen are only in their infancy; that the conditions of their 
labour are far more severe than here ; and that the divisions of class 
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and class’ are far greater in France. He will also observe that 
the French workmen are socialists in a true sense, though not com- 
munists ; that their one aim is to find a radical social remedy for the 
misery of their lives. 

The universal cry in which all their proposals centre is liberty of 
meeting and of discussion, and an honest execution of the actual 
factory law. To the State they look for nothing; they repudiate 
and deprecate its help. The delegate of the engineers of Grenoble 
stands up and says :— 

‘‘I came here, citizens, with a mandate to demand the help of the State for 
superannuated workmen. But since I have heard the powerful speeches in 
this tribune, and the spirit of this congress, I am convinced that the State can 
give us no true help, but may in a moment become our enemy. And I go 
with the general feeling around me in demanding not a protective law, but the 
simple abrogation of oppressive restrictions.” 

There is a general demand for compulsory, gratuitous, lay educa- 
tion ; for the abolition of standing armies, and of the State Churches. 
Some vehement appeals are made as to the cruelty and the im- 
morality which spring up in the system of apprenticeship. On the 
direct representation of the people a torrent of eloquence is poured 
out, and all the parties, and all the deputies of Versailles, are alike 
repudiated as marked with the fatal taint of the bourgeois. The new 
weapon to obtain honesty in a representative is a strict mandat 
impératif, express orders as to the vote the delegate is to give. 

The delegate of the miners of St. Etienne recounts how they work 
in the pit twelve hours a day, the miner entering it at the age of ten or 
twelve, and finding himself broken down and decrepit at the age of thirty. 
The delegate of the peasants of the Haute Sadne is a peasant who 
speaks in epigrams, who quotes Dunoyer and Bossuet, and protests 
against a pedantocracy. He declares that intellectual emancipation 
is necessary for the peasant, that superstition is the source of his 
conservatism. 

‘They tell the ploughman of Europe that his crops will flourish at the will of a 
Power who is the direct descendant of Isis and Osiris. The old Egyptians thought 
that Isis blessed their fields ; now the God of Mahomet has taken the place of 
Isis; and yet the fellah sees his corn ripen just the same. © Religions decay ; but 
the laws of nature stay. The Indian thinks Brama descends on his rice fields. 
The Chinaman believes in the great All, or else in Bouddha. The Greeks and 
Romans saw in it the work of Ceres. In Asia it is the Grand Lama; in 
Africa the Great Serpent, or the Big Spirit.” 

So far the French Joseph Arch. An eloquent peasant certainly is 
Citizen Jacquemin, agricultural labourer of Fleurey-sur-Saéne, though 
perhaps a little vague for practical business. Lut the schoolmaster 
is abroad in the Upper Sadéne, and, it seems, the priest also. 

Historical disquisitions and political essays of this kind draw out 
a protest. One deputy insists that the apostles of collectivism, 
positivism, and all other new theories shall be called to order. The 
Congress contents itself with a formal vote that all the speakers keep 
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to the question: a vote which is as completely a dead letter as the 
French factory law. One of the most remarkable protests is the 
universal outcry against the French law of the police des meurs. It 
is not a subject on which we can enlarge here. But the story of 
misery leading to vice, of the helplessness of the young abandoned in 
great cities, of the results of the apprentice system, of the perversion 
of employment agencies, and of the infamies of the police licensing 
system, is very terrible to hear. The language is too strong and 
plain to quote. It may be summed up in one sentence from the speech 
of a woman delegate of Lyons: “Les sauvages n’ont rien, d’aussi 
éceurant, @aussi révoltant, d’aussi dégradant. Toutes nos forces 
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doivent tendre ad ce but: la désinfection des villes par Vabolition des 
maisons de tolérance et de tous genres de prostitution patentée.” 

I will close this account with extracts from a second speech by 
Finance, working house-painter of Paris, of the Positivist society. 
He is speaking of the mode of uniting Town and Country. 


‘Tet us beware, in our dealings with the peasant, of wounding his sense of 
personal independence; let us beware of alarming him by theories which are 
still but crude ideals in our own minds. The Empire and its twenty years were 
the consequence of our absolute doctrines of the sovereignty of the people. 
And do you think to rally the peasant to the Republic or to socialism by preaching 
to him the doctrine of the collective appropriation of the soil? He is too much 
addicted, it is true, to unlimited subdivision ofit; this parcelling (morcellement) 
of plots is a national evil. But do you think, that in view of the general good, 
he is going to cast down his boundaries, to cut down his tree that he has 
planted, to forsake the furrows he has watered with the sweat of his brow, in 
order to throw his acre into a vast communul estate? No! he will turn his 
back upon your preaching; he will seize his gun to defend his property, his own 
bien ; and they; who think they can preach the doctrines of ‘ collectivism’ in 
the villages know little of the fetichist love which the villager has for his 
land. 

** And are we to cure all the evils of property by making property a partner- 
ship? No! the impersonal, anonymous form of property is the worst of all. 
A single proprietor may be open to pity, to justice, to shame; a corporate pro- 
prietor has no bowels of mercy, no conscience to feel. As the case now stands, 
a minority of capitalists exploit more or less the majority of the citizens. Under 
the system of collectivism the parts are exchanged, and what is to prevent the 
majority from oppressing the minority ? Ifthe minority be free to secede, the 
collectivity is broken; and from one secession to another we return again to 
individual property. But if the law forcibly restrained secession, the minority 
can do nothing but submit in patience or else revolt in the name of liberty. 
We can escape from the despotism of one man, at least by getting rid of the 
despot ; but how are we to escape from the despotism of a multitude? It is 
said that the majority is always right, or is usually right. No! it is the con- 
trary. It is the minority always, and sometimes it is one man, who is right 
against the many. 

“We exclaim against many wrong-doings of the possessors of capital. But 
who is to ayn us against these wrong-doings when the proprietor is a mere 
aggregate ? If the peasant proprietor is conservative, will he become a man of 
progress simply by being one of a body ? if he be an utter egoist now, why will 
he be devoted to social - progress when we mass him into groups ? Majorities 
are often intolerant, oppressive, lawless. Whence is to come the discipline, the 
self-sacrifice, the moderation of the ‘collectivists’? Who is to impose any 
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law or morality on them; what authority is to teach them duty, or bind them 
into unity? ‘Out of anarchy,’ they say, ‘there will spontaneously arise 
harmony :’ this is indeed a mystery which exceeds the mysteries of the gospel. 
It surpasses my understanding. 

‘“‘We are told, too, that individual property in the soil is a thing of late 
growth. Social science and history, it seems, have proved that collective 
appropriation of the land is the earliest form; and that individual appropriation 
appeared for the first time in the history of mankind under the Roman Empire, 
and has only been universal in quite modern and Western Europe. Be it so. 
I call this the natural development of progress, not a deviation or degradation. 
If we are to go back to the system of primitive man, we had better adopt the 
old ideal of Paradise. Far from returning to collectivism, property will remain 
for ever personal; to be regulated not by a new legislation, but by a new 
morality. The superiority of the future over the past will be in everything the 
abandonment of the force of the law for the voluntary acceptance of a scientific 
morality. 

‘Nor is property the sole institution in which, in the name of progress, it is 
proposed to go backward. The Family has gone through the same variations 
as Property; and now it is proposed, by way of advance, to return to the 
collective unions of our sayage ancestors, taking divorce as the means to that 
end. And we wonder that women are not with us in our social reforms. 
Their conscience, I think, is better than our science. And so it is vain for us 
to seek to extend the fever of ideas which consumes us to the peaceful inha- 
bitant of the fields. Let us wait to see the end of our Utopias.” 

** If social questions could be settled by counting voices I should believe in 
this appeal to numbers. But in the difficult problems which we have before 
us, I would as lief put it to the vote, as I would put to the vote the treatment 
to follow if I were attacked by a fever.” 

** I know there is a point in the collectivist creed which might appeal to the 
peasant: the suppression of the State, to be succeeded by the autonomy of the 
Commune. Well, but the Commune is a government, it isa petty State. Let 
us, to be logical, suppress the Commune, and abolish all authority whatever, as 
some democrats would do. It is the fashion for those who pretend to rule in 
the State, to depreciate the State. A candidate comes forward and says— 
‘Citizens, I am for no State, no government, no president, no master, no chief 
in anything whatever. We must make our ideas dominant ; we must organize 
our party, and so elect me—as your chief!’ And he gains his object.” 

‘“*It is always the abuses of the State, the abuses of property, the evils of 
marriage—until it would seem that everything is abuse and needs to be 
reformed off the face of the earth. Abuses there are, and enough; we are here 
to combat them. But abolishing it is not reforming; and I will not 
believe that there is any panacea or elixir vite for any social malady. The 
communism, which they call collectivism, or co-operation, by its own avowal 
has neither philosophy nor moral doctrine ; it has nothing to say on education, 
nothing to teach about duty. It is a simple attempt to deal with the material 
question alone. If so, it is a lame kind of socialism. For the socialism worthy 
of the name must prepare for a complete regeneration of society ; philosophical 
and religious, political and social. 

‘* When we see our way clear in this, we may go into the country places and 
preach our faith. In the meantime let us encourage the relations between city 
und village, and especially between our rural population and Paris, the great 
city which is the mother and the martyr of Progress. There, in some distant 
date which we cannot see, in some regenerate society which we yet can but 
dimly foreshadow, the representatives of nations will come together to celebrate 
the final era of man: when labour shall have taken the place of war, science 
of theology, and Humanity of God.” (Loud applause.) 


Freperic Harrison. 
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Ir is easy to laugh at most things: and there is assuredly nothing 
of special difficulty in the search for points to laugh at in the 
practice of celebrating anniversaries. Yet the iaughers may perhaps 
be asked to consider whether the search is worth the trouble, slight 
as that trouble may be. A practice which has been sanctioned by 
probably every religion in the world, and which, in the case of 
private friends, is the practice more or less of every man who is not 
of the shallowest and most selfish, may surely with no great offence 
be extended to those famous men our fathers who were before us, 
and to whom our minds, if not our souls or our bodies, owe gratitude 
for benefits received. Nor is it surprising that death-days rather 
than days of birth should be selected for the purpose. In a man’s 
lifetime his birthday is, for want of a better, that on which his 
friends agree chiefly to remember him. But when he has disappeared 
from among men, the anniversary of his disappearance naturally 
takes the place of importance. It is death that finishes and sets the 
seal on the work for which we value him. Shakespeare or Dante in 
the cradle is but a possibility, in his coffin he is a fact: what he has 
done or can do for us is then summed up, if scarcely yet actually 
known and felt, and is the standard by which he will thenceforward 
be judged. 

No man therefore need doubt or question, in general, the propricty 
of such a celebration as that which France, and with France 
Europe, makes this year, and in part this month. Seldom, indeed, 
has any such commemoraticn occurred, the interest of which was so 
little local. Voltaire and Rousseau may have been and were eminent 
exponents of the French mind, but they were also more than this. 
They have, like other great men of letters, given pleasure and profit of 
the literary sort to thousands besides their own countrymen, but they 
have done more than this also. Noman who speaks with knowledge 
can deny that his own life and ways of living, his thoughts and 
beliefs, have been in great measure, though it may be unconsciously 
and indirectly, modified by these two men. Their influence has 
been fiercely discussed, ingeniously quibbled over, made the subject 
of endless research and endless talk. Well-meaning persons have 
triumphantly shown that Bolingbroke said this thing before Voltaire, 
and that Locke said that thing before Rousseau. But it has not been 
shown, and never, I dare say, can be shown, that the words and the 
ideas which in their mouths were so powerful, would, had they 
never existed, have had the same power and force in the mouth of 
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others. It may be a rough, but it isa true saying, that there are 
three things which chiefly distinguish the England of Victoria from 
the England of Anne, and that the same is the case with other 
countries. The first is the greater love felt and shown for nature 
and for man, existing as this love no doubt still does, side by side 
with much practical brutality and callousness towards the beauty of 
the one and the well-being of the other. The second is the wider 
and more intense spirit of enquiry, the greater unwillingness to 
accept wrongs and absurdities merely because they exist, the sense 
that authority is something different from truth, and “ It is written” 
something different from “It is.” The third is the cultivation of 
science, of literature, and of art, not as pursuits ennobling and 
respectable merely, not as means to ends, not as professional and 
traditional employments, but for themselves and for their own sake, 
as things capable of supplying the place of many pursuits, beliefs, 
and institutions, which have occupied the attention of men in old 
times. All these great changes have no doubt been brought about 
by the labour of many men ; but of these many men none have done 
more than the three great Frenchmen—for we may surely count 
Rousseau as French—whose names are indissolubly linked together. 
One of these we are not now celebrating, and the sober Briton may 
perhaps smile to find a French committee gravely lamenting that 
Diderot did not, like his great allies, symmetrically die in 1778. But 
it is quite safe to say that if any man nowadays objects to making 
the lakes of Wordsworth into the wash-pots of Manchester, and if any 
man strives to raise and assist his poorer fellow-countrymen, it is 
more owing to Rousseau than to any one who ever lived and wrote ; 
and that if any man refuses to put up with an abuse or an 
anomaly, because it is an anomaly or an abuse, be it in matters 
social, in matters political, or in matters religious, that man, whether 
he knows it or not, would have had less inclination to make his 
attempt, and less chance of succeeding, had it not been for Voltaire. 
It is possible, indeed, that to some people the changes thus effected 
may seem of dubious value, nor is it necessary for our purpose to 
profess faith in their unmitigated excellence. But of their magni- 
tude, of their importance in the history of the world, there can be 
no two opinions. Those to whose influence they can be traced have, 
by that fact alone, established their claim to be reckoned among the 
famous men of the world, and their right to the honours and com- 
memoration which such great men should receive. 

Voltaire was born, according to his own account, at Chitenay, on 
the 20th of February, 1694. He could not exactly boast of the un- 
mingled rotwre which at a latter period became the favourite affecta- 
tion of those who hated the aristocracy, inasmuch as his mother 
at least was of noble birth, though not, like Madame de Sotenville, of 
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that specially precious variety ow /e ventre anoblit. He was early 
set to follow his father’s profession, that of the law, and early quar- 
relled with it, as even in his time it had become traditional for youths 
of genius to do. His friendship with Ninon de 1’Enclos, his introdue- 
tion by her and by others to fashionable and literary society, his 
banishment to Holland as a room for repentance, and his consequent 
approach to the Scylla of imprudent marriage instead of the Charyb- 
dis of furtive literature, are all sufficiently famous facts. How for a 
satire which he did not write he was sent when barely of age to the 
Bastille, how he begun or finished there the Henriade and Gdipe, 
how he first made a friend and then an enemy of that singular man 
of letters J. B. Rousseau, and incurred the more dangerous enmity 
of the Chevalier de Rohan, are things also well known enough. It 
is not the anecdotes of the life of great men of which people are most 
ignorant. Being quotable they are quoted, and many persons are 
in this way informed of the too lively replies to Rousseau and Con- 
greve, the curiously feeble epigram attributed to Young, the unlucky 
Trajan est-il content ? and the strangely misinterpreted Deo erewit 
Voltaire, who have probably never opened a single one of the hundred 
volumes, or at most that which contains Candide or some of its 
fellows. Literature, however, is indebted to the Chevalier de Rohan. 
He sent Voltaire to the Bastille, and the Bastille sent him to 
England, where he laid the foundation of his future edifice of thought, 
and of the fortune which enabled him to work out that thought in 
literature without the harassing pressure of daily wants, or the 
almost equally harassing pressure of hack work to supply them. If 
it be true that he returned to Paris with eight thousand pounds as 
the result of the Henriade, he had already as much as would have , 
amply sufficed for a bachelor in those nominally luxurious, but not 
extravagant days. Thenceforward his life lasted exactly fifty years, 
during which his fame and his fortune never ceased to increase. 
Some fifteen of these were passed with Madame du Chatelet at Cirey 
or elsewhere, ten at Paris, five in wanderings or at Berlin, and the 
last twenty at Ferney, the place with which Voltaire is for all time 
associated. The too famous visit to Berlin succeeded with little 
interval the death of the divine Emilie; the sojourn at Ferney was 
closed by the triumphant but fatal return to Paris. But this triumph 
was only a concentration and an epitome of the whole half-century. 
Never, save for the annoyances with which the Berlin sojourn closed, 
and the less inevitable battles with criticasters and poetasters in 
which he of his own accord indulged, did his luck desert him. 

Very different was the companion life whose close we now com- 
memorate. Eighteen years after the birth of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
who, it is sometimes forgotten, was of undoubted French origin, was 
born at Geneva. In the same year as Voltaire, he died at Ermenon- 
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ville in a manner which is still a mystery. During by far the 
greater portion of this space of sixty-six years, his own autobiography 
is the sole authority for our knowledge of his life; and of the latter 
period, to which his writings exclusively belong, the information 
which enables us to check or supplement his own statements is 
always meagre and often doubtful. Hence the life of Rousseau has 
always been a temptation to the speculative; and some persons have 
even gone so far as to set down as the fictions of his own brain, many 
of the events recorded in the Confessions. Certain it is that the 
chronology of the book is often bewildering, and sometimes impos- 
sible, yet as a book composed long after the events to which it refers, 
it does not perhaps lose its authority as a whole from this peculiarity. . 
Two things at least are indisputable, that the life which it records 
more or less faithfully, was a life always of difficulty, sometimes of 
actual want, of sordid employments and advantages denied, of a fame 
too late and too chequered to be enjoyed, and above all of a series of 
broken friendships, the breaking of which, to whatever fault it was 
due, unquestionably caused the bitterest anguish on one side, if not 
on both. It would be out of place to discuss any of these incidents 
here. But the impression of pain, as the characteristic of the life of 
Rousseau, must be the one left uppermost on every mind. Never was 
there, perhaps, a more unhappy life, whether we regard its troubles 
as home-brewed, or as resulting from the unkindness of fortune and 
the perfidy of friends. Never was literary eminence associated in 
so strange a way with insult and persecution, disappointment and, 
chagrin. At Geneva, at Turin, at Chambéry, at Lyons, at Venice, 
at Paris, at the Hermitage, at the Isle of St. Pierre, at Wootton, 
Rousseau appears to us as an incomplete and one-sided Ishmael, with 
every man’s hand in reality or in fancy against him, and without 
the vigour or the insensibility which would have enabled him to 
retaliate in kind. His mother’s death, his father’s peculiarities, and 
his lack of the wholesome discipline of a large family, may be said 
to have been his first misfortunes. He succeeded with his profession 
no better than Voltaire did, but his alternative was very different. 
Instead of princes and poets, his companions for years were lackeys, 
servant-girls, miscellaneous vagabonds of all kinds. He wandered 
about Savoy and the neighbouring districts of Italy and France like 
a stray animal. Now he had to pass his time in menial service, now 
to pick up the crusts thrown by religious proselytism, now to wander 
houseless in the streets of Lyons. The protection of Madame de 
Warens sheltered him once and again, but he broke loose .at last 
from this haven, and made for Paris. There, or elsewhere, he lived 
for the next thirty years in the strangest manner, partly on the 
produce of his literary works and his music-copying, partly on the 
gifts against which his. soul always revolted. His fame and his 
222 
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needs perpetually gave him protectors, of which his extraordinary 
temper, or his more extraordinary luck as regularly deprived him. 
Few greater contrasts can thus be found than the contrast of the 
lives of the two men who were thus united in death, and whose union 
lives in history as something more than this chance one. The life 
of Voltaire was not indeed one of unbroken felicity. He had his 
troubles with lackeys and ministers, with rivals in love and rivals in 
letters, with Frérons and kings of Prussia, with multiform abettors of 
l’Infime and agents of darkness in every shape. His extraordinary 
sensitiveness made him feel these troubles quite as keenly as any 
human being ever felt. But his woes were, after all, only skin- 
deep. His life was, on the whole, a grand success, a success from 
the time when his early poems secured what seems to us rather dis- 
proportionate admiration, to the crowning triumph of his last hours. 
His early troubles with his father were only a consequence of the 
success which attended his efforts to get into the society of the great 
world in Paris, and to emancipate himself from a hated profession. 
His unlucky Dutch love, his embroilment with the Chevalier de 
Rohan, his subsequent sojourn in the Bastille, were but trifles. On 
the other hand, his visit to England was such a triumph, and so 
solid an advantage, as perhaps no man of his years has ever yet 
reaped for purely literary or intellectual merits in a foreign country. 
From the date almost of his return he was the intellectual king 
of the country which was acknowledged, rightly or wrongly, as 
possessing the intellectual hegemony of Europe. The want of 
pence never vexed him as it has vexed other public men, though 
perhaps he might have escaped some small annoyances had he 
been more circumspect in his ways of loading himself with the thick 
clay. His visit to Prussia did him no serious or lasting harm, 
and at least enabled him to show that a mere man of letters can 
possess weapons of offence equal to those of the most absolute, male- 
volent, and unscrupulous of monarchs. As for the last twenty years 
of his life, they present a spectacle which is not paralleled in the 
history of the world. For once the republic of letters had ceased 
by its own consent to be a republic, and had submitted to a dictator- 
ship. The absolute superiority of Voltaire to every living genius of 
the writing sort was not questioned by any contemporary, and, 
strange to say, has never been seriously questioned by any successor. 
Men who were themselves intellectual princes did not hesitate to do 
homage to Voltaire, and those who most disliked his real or sup- 
posed principles, did not think of questioning or disputing the 
ability with which those principles were supported and displayed. 
During this time, too, he had, and availed himself of, the opportunity 
of adding to his crown of wit, intelligence, and literary skill, the 
rarer crown of active benevolence. He made himself the champion 
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of the oppressed, the reformer of abuses, the avenger of wrongs. It 
seemed throughout his whole life that he could put his hand to 
nothing—save, perhaps, diplomacy—without at once acquiring 
supremacy init. He was admitted to be the greatest poet of his 
time, and even those who care little enough for his style of poetry 
are forced to confess that, during great part of his career, there was. 
no European poet so clearly master of his own style as Voltaire was. 
of his. That he was the greatest dramatist of his time was and is 
indisputable. That his prose yields in its way to none even in that 
century of splendid prose there can be no question. As a tale- 
teller of the lighter order we must go back to Lucian before we can 
find his equal, and may go forward to our own days without the 
chance of similar luck. On graver themes he could write with due 
gravity, and if his depth was scarcely equal to the smoothness of his 
surface, it was*yet not contemptible. With regard to social matters, 
what has since been charged against him as a fault was then con- 
sidered almost as a virtue. While setting his face against individual 
instances of corruption and oppression, he did not advocate, perhaps 
did not see the necessity of advocating, any sweeping or revolu- 
tionary changes of social order, and thus he earned the gratitude of 
reformers without incurring the risk of an open breach with Con-. 
servatives. In England, and perhaps to a small extent in Germany, 
he was thought of with some reprobation as a scoffer; but even this 
reprobation did not, during his life, either blind men to his 
genius or generate calumny. To sum up all, for the last half century 
of his long life, he possessed affluence, fame, and power such as no 
other man of letters from the beginning of history has, without. 
reverses and with steady growth of success, been able to attain. 

Very different, as has been said, is the picture of Rousseau’s life. 
In one point indeed, that of literary fame, there may be said to have- 
been some similarity. But Rousseau’s celebrity came to him grudg- 
ingly and mingled with all manner of annoyance; so late, too, that his 
power of enjoyment was gone, and the sweetness turned to bitterness 
within him. In everything else there is nothing but contrast. For 
the society which early fell to Voltaire’s lot and never forsook him, 
Rousseau had the sordid companionship which, whether its morality be 
worse or better than that of more polished circles, inevitably leaves 
on those who have to submit to it a taint in manners, if not in 
morals. During his whole life he had to subsist either on utterly 
insufficient earnings, or on the gift-bread which is bitter to all, and 
which seems to have been bitterest to him. Both of the philosophers 
suffered, it is true, many things at the hands of many women, but 
who of those whose admiration for the divine Emilie is weakest will 
compare her to Thérése le Vasseur? And who of those who most 
share Frederic’s estimate of Madame Denis would hesitate between 
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her and Thérése le Vasseur’s mother? Voltaire was not over-fortu- 
nate in his friendships, but his wounds from this source were neither 

many nor deep, and his position as king of letters gave him in every 
' instance the immense advantage belonging to the superior. Rous- 
seau was all his life in the condition where friend really means 
dependent, and he knew it only too well. Whatever view we take 
of any chapter in the long and woeful history of his quarrels makes 
little difference here, for it is as great a misfortune—perhaps a 
greater one—for a man to fancy himself the perpetual object of plots 
and treacheries, as to be in reality plotted against and betrayed. 
The splendid triumph which closed Voltaire’s life does not more 
strikingly contrast with the sombre and mysterious fate which, in 
- whatever way, befell the recluse of Ermenonville only a few weeks 
later, than the tenors of the lives which led up to these two ends 
_ contrast with one another. The benefits which Shelley enumerates 
in the famous complaint—- 


‘* Alas! I have nor hope, nor health, 
Nor peace within, nor calm around, 

Nor that content surpassing wealth... . 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure ”— 


cannot indeed be all asserted of Voltaire and denied of Rousseau. 
Yet if we leave fame and leisure out of the question, hardly one was 
possessed by Rousseau, hardly one was refused to Voltaire. 

In the brief interval which elapsed between the deaths of these 
famous men and the great assize of God’s judgment with which their 
names and teaching will always be connected, little alteration took 
place in the manner in which they were regarded in France and by 
Europe at large. The influence, if not the fame, of Rousseau 
advanced indeed with more rapid steps than that of Voltaire, inas- 
much as the questions upon the solution of which the minds of men 
were consciously or unconsciously concentrating, were questions 
upon which Voltaire had less of direct, or at least of apparent, inte- 
rest to say than Rousseau. But with the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, the names of its supposed instigators became everywhere, 
beyond the reach of the Revolution itself, the objects of the most 
violent onslaughts. People of the stamp of Johnson had indeed 
already been accustomed to speak of both in a tone in which 
antipathy was in happy proportion to ignorance. But the general 
attitude had been perhaps that of George III. in his first conversa- 
tion with Miss Burney. Voltaire was a monster, though a clever 
monster ; but Rousseau was decidedly better. When the Revolu- 
tion had actually broken out, while there was no limit to the enthu- 
siasm for both, especially for Rousseau, on the side of the innovators, 
there was no toleration for either left on the side of the party of 
order. It was then that the greatest orator of. Europe employed 
himself in describing the unquestionable transgressions of Jean- 
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Jacques’ private life in the style of Billingsgate. It was then that 
the extraordinary legends respecting the deaths of the philosophers, 
which the spite of a certain section of the clerical party in France 
had embellished or invented, were caught up and made an article of 
faith, so that they, or at least echoes of them, may be found in works 
intended for the instruction of youth at quite recent dates. This 
attitude may be said to have been preserved and intensified in 
England, during the whole thirty years of the revolutionary 
struggle, so that even the crimes of the Corsican ogre, of whom it is 
difficult to say whether Voltaire or Rousseau would have had the 
most cordial detestation, were in some blind manner charged on their 
devoted heads. Meanwhile the attitude of the French themselves 
had been gradually changing towards the two men whom foreigners 
had so strangely yoked together. The extreme revolutionists never 
had been—are not, we may add, to this day—in sympathy with 
Voltaire. They missed in him the sentimental enthusiasm which 
they wanted, and which they found in Jean-Jacques, and his light- 
minded wit was not to their taste. So that, oddly enough, the 
aristocracy being for the time unrepresented as a class or power 
in France, Voltaire fell into the position of the pet author of 
the bourgeoisie; the class which, ‘while it clung to the religious 
Aufklérung, dreaded and disliked the complete political development 
to which that Aufkldrung led. Still more curious was the counter- 
influence which tended to produce a similar effect. So potent an 
Achilles’ spear was the genius of Jean-Jacques, that it inspired the 
reaction against: the Revolution quite as much as it inspired the 
Revolution itself, and was responsible for Chateaubriand at least as 
much as for Robespierre. So that the sentimental counter-movement 
of which Chateaubriand himself, De Maistre, Lamartine in his early 
days, and much later Montalembert, may be perhaps taken as in 
different ways representative men, while often expressing no lively 
affection for Rousseau, contributed, in its turn, to exalt him at the 
expense of his rival. Both these movements culminated in the 
romantic outburst.. In this the ultra-revolutionary and the anti- 
revolutionary currents met, and, strangely mingled, took a new 
direction. Never perhaps did a king of letters pay such a tribute 
to Nemesis as Voltaire did at this moment. As every man’s hand 
had been for him sixty years before, so every man’s was against him 
now. The clerical party revived and asserted its undying hatred. 
The sentimentalist excited the fils des Croisés to arms against the jis 
de Voltaire. The ornaments of young France hurled their most 
picturesque epithets at the favourite author of national guards and 
grocers, the composer of classic plays, the enemy of everything flam- 
boyant and romantic. Purely literary students turned to Corneille 
and Rotrou, or went further back still to the great names of the 
sixteenth century, and if they condescended to pay any attention at 
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all to the philosophes, busied themselves with the more sympathetic 
genius of Diderot. Steady-gomg friends of order shuddered over 
the memories attached to the name, and doctrinaire republicans shook 
their heads over it as that of anything but a Pur. These noisy 
classes did not, after all, represent the bulk of the nation, but they 
certainly took care to represent its voice, and that loudly. 

Meanwhile Rousseau fared better. All these sects owed him too 
much to abuse him very violently, though none cared fully to 
acknowledge their obligation. But justice and something more than 
justice had already been done to Rousseau by a foreign poet. Few, 
I suppose, can now fairly estimate the influence which Byron exer- 
cised in Europe from 1820 to 1840, and during that time the famous 
verses in Childe Harold represent the view of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, which all who were not independent students on the one hand, 
or religious bigots on the other, were likely to have most frequently 
in their memory. Every one still knows those lines, and out of pro- 
portion as the allowance is which gives page after page of glowing 
tribute to the one, and a single. stanza of not too accurate and utterly 
inadequate praise to the other, it is perhaps a fair specimen of time’s 
revenges on the life experience of the two men. 

But all things pass. The exaggerated idolatry with which Voltaire 
in his own later years was regarded, the exaggerated obloquy with 
which religious and political fanaticism took occasion by the French 
Revolution to requite that idolatry, the sentimental enthusiasm for 
Rousseau to which Byron gives expression, the temporary disgrace 
into which Voltaire fell in France, the scorn which transcendentalists 
and merely historical philosophers felt for him in Germany, all had 
their day. In England Mr. Carlyle’s famous essays on the philo- 
sophes cleared away at least the grosser calumnies of bigotry, sub- 
stituted knowledge for ignorance, and gave conclusions which, if 
they do not satisfy all students as accurate or adequate, were an 
enormous advance on anything previously accessible in the language. 
And in England, as in other countries, clearer and independent 
judgment became gradually possible. Even theological and political 
intolerance has now for the most part agreed to regard both our heroes 
as Satans sufficiently extinct to deserve polite treatment; and High 
Tories and High Churchmen can now treat the author of the Social 
Contract and the author of the Philosophical Dictionary with his- 
toric calmness. The last direct echo of the Nouvelle Héloise died ten 
years ago with Lamartine, the sons of the Crusaders have pretty well 
relinquished the unequal combat and descended from their pranciag 
steeds, ‘Garde National” is a joke and a reproach no more, and 
Candide may be read in France without the slightest danger of any 
contributor to Le Parnasse contemporain brandishing adjectives in the 
face of the reader. Here and there perhaps some little outburst or 
survival of spite or ignorance may show itself. A clerical meeting 
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may here and there gravely discuss in England the conduct of a 
lecturer to young ladies who has hinted that Voltaire was not quite 
accurately to be described as an infamous and abandoned wretch, 
and a clerical journal may here and there diligently sum up in 
France all the hard things he said about democracy, and all his 
praises of English and Germans as compared with Frenchmen. Or 
even, whichis perhaps most amusing to the impartial spectator, a few 
monotheistic devotees of Voltaire himself may protest against the 
association of the citizen of Geneva with their deity. But these are 
all exceptions hardly of force to be mentioned. The mere volume 
and variety, to say nothing of the purport, of the works of the two 
great men we celebrate, must always occasion a wide difference in 
the comparative estimate formed of their greatness; but that they 
rank on any admissible system of estimation with the greatest names 
of the world, is a proposition which I cannot conceive to be rejected 
by the majority of intelligence and culture in any country, whether 
for the standard of admission be taken the influence which the ideas 
they expressed have exercised on human history, or the literary 
excellence of the forms in which those ideas were expressed. 

Some faint protest has been heard against a celebration of this 
sort, in this case, on the ground of the moral character of the two 
men whose lives it is proposed to celebrate. No one, I suppose, 
will attempt to set up either Rousseau or Voltaire for saints. The 
transgressions of the latter were, indeed, from the point of view of 
his age and country, far from heavy ; and the active and persevering 
benevolence of his later life might be considered as something of a 
makeweight. Rousseau’s abandonment of his children is a somewhat 
different matter, and, however we may give him the credit of having 
painted himself blacker than he really was, it is perhaps difficult 
to avoid a certain amount of disgust as one reads or thinks of some 
parts of his character. But we may ask whether it is usual in such 
case to test men who, in one way or another, may have been notable 
and eminent in the world, by the conformity of their life to moral 
laws? A very slight examination will, I think, show that this is 
very rarely done, and that if it were done, the profane hagiology of 
the world would find itself singularly curtailed and mutilated. Let 
us look only at the contemporaries of the very men whose characters 
are now being discussed. Would any one object to the commemora- 
tion of Frederic the Great for his indomitable courage, his earnest 
patriotism, his endeavours to do justice to the meanest of his subjects, 
and his splendid military genius, because his private moral character 
was in some respects undoubtedly, in others not improbably, one of 
the worst and most detestable on record? Is it so very certain, 
again, that the moral character of Goethe stands higher than the 
moral character of Voltaire? And are we sure that characters which, 
from the one-sided and imperfect knowledge we possess of them, now 
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appear decorous enough, would bear the frightful strain of being 
depicted in such an autobiography as the Confessions, or the con- 
centrated malignity of the myriad scribblers who hated Voltaire ? 
The general practice in such matters seems to be fair enough. 
Honour no man for his vices. But let his vices, as in the great 
majority of cases they do in fact, die with him. It does no mortal 
any harm now that Voltaire did not always respect the truth, and 
was sometimes impatient for supper; that Rousseau carried into 
later life the faults and vices of lackeys and children, and allowed 
his disease both of body and mind to increase and magnify them. 
Let these dead things rest with the dead men who did them. They 
are dead and past, they are not what we celebrate, and thus also 
they can in no way be of force to interfere with our celebration. 
The things that we do celebrate are something very different. I 
have already in some lame fashion hinted at the practical achieve- 
ments which may be laid to their account. But there is another 
side of their greatness, and one which is, fortunately, less likely to 
be disputed. We have now, at least the wiser among us, arrived at 
some greater catholicity in literary taste than our fathers possessed. 
It is no longer a wonder, as Macaulay once admiringly asserted of 
Leigh Hunt, that a man should be able to adore Shakespeare and 
Spenser without denying poetry to Dryden and humour to Addison. 
On the contrary, the man who should openly advance such a denial 
in consequence of such a prepossession, would now be thought either 
an eccentric or a very silly person. And if we have thus escaped 
the fetters of the older criticism as to our own writers, how much 
more ought we to have escaped them in the case of foreigners, whose 
names have never, as far, at least, as literary matters go, had the 
misfortune to serve as shibboleths in England. I know that con- 
tempt is wrong and unworthy of the scholar, but I should myself 
find it hard to avoid despising a man who could not enjoy Mahomet 
or Zaire, because of his admiration for Saint Genest or Rodogune at 
one end of the roll, or for Hernani at the other ; who could not like 
Le Pauvre Diable well because he liked La Légende des Siécles better, 
and who felt it necessary to find fault with L’Zngénu for fear of 
wronging Bonaventure des Periers or Théophile Gautier. Whoever 
is insensible to the charm of Voltaire may take it for granted that 
his literary organization is wanting in one and a main faculty. I 
cannot admit, as Byron and many more would have it, that Voltaire 
succeeds better in ridicule than in anything else. It would rather 
seem that his lighter work appeals to a larger circle, and thus the 
incomparable literary aptitude which he brought to bear on every- 
thing is in less danger of escaping notice. It is true that in these 
lighter works he has caught up the sum of Gallic wit, and uttered it 
once for all. But the literary charm of all his work is the same. | 
can remember once borrowing the Dictionnaire Philosophique, in some 
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half-dozen big volumes, from a friend (who was so obliging as to lend 
me his wheelbarrow for their better conveyance), and reading them 
straight through with immense delight, though such philosophy as I 
am tinctured with is as far as possible from being Voltairean. I can 
say the same of the notes on Corneille, with many of which I have 
the pleasure of being in modest but irreconcilable disagreement. 
The style of Voltaire is so saturated with lightness and cheerfulness, 
with reason that gives itself no airs, and gaiety that knows how to 
keep reason at not too great distance, that it is in itself and irrespec- 
tive of its subjects an intellectual refreshment and treat. 

Certainly as much, though in a different kind, may be said of Rousseau. 
Few things can be more different from the style of Voltaire than the 
style of the Nouvelle Héloise, of the Contrat Social, of the Confessions, 
and of the Réveries ; not many such things even can be more different 
from each other than the styles of these four masterpieces. There is 
not about the style of Rousseau the unity which characterizes the style 
of his rival. Yet the luscious sentiment of the Hé/oise, the crisp dog- 
matism of the Contrat, the splendid narrative quality of the Con- 
fessions, the meditative charm of the Réveries, find their expression 
with equal ease and equal effectiveness at Rousseau’s hands. Even 
a foreigner can discover at once in this style something which is not 
directly French, which has the strength that a mixture of race 
sometimes gives, and at the same time the distinctness of savour 
which such a mixture sometimes destroys. Sir Walter Scott is reported 
to have said that he could not feel the interest or see the merit of 
the Héloise. Yet the Héloise, whether Scott knew it or not, is more 
than any other book responsible for the romantic movement of which 
he himself was so doughty a leader. By it an end was put once for 
all to the commerce rampant de soupirs et de flammes, as the heroine 
of Corneille’s Sertorius, born before or after her time, calls the love- 
making of the classical school. By it rather than by any other book 
were men guided to the discovery of the beauty that is in nature, if 


not of the beauty that is in art. It revived if it did not initiate the 
charm felt in— 


«Le regret pensif et confus 

D’avoir été et n’étre plus,” 
as words attributed to the great French poet whom Boileau 
maligned have it. If in some cases it became the parent of a deplor- 
able family (to transfer an epigram from Diderot to Rousseau), in 
others it gave us some of the most memorable literary accomplish- 
ments of Europe, and but for it the world had wanted many a noble 
song as well as many an idle one. As for the Contrat Social, its 
philosophical merit, as well as its historical influence, hardly here 
concern us. But as a literary performance, it may be fairly said of 
it, that it was almost the first political treatise which was sent home 
to its mark in a modern language by the feathers of literary power. 
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The Confessions have had a more dubious influence. But it may at 
least be claimed for them that they have helped to overthrow the 
custom of draping heroes and heroines in the garments of conventional 
success, and have impressed on not a few readers the tragedy that 
lies in sordid and undignified failure, no less than failure of the 
splendid and dramatic order. This truth has become in the last 
century one far more recognised than at any former time, and 
curiously enough we may find it even to a certain extent recognised 
by Voltaire also. Candide expresses the ironic side of the matter as 
fully as La Nouvelle Héloise expresses the sentimental one, and so the 
Heraclitus and Democritus, the Jean-qui-pleure and Jean-qui-rit, of 
the eighteenth century, lend a hand to each other to influence the 
literature of the time that comes after them as unwittingly as they 
have lent a hand to influence its conduct. Literature of persiflage and 
literature of complaint, guerilla warfare against individual abuses 
and recurrence to first principles that so those abuses may not arise, 
thus complete each other in a very singular manner. And in 
literature as in life the question may perhaps be fairly asked, if 
1878 differs from 1778 infinitely more than 1778 from 1678, are 
there any two men to whom the increased proportion of change can 
be more fairly and in larger measure ascribed than to Frangois Marie 
Arouet and Jean-Jacques Rousseau ? 

It is not without hesitation that a mere pawn in the army of letters 
can speak or write of men of this eminence. To take upon one’s self 
to commend those whose merit has with instructed and competent 
persons long passed out of the class of debated questions, may seem 
in all but the few chosen among their successors something of an 
impertinence. But such an occasion as the present is one of those 
in which the most insignificant of the living are allowed and indeed 
expected to show their appreciation of the mighty dead. No fault 
that I know of is found with those who, with an intention of honour, 
strew flowers or even weeds on a grave, however small their claim to 
do so. Yet the commemoration of Rousseau and Voltaire, whatever 
form it may take in their own country, and whatever support it may 
receive in other countries, will not add one jot to their merited glory, 
nor had it been omitted would it detract therefrom. For they are of 
the order of men of whom our twin dramatists ask in that magnifi- 
cent epitaph on Pompey : 

‘Dare you think your pyramids, 
Built to outdure the sun as you suppose, 
Where your unworthy kings lie raked in ashes, 
Are monuments fit for them? No, brood of Nilus! 
Nothing can cover their high fame but heaven; 
No pyramids set off their memories, 


But the eternal substance of their greatness, 
To which I leaye them.” 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 








THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF LORD BEACONS- 
FIELD. 


II.—From 1826 ro 1837. 


In the preceding pages we have spoken of the race and parentage of 
Lord Beaconsfield. To some minds it seems impossible that you 
can say that a man is a Jew without intending to reproach him for 
being a Jew. Unfortunately, the strength of still-surviving preju- 
dices makes this confusion only too natural; and the imputation 
of an ungenerous appeal to hatreds of creed and race cannot be 
avoided by any writer who discusses the character of the present 
Prime Minister. If Lord Beaconsfield’s political adventures could 
be truly narrated without any reference to his Jewish blood and to 
the inherited qualities which are deeply stamped upon his nature, 
physical and moral, we should be very glad to keep the things apart. 
But the blood is the life, in another sense than that which the 
Hebrew law-giver attached to the phrase; and the secret of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s life lies in his Jewish bleod. It is not a matter for 
self-glorification, though it seems to be so to him ; it is not a matter 
for disparagement and contempt, though both his assailants and 
eulogists often appear to regard it as such. It is a simple question 
of fact and of natural history. So with the characteristics which 
two thousand years of persecution and suffering have impressed upon 
the Jewish Captivity in Europe. If Israel was not the worse for 
what it had undergone, cruelty and wrong-doing would be merely 
physical calamities. If a man loses half his worth on the day on 
which he becomes a slave, the nation which has been in servitude 
for two thousand years is not likely to be morally the better for the 
experience. That the Jews have imbibed servile vices in nineteen 
centuries of bondage is as obvious in fact as it was certain in theory. 
That freedom will bring to them the virtues of freemen we do not 
doubt; at present it has stopped at a period of transition, and has 
brought them the equivocal qualities of freedmen. Their persons 
have been enfranchised, but not their minds, They display too often 
the habits of a manumitted slave. It is not matter for wonder that 
Epictetus should be a rarer product of slavery than Narcissus. The 
Venetian is almost as conspicuous in Lord Beaconsfield as the Jew. 
The organization is due to his race. The environment of several 
centuries, acting upon the organization, has been supplied by the 
republic of St. Mark. Lord Beaconsfield has always discussed 
English politics in terms of the Venetian state-system. To him the 
British aristocracy are Venetian magnificoes ; the sovereign is a 
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doge whom an oligarchy has enslaved. George III. was a sort of 
Marino Faliero who struggled against the bondage by which an 
usurping oligarchy fettered him; and in the struggle, which has 
Lord Beaconsfield’s intense sympathy, forfeited not his life but his 
reason. 


Lord Beaconsfield’s manhood began in the days of George IV.; 
and the preparatory part of his career, his apprenticeship in 
literature and politics, extends over the last four years of the life of 
that sovereign and over the whole of the reign of William IV. His 
parliamentary life, which in England is the only form of political 
life, opens with the Parliament which was assembled on the accession 
of the Queen. The circumstances of the time, the men who occupied 
conspicuous positions in the State, and the evident transition which 
was impending from an old to a new era, were such as would have 
roused the ardour of a generous and humane mind. The long Tory 
domination, which had been marked by the selfish foreign policy of 
Castlereagh and the domestic oppression of Sidmouth, by political 
prosecutions and Peterloo massacres, was obviously drawing to a close. 
Huskisson had begun that policy of Free Trade which twenty years 
later was to receive its full development at the hands of Peel; the 
political emancipation of Nonconformists and of Roman Catholics was 
obviously at hand, and formed the subjects of ardent strife; Parlia- 
mentary Reform threatened a revolution in the near future. It was 
an era of great causes and struggling principles, which powerfully 
appealed to all minds in which the love of freedom and the sense of 
justice were strong, and in which there was any consciousness of power 
to aid the right cause and to combat the wrong. The young Disraeli, 
a politician in his schoolboy days, felt no summons to the field. The 
history of his own race did not bid him sympathize with those who 
suffered from kindred oppression. The dreadful distress among the 
poor did not win from him any cry of indignation nor stir him 
to any efforts for its mitigation or removal. The successive Liberal 
administrations of Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne, with many 
weaknesses and follies, and much slothful inaction, yet unloosed one 
heavy burden after another from the necks of the English people, 
and opened one closed pathway after another to the energies and 
talents hitherto denied their free scope. Lord Beaconsfield, in the 
days which ought to have been those of youthful enthusiasm, gave 
no help to the work. He watched it closely; he stood by and railed 
at those who were doing it, striving by scoff and jeer to discredit 
them. If he did not hinder it, it was for lack of power and not for 
lack of will. The presence of Canning and Huskisson in the Cabinet 
of Lord Liverpool was a sign that the era in which it had been 
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possible for Burke to be the political dependent of a Marquis of 
Rockingham and a Duke of Portland, was passing away; and the 
Premiership of Canning confirmed the augury. Yet when Canning 
was persecuted to his death and Huskisson was driven from office, 
no word of rebuke or indignation rose to the lips of the young 
candidate for fame. To him, at a period when every ingenuous and 
sincere mind was stirred to noble thoughts and strenuous action, 
politics and politicians were simply the theme of literary satire or a 
field for personal intrigue and adventure. At a time when in 
literature the meditations of Wordsworth and the speculations of 
Coleridge, the hardy realism of Crabbe, the mystic dreams of 
Shelley, the generous enthusiasm of Byron in his better moods, 
and the manly historic sense of Scott, had breathed a new and 
healthier soul into English imagination, the young Disraeli felt no 
contagious inspiration of nobleness, and took his place among the 
novelists of high life and of political society, with Theodore Hook 
and the author of Tremaine, with Mrs. Gore and Lady Blessington. 
A free and generous spirit would have raised itself above the degrad- 
ing influences of a servile condition ‘and ancestry. Lord Beacons- 
field, in his boyhood, as in his manhood and old age, was content now 
to flatter, now to mock and gibe, to ‘be now the parasite and now 
the bravo of the great, to write now a begging and now a threaten- 
ing letter. The ten years which preceded his entrance into Parlia- 
ment contained the promise which has been fulfilled in the forty 
years of his parliamentary life. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s first adventure was literary rather than 
political ; but it was literature with a large element of politics in it. 
Vivian Grey, or rather the first part of it, which is alone much 
remembered now, appeared in 1826, when the author was just of 
age. It was written probably in his latest boyhood. Lord Beacons- 
field affects now to be ashamed of the work, which he says that he 
has vainly endeavoured to suppress. He speaks of it as a puerile 
production ; but it really does not differ morally or intellectually 
from most of his other novels. The survival of boyishnéss in 
Lothair and the premature mannishness of Vivian Grey bring both 
stories to about the same level. Apart from the contemporary 
allusions with which each work is filled, Vivian Grey might have 
been the child of Lord Beaconsfield’s old age and Lothair the 
indiscretion of his youth. The work of the sexagenarian lacks 
ripeness and maturity ; the work of the boy has no tinge of ingenu- 
ousness. It lacks the hue of virtue. Rather the advantage is in this 
respect with the more recent work, which has not the unabashed 
hardihood of the earlier, In Vivian Grey, however, the key-note of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s career is struck. We need not tell the story 
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which is familiar to every one. The type of character is that of 
the adventurer bent upon climbing by whatever means to the highest 
point of ambition. He fails, and there is a good deal of virtuous moral- 
ising about his crimes and faults, In Vivian Grey, as in Contarini 
Fleming —the person, we mean, and not the novel—there is a curious 
blending of Beaumarchais and of Byron. The slippery adventurer, 
who is not much above the moral or intellectual level of the 
intriguing slave and valet of the classical and French comedy, is 
mixed up with the grand passions, the crime, and the remorse of 
Lara and the Corsair; and the combination is not a little ridiculous. 
But the basis of the character is the impudent schemer. 

The story, as we have said, or rather its first part, was published in 
1826, and it bears some traces of the time of its production. Lord 
Liverpool was Prime Minister, and when the second part of Vivian 
Grey appeared, he had been sucteeded by Mr. Canning, of whom, 
and of Brougham, and Lord Eldon, there are perhaps traces in Mr. 
Charlatan Gas, Mr. Foaming Fudge, and Lord Past Century, though 
we have the names only and not the men. Who Mr. Stapyltan 
Toad and Mr. Liberal Snake may have been, it is not worth while 
to inquire. Sir Christopher Mowbray, who, on Liberal Snake’s 
‘presuming to inform him what rent was, damned himself several 
times from sheer astonishment at the impudence of the fellow,” and 
whose ‘most peculiar characteristic was an inexplicable habit of 
styling political economists French smugglers,” is perhaps the liveliest 
sketch in the book. Sir Christopher, we are told, “is perfectly 
aware of the present perilous state of the country, and watches with 
the greatest interest all the plots and plans of this enlightened age. 
The only thing which he does not exactly comprehend is the London 
University. This affair really puzzles the worthy gentleman, who 
could as easily fancy a county member not being a freeholder, as 
a university not being at Oxford or Cambridge. Indeed, to this 
hour, the old gentleman believes that the whole business is a hoax, 
and if you tell him that . . . . there are actually four acres of very 
valuable land purchased near White Conduit Street for the erection 
. ... the old gentleman looks up to heaven, as if determined not 
to be taken in, and leaning back in his chair, sends forth a sceptical 
and smiling, ‘No! no! no! that won’t do.’” In Sir Christopher 
Mowbray damning French wines, Bible Societies, and Mr. Huskis- 
son, surrounded by lecturing political economists, and incredulous of 
the London University; in the inarticulate man of science, Mr. 
Macaw, who is contrasted with “the mealy-mouthed professors of 
the Royal Institution, who get patronised by the blues—the 
Lavoisiers of May Fair,” a sneer we take it at Sir Humphry Davy or 
Faraday; in Mr. Stapyltan Toad’s pamphlet on the Corn Laws, 
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“which excited the dire indignation of the Political Economy Club” — 
the commencement of what we may call the Brougham period of 
politics may be noted. The schoolmaster began to get abroad, and 
men talked about the popularisation of science and the diffusion of 
useful knowledge. The movement which may be supposed to have 
its personification in the contest between Lord Past Century and 
Mr. Liberal Principles had its weak and even its ludicrous 
side. Vivian Grey cannot be said to give a full picture of it in its 
earliest stage; still there are in the book glimpses of it, drawn in a 
sketchy and scratchy manner, but showing a conception of its real 
character. 

To Lord Beaconsfield, as a boy, the situation on its literary side 
seems simply to have offered him opportunities as a satirist, and if 
he had made a literary career his own, this mode of treating the 
society of his time would not have been fairly open to severe censure. 
There are men to whom the cynical view of human life is natural, 
as there are others to whom life presents itself simply in its artistic 
aspects. The indifference of Goethe to the great struggles of his 
age showed a constitutional defect of character; and the mocking 
temper which is always conspicuous in Vivian Grey, and is unabated 
in Lothair, is not an amiable feature of youth or of old age. If 
Lord Beaconsfield had been content to play the part of a gibing 
chorus to the drama passing under his eyes, it would have been 
matter for regret that he should have seen only one aspect of the 
human and English life of his time; but that too ought to be seen, 
and it can be seen through his eyes. For other phases of it we 
must trust to the perceptions of other intellects and characters. 
The real ignobleness which is impressed on Lord Beaconsfield’s 
writings and political life lies in this, that while men with 
any greatness of character withdraw from the pursuits and associa- 
tions for which they feel a contempt, Lord Beaconsfield has been 
impelled into them in spite of, or even by, this very scorn. The 
meannesses and weaknesses which he ridiculed he felt could turn 
to the account of his own ambition. The satirist was also an 
adventurer. 

His early manhood was the beginning of a period which seemed to 
promise a newepoch. The Cabinet of Lord Liverpool in 1826, when 
in Vivian Grey Lord Beaconsfield took his first survey of English 
society and politics, contained two men of genius on whom the 
hatred of aristocratic dulness and monopoly had conferred the name 
of adventurers. Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson had fought their 
way from difficult and inconsiderable beginnings to high places in 
the service of the State. Surrounded by heavy peers and squires, 
in a Ministry presided over by the very genius of decorous respecta- 
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bility, their political fortunes may have helped to fire the ambition 
of the younger Disraeli, who perhaps saw a Marquis of Carabas in 
Lord Liverpool and a Vivian Grey in Mr. Canning. But though 
Canning and Huskisson, and before them Burke, were stigmatized 
as adventurers, and although in a certain sense the name belongs to 
them, they cannot be brought into the same class with Lord Beacons- 
field. With a truer self-respect, Burke perhaps would not have 
been content to serve great nobles, and to be rewarded in his earlier 
years with a private secretaryship under Lord Rockingham, and in 
his maturer manhood with an office outside the Cabinet into which 
Charles Fox, while yet a youth, was admitted. Something of the 
servility which the prevalence of an aristocratic system produces even 
in genius and worth, is apparent in his submission. But Burke’s too 
humble attitude was redeemed by passionate political convictions and 
by devoted personal attachments. He served these in serving his 
great Whig patrons. Canning never failed in his enthusiasm for Pitt 
and in his steady friendship with Jenkinson ; and Huskisson’s con- 
sistency as an economic statesman was born of unwavering conviction. 
These men were adventurers in politics only in the sense in which 
the man who, not being born in the purple, wins his way to fortune is 
an adventurer; or as the founder, by genius and enterprise, of a great 
commercial house, which he has raised from low beginnings or from 
nothing, is an adventurer, when he is compared with the inheritor of 
a business that has dealings with all the world. In the sense in 
which the word carries moral odium with it, as implying indifference 
to persons and principles, it is not applicable to them. This is the 
sense in which it is used when it is injuriously applied to Lord 
Beaconsfield ; and this use of the term, we fear, his career too conclu- 
sively justifies. In his interpretation of the motives of the great man 
whose unworn title he has audaciously borrowed, Lord Beaconsfield 
throws a strong light upon his own aims. He thinks that Burke’s 
passionate denunciation of the French Revolution was simply a 
vehicle for his exploding hatred of the Whigs whom he had served 
for hire, and who had kept his wages from him. When Fox was 
admitted to the Cabinet, from which he was excluded, “hard neces- 
sity,” says Lord Beaconsfield, ‘made Mr. Burke submit to the yoke, 
but the humiliation could never be forgotten. Pouring forth the 
vials of his hoarded vengeance . . . . he dashed to the ground the 
rival who had robbed him of his hard-earned greatness,” and “ rent 
in twain the oligarchy that had dared to use and to insult him.” 
We quote from Sybil, one of the novels of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
maturer manhood. Lord Beaconsfield reads his own political 
spite and malice into the majestic though disordered movements of 
Burke’s genius. He attributes to him the anger of a discarded and 
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slighted servant. He fancies that the author of the Appeal from 
the New to the Old Whigs was animated by the neo-Judaic hatred 
of a Venetian oligarchy. 

The second part of Vivian Grey, which only survives in a 
dead-alive union with the first, is a sort of prose Childe Harold. 
The penitent wanderings of the discomfited adventurer have pic- 
turesque and amusing passages ; but the political allusions are few. 
Lord Beaconsfield has himself imitated in later years the policy of 
the plebeian minister of the Grand Duke of Reisenburg, who took 
care to distribute offices among great nobles, so that, having no 
family influence of his own, he might organize the family in- 
fluence of others. In this, says the author of Vivian Grey, “he 
resembles the Prime Minister of a neighbouring state, whose 
private secretary is unable to write a sentence, almost to direct a 
letter, but he is a noble.” Mr. Canning was then Prime Minister 
of England, and Lord George Bentinck was, we believe, his private 
secretary. 

In 1828 Lord Beaconsfield published the Adventures of Captain 
Popaiilla. One of the most remarkable things about this work is 
the fact that the author has forgotten that he ever wrote it. In the 
general preface prefixed to one of the later editions of Lothair, Lord 
Beaconsfield speaks of Contarini Fleming as his second work. It 
was really, at the very least, his fourth,—Popanilla and the Young 
Duke, a three-volume novel, coming between it and Vivian Grey. 
Lord Beaconsfield appears to labour under the curious notion that by 
suppressing a passage or a book he makes it never to have been, and 
becomes justified in asserting that no such thing was ever written. 
When in 1864 a question was raised as to the tyrannicidal doctrines 
attributed to Mazzini, and the complicity of a subordinate member 
of Lord Palmerston’s Government in the enterprises of the great 
Italian revolutionist, Lord Beaconsfield was virtuously indignant, 
and did not rest until the offending member had been cut off. In 
the meantime some curious busybody—perhaps the person who 
afterwards traced a celebrated eulogy on the Duke of Wellington to 
M. Thiers,—got hold of a copy of the Revolutionary Epick, and 
quoted thence some lines which justified tyrannicide as explicitly as 
Mazzini was supposed to have done. To clear himself from this 
accusation, and to enable the public to judge between him and 
his calumniators, Lord Beaconsfield promptly republished the poem, 
leaving out the lines impugned. More recently he has adopted a 
still more thorough procedure. In the preface of which we have 
spoken, he intimates that between 1832 and 1837 he wrote nothing 
at all. ‘There was yet a barren interval of five years of my life, so 
far as literature is concerned.” The Revolutionary Epick, which 
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was published in 1834, is thus got rid of-in the most effectual 
manner. This is hurling his lyre to limbo with a vengeance. ‘“TI’ll 
disown you, I’ll disinherit you, I’ll unget you,” says Sir Anthony 
Absolute to his son. Lord Beaconsfield apparently thinks that by 
disowning he can unwrite such of his works as he no longer finds it 
agreeable to acknowledge. He can not only make them cease to 
be, but cause them never to have been. But this is a feat which it 
is proverbially beyond the power of omnipotence to accomplish— 
JSactum infectum facere nequit. Since he achieved respectability, 
Lord Beaconsfield has thought it necessary to affect a certain 
degree of penitence for having written Vivian Grey. He emulates 
the contrition of Chaucer and Dryden. Such, he represents, 
was his sense of the demerits of the work, that when his second 
novel was published, he did not describe himself as the author of that 
story. The fact is that Popanilla, which was published in 1828; 
the Young Duke, which was published in 1831; Alroy, which was 
published in 1833 ; and Venetia, which was published in 1837, were 
all described on the title-pages as by “the author of Vivian Grey.” 
They were recommended to the public by that fact. Contarini 
Fleming, which, as we have said, was neither the second nor the third, 
but the fourth of Lord Beaconsfield’s works, is the only one on the 
title-page of which Vivian Grey is not mentioned. This work, after- 
wards called a “ psychological romance,” was originally announced as 
a “ psychological autobiography.” There was therefore an obvious 
propriety in veiling its real authorship. Lord Beaconsfield, however, 
having persuaded himself that Vivian Grey was repented of as soon 
as written, proceeds to make a series of circumstantial statements in 
corroboration of that fact. The origin and growth of myths is thus 
pleasingly illustrated in an example to which historic inquirers 
ought to attach some value. A fixed idea generates a detailed 
narrative to support and confirm it. The idea gives credit to the 
narrative, and the narrative supports the idea, and yet both are 
fiction. It is interesting to observe the processes which have 
created religions in operation before our very eyes. A myth, it 
should be observed, does not involve conscious falsehood, but only 
a creative imagination embodying its conceptions in narratives, 
and straightway believing the narrative because it embodies its 
conceptions. 

There are, of course, reasons why Lord Beaconsfield should be 
desirous of ignoring Popanilla and the Revolutionary Epick, and 
should regret that Vivian Grey’s tenacity of life has resisted all 
attempts to smother it. Popanilla does not respect the foundations of 
society, and there are passages in it which the future leader of the 
Protectionist party might be excused for wishing to deal with, as the 
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assailant of Mazzini and Mr. Stansfeld dealt with the tyrannicidal 
preachments of the Revolutionary Epick. It is impossible to avoid 
some association of Popanilla with its author. The shipwrecked 
adventurer, brought from the island of Fantaisie to the coast of 
Vraibleusia, and mingling with the crowds in the streets of Hub- 
babub, was not more foreign to the scenes and people among 
whom he found himself, than the younger Disraeli in the politics 
and society of London. The description of the statue, of the 
aboriginal inhabitants, and of the twelve managers, in which the 
sovereign, the landed aristocracy, and the Cabinet were ridiculed, is 
perhaps the cleverest portion of Popanilla. In the arrangements 
which the aboriginal inhabitant makes for forcing his own agricul- 
tural produce on the inhabitants of Vraibleusia, the doctrine and 
practice of protection to native industry is openly ridiculed. It is 
clear that at this turn of his life he was fully possessed of the argu- 
ments in favour of Free Trade, and understood them more clearly 
than might have been expected. His eulogies in other works on 
the economic doctrines which Shelburne and the younger Pitt 
derived from Adam Smith, show that until political exigencies made 
the advocacy of protection expedient, Lord Beaconsfield was a free- 
trader. His phrases vary as occasion suggests, but his general 
doctrine is unmistakeable. The story is a clever boyish parody and 
imitation, which shows enough acquaintance with the terms of the 
political, philosophical, and religious fashions of the time to enable 
the author to make fun of them. Lord Beaconsfield has never 
thought it necessary to go much deeper into matters than phrases 
and catchwords will lead him. Mankind, in his view, is governed 
by phrases and catchwords, and to study thoroughly what you do 
not intend to treat thoroughly would be a waste of time. Lord 
Beaconsfield has never treated either his subjects or the public 
seriously, and the public has been content to laugh at and with him 
until the present moment, when it may begin to think itself of the 
crackling of thorns under the pot. 

In such exercises as these, and in the travels in Europe and the 
East to which we have referred, Lord Beaconsfield prepared himself 
for that public life in which he was anxious to play a conspicuous 
part. In the preface to Lothair, of which we have before spoken, 
he lays claim to a sort of political consistency. He represents 
himself as having through life avowed certain principles, which 
were the result of early study and meditation. ‘Born in a library 
and trained from early childhood by learned men who did not share 
the passions and prejudices of our political and social life, I had 
imbibed on some subjects conclusions different from those which 
generally prevail, and especially with reference to the history of our 
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own country.” Lord Beaconsfield then proceeds to set forth, in 
language suitable to a man who had been,‘and hoped to be again, 
Prime Minister of England, and who was still leader of the Conser- 
vative party, some ghostly shadow of the old doctrines about the 
Doge and the Venetian oligarchy, though those familiar names are 
never mentioned. He was not, however, so exclusively the recluse 
student working out his own solitary conclusions in his natal library 
and among the learned men who trained his early childhood, as might 
be fancied from the description. The discipline of a dissenting board- 
ing-school and the bustle of an attorney’s office had their share with 
the learned men who were free from the passions and prejudices of 
our political and social life, in the formation of the young Disraeli’s 
mind and character. Familiarity with these passions and preju- 
dices, wheresoever derived, is more conspicuous in Vivian Grey, 
Popanilla, and the Young Duke than new readings of English 
history and theories of the English constitution. These appear later 
in Lord Beaconsfield’s life and writings. The library and the 
learned men have probably had very little to do with them, except 
in furnishing an imposing and half-barbarous jargon of magnificoes 
and doges, in which the new doctrines were expressed for the greater 
bewilderment of the public, prepared to take omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico. Lord Beaconsfield’s view of the British Constitution at the 
commencement of his political adventures may be briefly expressed. 
It was a view from the outside. Its high walls and closed doors 
and barred windows were the objects presented to his gaze, and 
he resolved to surmount them. Ina man who has a high conception 
of politics, and who is eager to level unjust barriers that stand in the 
way of others as well as himself, attack upon oligarchic monopoly 
and privilege may be commended as a noble and generous enterprise. 
To Lord Beaconsfield, however, by his repeated confession, and still 
more emphatically by the clear tenor of his life and writings, politics 
have been simply an exciting game in which he desired to take part, 
and politicians have formed an exclusive society into which he was 
resolved to force himself. The exclusion which he resented was the 
exclusion of himself. 

There has been much discussion as to whether Lord Beaconsfield 
made his first appearance in politics as a Tory, or as a Radical, or as 
a Tory-Radical. The fact is that he was an anti-Whig, and his 
Toryism, or Radicalism, or Tory-Radicalism, were only so many phases 
of his opposition to the Whigs and their oligarchical beati possidentes. 
We need not go into the details of Lord Beaconsfield’s candidature 
for High Wycombe, and his unsuccessful overtures to other constitu- 
encies, until his election for Maidstone in 1837. The story has been 
sufficiently told in Mr. Macknight’s able biography, and is repeated 
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with more detail in the carefully compiled volume entitled, “ Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield.” He stood twice in 1832 for 
the first-named borough ; issued, in hope of a vacancy which did not 
occur, an address to the electors of Marylebone in 1833; and stood 
unsuccessfully against the late Mr. Labouchere for Taunton in 
1835. In the latter year he first appeared distinctly as a Con- 
servative. Up till then he had hovered between Toryism and 
Radicalism, advocating the measures proposed by Mr. Hume and 
Mr. O’Connell on grounds drawn from the writings and the conduct 
of Bolingbroke and Sir William Wyndham, who were in favour of 
triennial parliaments, and who, for good reasons, had certainly never 
said anything against vote by ballot or the repeal of the taxes on 
knowledge. In 1834 Lord Beaconsfield appears to have been still 
hesitating between the two elements of his Tory-Radicalism. Ac- 
cording to a passage in the late Mr. Greville’s diary, he was unde- 
cided whether to seek his Marquis of Carabas in Lord Chandos or in 
Lord Durham. One thing only is clear. Lord Beaconsfield was bent 
on a political career, and found that the exclusiveness of the Whig 
oligarchy was the main obstacle in his way. His hatred of the Whigs 
was, we believe, genuine, and it dressed itself up in the guise of a 
principle. Political adventurers who are not content to be the mere 
servants and lackeys of a great lord, have usually played either 
one or other of two games. They may be courtiers or they may be 
demagogues; they may flatter the mob, or they may be the syco- 
phants of the Crown. They sometimes play these parts in succession, 
as Wilkes did. They have not often combined them at one and the 
same time. This, however, is what Lord Beaconsfield has done. 
The Crown and the multitude are set forth as natural allies against 
a rapacious, recreant, and haughty parliament. The Reform Act is 
described as issuing out of “ the popular frenzy of a mean and selfish 
revolution, which emancipated neither the Crown nor the people.” 
The cause for which Hampden died in the field and Sydney on the 
scaffold was the cause of the Venetian republic. From the very 
beginning of his career, Lord Beaconsfield has doubled the apparently 
inconsistent parts of king’s friend and mobsman. Under different 
conditions, and with a different ultimate object, he has played the 
same game in England as Louis Napoleon played in France. It is 
singular, however, that his political detestation of the aristocracy has 
been accompanied by an enormous social veneration of them. As 
a novelist, he is never easy when he is in any other society. His 
veneration, it is true, is mainly for ‘heir houses, their furniture, 
their grounds, and their liveries. His novels abound in descrip- 
tions of the mansions and parks of great people, all done in the 
style of a great auctioneer’s advertisements. The tone and 
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phrases of the house-furnisher, the appraiser, and the salesman run 
through all the still life of his novels. A tailor matching pat- 
terns, unrolling his sample-book, and combining a sweet thing in 
waistcoats with an article he can recommend for trousers, is the 
image which Lord Beaconsfield’s inventory of the dresses of his 
heroes recalls. To him the Emperor Hadrian is almost at the head 
of mankind as being “the most sumptuous character of antiquity.” 
A love of power, wealth, and finery, and a mixed hatred and 
reverence of the persons who possess them, is the common inspiration 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s politics and of his literature. In the curious 
mixture of servility and of mockery which runs through his de- 
scription of the lives and conversation of the high nobility, where 
reverence ends and contempt begins it is impossible to say. They 
are both obviously there, and, inconsistent as they seem, they are 
inextricably mixed. 

This habit of mind, this inability to see much except the results 
of a large income and a patronage bestowed, wholly regardless of 
expense, on the tailor, the jeweller, the house-furnisher, and the 
ornamental gardener, are as the tares which choke the wheat in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s writings. There are every now and then 
glimpses of better feelings and of a more disinterested enjoyment of 
what is beautiful in nature and in human life; but these things are 
evanescent. The angry sense of exclusion and the greed of coveted 
possession deform and discolour all but here and there a few pages. 
Apart from the purely satirical passages, the most natural and skilful 
touches are those in which the talk and games of boys, their brag 
and self-confidence, their absolute theories of life and purposes of 
action unqualified by a dream of failure, are set forth ; with a certain 
humour that is not without its veiled pathos. There is some 
delicacy, too, mixed with much fine writing and superfine sentiment 
of the Minerva press school in Lord Beaconsfield’s heroines. Women 
do not enter into competition with men, and there is no sense 
therefore of struggle with rivals fortunately placed, to embitter his 
views of them. On the whole, the sort of mixture of a fitful 
generosity and nobleness, with the recklessness of the brigand and 
pirate of the circulating library, marks Lord Beaconsfield’s earlier 
stories. 

In these social feelings, the hatred of a plebeian and of a man of 
foreign origin and despised race, for an aristocracy whose power he 
would have liked to share, whose houses, grounds, clothes, and 
jewellery he admired, and in whose society he pined to live, we get 
the inspiration of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, clothed in phrases 
borrowed from Bolingbroke. In 1834 he was elected a member of 
the Westminster Reform Club, and in the following year he appeared 
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at Taunton as the candidate of the Conservative Club and the sup- 
porter of Sir Robert Peel. These are facts not involving greater 
inconsistencies than those which mark every period of his life. He 
has been everything except a Whig, not only in succession, but 
simultaneously. His conflict with O’Connell, arising out of a speech 
made during his unsuccessful candidature at Taunton, has a certain 
interest as illustrating the qualities which were displayed by Lord 
Beaconsfield later in life in his assaults on Sir Robert Peel. He had 
courted O’Connell’s political support when he was a candidate three 
years before at High Wycombe. He had indulged in private ex- 
pressions of esteem and regard, which amounted to a solicitation of 
O’Connell’s friendship. But O’Connell, after denouncing the base, 
bloody, and brutal Whigs, was supposed to have entered into the 
agreement with them known as the Tichfield House Compact. Next 
to his love of the Jews, Lord Beaconsfield’s strongest passion, as we 
have seen, has been hatred of the Whigs; and O’Connell and Lord 
Melbourne’s administration were both denounced in terms which 
our readers-would not thank us for repeating. O’Connell repaid his 
assailant in kind. The license of political and personal controversy 
was more excessive than it is now; but it may be safely said that 
English gentlemen, of the attainments and intellectual power of 
either of the two combatants, could not have indulged in the reci- 
procal ribaldry and insult with which they bespattered each other. 
O’Connell and Mr. Disraeli, however, came each from a servile race 
and a proscribed and insulted religion. Through no fault of their own, 
the vices of slaves were in their hearts and found expression in their 
tongues. Self-respect was difficult to men whose ancestors through 
a long course of centuries had been taught to cringe under a yoke, 
and who, when they did not speak low and in a bondsman’s key, 
exploded in violent and indecent insults. We have spoken of the 
vices of slaves as illustrated in this reciprocal vituperation. We 
ought rather to have said that they displayed the vices of freedmen, 
from whom the restraints of servitude have been removed, but who 
have not yet learned the moral restraints of personal self-respect. 
The parallel does, however, some injustice to O’Connell. With 
some of the vices of the slave, the railing and licentious tongue, and 
the slippery and tricky nature, he combined the large and generous 
impulses of the patriot. Whether he had the self-denial which would 
have accepted poverty, or exile, or unpopularity for a just but losing 
cause, is fairly open to question. There are few traces in him of the 
temperament of the hero or of the martyr. But, though he had not 
the sensitive and exacting honour which would shrink from a paid 
and retained patriotism; though he did not feel that the suspicion of 
selling himself to the advocacy of aims which he knew to be illusions 
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was at any cost to be shunned; there is no reason whatsoever for 
thinking that the paid patriot would ever have been the purchased 
apostate. Justice and freedom, his country and his church, were not 
simply articles of merchandise in which he carried on a trade: they 
were to him, in spite of many meaner and debasing elements, a 
sacred inspiration. This large and generous nature could feel the 
fascination of a great and noble cause. The mixture of the buf- 
foon and the mountebank with the patriot and the national libe- 
rator, belongs to the transition period in Irish history and character. 
The old servitude and the newer freedom blend in this ambiguous 
result. 

The disgrace of this gladiatorial combat of manumitted slaves rests 
largely with the nation which, by proscribing them, their race, and 
their faith, helped to make them what they were. The penalty rests 
with it too. Sinister interests, and powerful influences which are 
not English, sway English politics. Finance and religion are cos- 
mopolitan, and men whose country is their counting-house indirectly 
govern us. The rulers of the synagogue are more largely than is 
suspected the rulers of England. Lord Beaconsfield’s language to 
O’Connell, as his language afterwards to Peel, passing at once from 
fulsome eulogy to unmeasured vituperation, simply exhibits the tran- 
sition from the obsequiousness of the mercenary seeking a place 
to the insolence of the mercenary refused or dismissed from one. 
In the Letters of Runnymede, which appeared in the following 
year, these qualities are very conspicuous. The author directly 
addresses the leading Whig statesmen of the day by name in terms 
of personal insult, which do not differ from the abuse with which 
a street-beggar who has been denied alms, will sometimes pursue a 
passer-by. 

In 1834, as we have seen from Mr. Greville’s Diary, Mr. Disraeli 
was hesitating between two patrons. There was a chance of his 
entering Parliament as a Radical by Lord Durham’s aid, and 
some hope of doing so asa Tory by the help of Lord Lyndhurst. 
From whatever motive, the latter course was decided upon; and 
Mr. Disraeli went down to Taunton in 1835. Possibly his friend- 
ship for Lord Lyndhurst decided him. In the preface to Lothair, 
which contains Lord Beaconsfield’s latest confessions, he speaks 
of Lord Lyndhurst as one of the two best friends he ever had. 
Lord Beaconsfield is just the man to appreciate the brilliant intel- 
lectual gifts of Lyndhurst, and he passes what may be a just eulogy 
upon the qualities he displayed in private life, “the tenderness of 
his disposition, the sweetness of his temper, his ripe scholarship, 
and the playfulness of his bright and airy spirit.” Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s ostentatious indifference to political principles, and the readi- 
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ness with which he took the large retaining fee of professional and 
political employment and promotion, by which he was bought off 
from the Liberal side in politics, and became the advocate of Tory prin- 
ciples, are not likely to have impressed Lord Beaconsfield unfavour- 
ably. Scruples, he has said, are usually the creatures of perplexity, 
not of conscience ; and he would have thought Lord Lyndhurst a fool 
to have thrown away his chances. The friendship of the two men 
had one political result in the Letter to a Noble and Learned Lord 
in Vindication of the English Constitution, which was published in 
1835, the year following that in which the Revolutionary Epick 
appeared. The Vindication does not rank as a permanent contribu- 
tion to English political philosophy. It is a queer medley of Burke 
and Bolingbroke, whose streams of thought do not readily mix, with 
that sort of Tory-Democratic doctrine in which renegade Radicals 
often endeavour to hide their apostasy. 

The second of the two best friends Lord Beaconsfield ever had 
was ‘the inimitable D’Orsay, the most accomplished and the most 
engaging character that has figured in this century, who with 
the form and universal genius of an Alcibiades, combined a 
brilliant wit and a heart of quick affection, and who, placed 
in a public position, would have displayed a courage, a judgment, 
and a commanding intelligence which would have ranked him 
with the leaders of mankind.” Henrietta Temple, which was 
dedicated to Count D’Orsay, contains a portrait of him under the 
name of Count Alcibiades de Mirabel, from which one may judge 
of the qualities which in Lord Beaconsfield’s view went to form 
the most accomplished and engaging character of this century. It 
might be unfair to judge the hero by the hero-worshipper ; but it is 
not unfair to judge the hero-worshipper by the hero, or at any rate by 
his idealised conception of the hero. Count Alcibiades de Mirabel 
is a glorified Beau Brummel; and although the fault may be in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s portraiture, the type of character is not doubtful. 
A dashing and showy social adventurer, who would have been a 
first-rate drawing-master, music-master, writing-master, French 
master, elocution-master, riding-master, courier, tailor, or cook—a 
master of all those arts by which “our life is only drest for show: 
mean handiwork of craftsman, cook, or groom ”’—is to Lord Beacons- 
field, in his advanced age, the most accomplished and engaging 
character and universal genius of the century. The impulses which 
inspire the reason, and direct the conscience, and shape the life to 
nobler ends than political advancement or social enjoyment, are left 
out of his reckoning. His gaze is fixed on the D’Orsays, and 
the Tom Duncombes, and the Louis Napoleons, with whom he 
associated at Gore House, the spendthrifts and adventurers and 
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conspirators who found themselves in salons to which ‘“ gentlemen ” 
only (gentlemen as distinguished from ladies) went. Prince Louis 
Napoleon conquered a precarious respectability by his reception 
at Windsor. Lord Beaconsfield achieved a similar position when 
he was acknowledged by the late Lord Derby. His properly poli- 
tical life begins with his entrance into Parliament in 18387 on 
the accession of the Queen. His literary career was at the same 
time brought to a pause of seven years, which was broken in 
1844 by the publication of Coningsby. The two stories, Venetia 
and Henrietta Temple, published in 1837, and dedicated to 
Lord Lyndhurst and Count D’Orsay, have no political motive or 
character. They are attempts in pure art, and cannot be deemed 
successful save in a few strokes of social satire. Byron is out- 
Byronized, and the Werther period of Goethe out-Werthered. In 
Venetia, Caduras and Herbert are recognisable as Byron and 
Shelley, not by any truth of portraiture, but by plagiarism from 
their real lives. Lord Beaconsfield’s dealings with the grand passions 
always suggest the Porte St. Martin and the Surrey Theatre. His 
heroic vein lies perilously near to the mock heroic. There is a 
genuine breath of social and political satire animating his works 
which might have earned him a more honourable place in 
English literature than the parliamentary career, on the threshold 


of which we leave him for the present, has won for him in English 
history. 


In writing this sketch, we lay our account with some censure, 
which we have no choice but to confront. The public career of Lord 
Beaconsfield is in our view the opprobrium of English politics during 
the past forty years, and his political character is, in the situation 
which he holds, a danger and defiance to England, and a threat to 
the peace of the world. There can be no reason why, without 
exaggeration, but without reserve, we should not say what we believe 
to be the truth about it. In discussing the actions of a politician 
from day to day it is neither desirable nor possible to be always 
examining character. Life is too short for business of that sort. 
The man must be taken for granted, in the position to which he has 
raised himself, and in which the public sees him with acquiescence, and 
even maintains him with deliberate purpose. But this abeyance, for 
convenience’ sake, of the moral judgment—this refusal to raise the 
previous question of general character and motives at every step in 
social intercourse or every stage of the public business—certainly 
does not involve the permanent renunciation of moral judgment. It 
is impossible to leave men to the appreciation of history only. To 
treat Lord Beaconsfield as if he were a Chatham, would simply be 
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ludicrous twenty-five years hence. No one will grudge any paradox- 
monger of the twentieth century an amusement of that sort, if he 
can find nothing better or more plausible. But what will be historic 
folly then is a very present danger now, a danger against which it is 
impossible without what is called attacking an individual. We speak 
only of Lord Beaconsfield’s public character. His admirers have 
not even the least right to protest against personality in politics. 
The life of their hero has been little more than a series of personal 
assaults. 

This example, however, is the last by which we should desire to 
justify ourselves, and we have no intention of imitating it. The 
motive which has urged us to the task of studying his political 
career is of a different order. At present the doctrine of the personal 
power is loudly proclaimed. An attempt is being made to revive the 
pretensions which George III. strove unsuccessfully to assert. This 
effort has always been tried under foreign inspiration. An able Ger- 
man, Baron Stockmar, undertook to instruct the Prince Consort in 
the theory and practice of the British Constitution, and the ideas of 
the Prince Consort were, of course, transmitted to the Queen, and 
shaped her practice. English statesmen, by a careless compliance, 
due in part to the deference which they found it difficult to withhold 
from one whom, to use a phrase of Lord Palmerston’s, both as a 
sovereign and a lady it was unbecoming to thwart, too hastily 
yielded assent to doubtful pretensions. They even framed a 
theory of the Constitution to suit these ideas. Lord John Russell 
consented, on a celebrated occasion, to become the mouthpiece 
of Stockmarism in the House of Commons. The speech which he 
delivered when the action of the Prince Consort was called in ques- 
tion, has become historic. It is habitually cited by apologists who 
desire to aggrandize the power and functions of the Crown. Like 
almost all attempts to frame a theory of the Constitution, it sought the 
living among the dead. By the time that a scheme of the English 
Constitution is concocted, it has almost of necessity ceased to be 
true. Depending, as the Constitution does, upon a balance of powers 
and forces which are in a constant state of relative growth and 
decline, the theory, even if it be brought up to the very latest date 
at the time when it is framed, is pretty sure to be out of date at the 
time when it is published. The position of things has changed. 
Baron Stockmar and the Prince Consort, drawing their doctrine out 
of old English books and historic precedents, illustrated by foreign, 
and chiefly German, analogies, adopted a procedure more certain 
perhaps than any other that could be devised, to lead them astray. 
Even if they possessed, as they certainly did not, the flexibility of 
mind and quickness of intuitive perception needful to discern the 
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genius of a people and the character of institutions foreign to 
their personal experience, the method which they employed, and 
the conditions which surrounded them as observers, were almost 
of a necessity fatal to success. A court, even a court so pure as 
that of England, is the very last place in which parliamentary 
government can be fairly studied. A Prince Consort, even a Prince 
Consort so admirable in intention, so respectable in character, so con- 
scientious and painstaking in every relation of life as Prince Albert 
was, is the very last person to comprehend the working of Parlia- 
mentary institutions so developed as those of England. It is too 
rough to be congenial to a situation so delicate, difficult, and even 
equivocal as that of the husband of a reigning queen, and the father 
of an heir-apparent to the throne. The assistance of a kind of 
private physician-minister, such as Baron Stockmar was, would make 
matters rather worse than better. The disposition to minimize par- 
liamentary authority, and to assert an influence of the court and of 
the Crown above and beyond them, is in such circumstances inevi- 
table. 

The premature death of the Prince Consort, the withdrawal of 
the Queen for a long term of years from active interest in political 
affairs, and the long Premierships of Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Gladstone, men very dissimilar in most respects, but neither of them 
courtiers, nor possessing the qualities likely to make them the 
favourites of court favourites—men of great natural vigour of 
character, of strong purpose, and of resolute political convictions— 
all these things have contributed to keep in check for a time the 
assumptions which Baron Stockmar encouraged. Under Lord 
Beaconsfield’s administration they have revived, and revived in 
a more mischievous form and under worse guidance than ever 
before. They are ostentatiously set forth in courtier-like Memoirs 
appearing under the royal sanction, and in political manifestos 
of important Conservative organs.' They fit in with the doc- 
trines which Lord Beaconsfield has professed with more steadiness 
than any other of his fluctuating opinions, and which he pro- 
bably seriously entertains. They are likely enough to receive 
very mischievous development at his hands—a development in 
which there may be the seeds of future troubles, unless a more 
modest view of the functions of the Crown in the Constitution than 
that which he encourages, be adopted and acted upon in future. The 
personal power of the monarch is in danger of becoming either 4 
means of thwarting a minister who has the confidence of the country 
without the good-will of the sovereign ; or, what might be yet more 
calamitous, the personal power of an adroit flatterer and a daring 


(1) See for instance the new number of the Quarterly Review. , 
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adventurer is likely, under forms of obsequious submission, to take 
the place of the personal power of the monarch. Cardinal Wolsey 
wrote, Ego et rex meus. Lord Beaconsfield makes a very near 
approach sometimes to a similar egotism. It is no longer possible 
to treat him with the half-contemptuous indulgence that was 
thought to be due to a political comedian. Up till 1874 Mr. 
Disraeli was treated by the whole political press of England as a 
joke, although he was often treated—and especially in the Quarterly 
Review—as a very misplaced and untimely joke. In 1878, without 
being a serious personage, he holds very serious issues in his 
hands. It is essential that men should be reminded what manner 
of man he is, to whom the English people, the English Parlia- 


ment, and the Queen of England, have committed a sort of political 
dictatorship. 
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Il. 


Tue first years of the pontificate of Pius IX. can be remembered 
with satisfaction by no party. Seldom has history shown a more 
curious complication of false positions and inextricable dilemmas. 
The main points of the situation are well known. The new Pope 
took from the first a lofty view of his spiritual prerogative, but 
began his reign without a definite temporal policy. He was kindly 
and simple-minded, but accessible to flattery and wanting in wisdom, 
and rather obstinate than strong. The liberal party took advantage 
of an amnesty which he issued on his accession—in itself a very 
ordinary act—to credit him with liberal tendencies, and to exalt him 
as the heaven-sent patron of Italian unity and freedom. He pro- 
mised reforms, and was rewarded by calculated acclamations. There 
was something contemptible in this mode of cajoling a ruler, and 
there was something undignified in the way in which the flatteries 
were swallowed and the reforms postponed. The war of Piedmont 
with Austria in 1848 put an end to this child’s play. At first, 
indeed, the demagogues pretended that the Pope had gone to war 
with Austria, and there was much debate as to whether he had or 
had not blessed the banners of the volunteers, and, if he had, whether 
his blessing would still be valid if they crossed the Po. But on 
April 29, 1848, the Pope published an allocution in which he 
definitely took the Austrian side. From that moment his popularity 
was gone. Alarmed at its loss he temporised again. 

‘ Inthe autumn of 1848 he placed Rossi at the head of affairs. 
Rossi tried to steera middle course. The task was impossible ; his 
own harshness and pedantry embittered the enmities on both sides 
which his policy evoked, and he succeeded in uniting the contending 
factions only in the single object of assassinating himself. On 
November 15 he was stabbed at the door of the parliament. The 
cowardly Assembly held its session without alluding to the fact 
that the prime minister had been killed on the stairs. Both 
parties welcomed this crime. The liberal papers spoke of it 
without reprobation ; the ultra-papal commandant of gendarmes 
refused to make any attempt to punish the assassins. The terri- 
fied Pope fled to Gaeta in disguise, and surrendered himself to the 
influence of Antonelli, who had pretended to join in the constitutional 
movement, but now showed his true colours, and kept his power till 
he died. It was now Antonelli’s object that Rome should fall into 
anarchy. Commissioners were appointed to govern in the Pope’s 
name, who refused to do anything except protest against the assump- 
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tion of power by any one else. The deadlock was complete. 
Gradually a demand arose that Mazzini and Garibaldi should be 
sent for. Both accepted the call, Mazzini writing sternly of what 
had passed, and advising the convocation of a constituent assembly 
and the proclamation of a republic. This advice was followed, and 
on March 20, 1849, Mazzini and two Romans were chosen 
triumvirs. 

In the deliberate absence of any ruler the Romans had no choice 
but to create a republic, but it was clear from the first that the 
fortunes of that republic were almost desperate. Three of the four 
Catholic powers, Austria, Naples, and Spain, were certain to attack it. 
From two quarters only was help possible, from the rest of Italy or 
from France, the fourth Catholic power, but a power which was at 
that time republican also. As regards help from the rest of Italy, 
the moment for seeking it had gone by. A year before, Rome would 
have found all Italy, almost all Europe, in revolution, but now the 
flame was dying out. The defeat of Novara, on March 23, put an 
end to hope from Piedmont. An earnest attempt, made by Mazzini 
before his arrival in Rome, to secure co-operation from Tuscany 
failed, and the ill-conducted Tuscan constitutional movement 
expired with the return of the grand duke on April 13. Venice 
remained in arms; her heroic defence against Austria was adding 
the last glory to her famous name. But she could spare no help to 
Rome. From France Mazzini never hoped much, though neither he 
nor the French nation were prepared for what actually took place. 
France was undergoing a reaction from the exaggerated enthusiasms 
of 1848, in a dark hour of apathy and fears in which more than one 
sinister ambition was finding a congenial air. M. Thiers’ has 
related with cynical frankness the secret history of the dispatch of 
the French expedition to Rome. 

Without his express authority we might have suspected, but should 
hardly have allowed ourselves to assert, that the expedition was from 
beginning to end a deliberate fraud upon both the French and Italian 
peoples ; that almost every word uttered by the French ministers in 
the Assembly and the French general in Italy was a conscious false- 
hood; that, as M. Thiers says, “It was not for the sake of the 
Roman people, it was not for the sake of Catholicism, that we went 
to Rome, it was for the sake of France ;” and for the sake of France 
in what way? In the first place to gain for the Prince-President 
the support of the clerical party, and in the second place to assert 
the influence of France in Italy in opposition to that of Austria, 
since, said M. Thiers, “ rather than see the Austrian eagle on the 
flagstaff that rises above the Tiber, I would destroy a hundred con- 
stitutions and a hundred religions.” This seems a needless energy 
of resolve, but M. Thiers tells us that we “can hardly conceive the 


(1) Conversations with Mr. Senior, Fortnightly Review, October, 1877. 
VOL. XXIII. N.S. 3B 
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interest which France takes in Rome,” not only on vulgar grounds 
which all may share, as the centre of Catholicism, art, and history, 
but “as having long been the second city of the French Empire.’’ 

From any less exalted point of view it was certainly hard to find 
a reason why France should interfere in Rome in 1849. As a 
Catholic country she could not be expected to help the Roman 
republic against the Pope. Still less did it befit her, as a republic, 
to stifle a sister republic which had in many ways a stronger right 
to existence than herself. But although France was a republic, her 
ministers were not republicans; they were paving the way, as fast 
as they dared, for an ultramontane empire; they were resolved to 
crush the Roman republic, and to help them to deceive the Assembly 
which they led, they counted upon their countrymen’s vanity, on 
their desire to pose as heroes on every stage which the world’s 
history offers. M. Odilon Barrot rested his proposal for the dispatch 
of troops to Italy on “the expediency of maintaining the French 
influence in Italy, and the wish to be instrumental in securing to the 
Roman people a good government, founded on liberal institutions.” 
The Assembly consented, and a body of troops under General 
Oudinot was sent to Civita Vecchia. Before them went an aide- 
de-camp to announce “that the wish of the majority would be 
respected, and no form of government imposed which the Roman 
people had not chosen.” Won by fair words, the municipality of 
Civita Vecchia allowed the French to land. The triumvirs remon- 
strated, but it was too late. They then sent to Oudinot a dignified 
protest, stating that this invasion was a violation of the law of 
nations, and declaring their intention to resist. Oudinot replied 
with a proclamation, written by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, which re- 
peated that the French “had no wish to exercise an oppressive 
influence, or to impose a government contrary to the wish of the 
Romans.” He then declared Civita Vecchia in a state of siege, 
disarmed the garrison, and forbade the municipality to meet. The 
prefect protested, and Oudinot put him in prison. 

The French Assembly had authorised Oudinot to enter Rome “ if 
he were likely to meet with no serious resistance, or were invited 
thither by the wish of the population.” The triumvirs repeatedly 
told him that any attack on Rome would be strenuously resisted. 
He did, however, attack Rome on April 30, and was driven off by 
Garibaldi, leaving many wounded and prisoners. The wounded were 
carefully tended by a band of Roman ladies, who were afterwards 
described in the French Assembly as courtesans. The prisoners were 
released by the triumvirs, who refused to keep captive republicans 
who had been deluded into a fratricidal war. They thus expressed 
their belief in the brotherhood of all free men, just as Callicratidas, 


by releasing Greek prisoners, expressed his belief in the brotherhood 
of all Hellenes. 
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The news of this attack on Rome caused great discontent in 
France. M. Barrot disavowed Oudinot’s action, but sent him rein- 
forcements instead of recalling him. The general displeasure, how- 
ever, compelled the ministers to send some man of high reputation 
as diplomatic agent, “to devote himself to negotiations and the 
relations to be established between the Roman authorities and the 
Roman people.” M. de Lesseps, then one of the first of diploma- 
tists, as he is now the first of engineers, was dispatched with full 
powers. The masterly State-paper in which he afterwards defended 
his mission, supplemented as it is by the original documents, remains 
the unanswered history of these transactions. 

Reaching Rome on May 10th, M. de Lesseps found that the 
French position was an entirely false one, that the Romans were by 
no means in a state of anarchy, but resolute, united, and in no need 
of French arbitration. The most alarming element in the situation 
was the wounded vanity of the French officers, who wished to wipe 
out the memory of their defeat before Rome by a second assault 
upon that friendly city. While M. de Lesseps negotiated, they 
prepared their attack. In spite of the armistice they threw a bridge 
of boats across the Tiber, and cut the communication between Rome 
and the sea; they seized the churcli of St. Paul-without-the-walls ; 
they occupied Monte Mario—a most important position. There was 
a peculiar perfidy in this last act, since M. de Lesseps himself was 
deceived into informing the Roman government that this occupation 
was a mere “ misunderstanding,’ and intended to guard Rome 
against the advance of foreign foes. The triumvirs, justly im- 
pressed with M. de Lesseps’ honour, took pains to quiet the natural 
anger of the Roman people, who thus saw one point after another 
seized by the French troops. Meantime M. de Lesseps and the 
triumvirs concluded a convention as follows :—The Romans, welcom- 
ing the French as friends, allowed them to take up such positions 
outside Rome as health and the defence of the country required. 
This arrangement was in no case to be put an end to, except at a 
fortnight’s notice. 

M. de Lesseps signed this convention, as he was fully empowered to 
do. But General Oudinot refused to be bound by it. He went further; 
he broke a promise of his own given in writing to General Roselli, 
that he would defer the attack on Rome at any rate till June 4, 
and began the attack on June 2. Almost at the same moment—on 
May 29—M. de Lesseps was recalled. The fact was that on that 
very day the Constituent had given place to the Legislative Assembly, 
there was a shifting of power at Paris, and M. Barrot and those 
behind him could do as they pleased. 

We may pause here to consider the internal condition of Rome. 
At the time when the Republic was proclaimed there was much to 
justify the contempt which was widely felt in Europe for the new 
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government. The Romans seemed to be acting only because they 
could not help it; and the debates in the Assembly showed little 
except aimlessness and terror. Suddenly this temper changed. A 
mass of men in imminent danger may be sobered by it or mad- 
dened according to the impulse given, and the Romans were like the 
crew of a sinking ship whose captain comes on deck and takes the 
command. A diplomatic dispatch* has preserved for us an account 
of Mazzini’s arrival in the Assembly, and the transformation of a 
scene of confused recrimination into a scene of enthusiasm and 
vigorous action. His influence on the troops was of the same kind. 
On his election as triumvir the officers of the National Guard told 
him that most of the guard would refuse to defend the city. “It 
seemed to me,” he says, “that I understood the Roman people far 
better than they, and I therefore gave orders that all the battalions 
should defile in front of the Palace of the Assembly, that the 
question might be put to the troops. The universal shout of war that 
arose from the ranks drowned in an instant the timid doubts of the 
leaders.” 

It is, however, to Garibaldi that the credit of the heroic military 
defence of Rome must be mainly ascribed. We must look to the 
internal management of the city, its finances, order, religion, for 
definite traces of Mazzini’s government. And here M. de Lesseps 
must first be heard. After speaking of a suspicion which he at first 
entertained that Mazzini was influenced against France by Protestant 
missionaries, he adds :— 

“‘T have the less hesitation in making known the opinion which I 
then held of Mazzini, with whom I was in open conflict, inasmuch 
as throughout our subsequent negotiations I have nothing but 
praise for the loyalty and moderation of his character, which have 
won my entire esteem. Now that he has fallen from power, and is 
doubtless seeking a refuge in some foreign country, I owe an 
expression of homage to the nobility of his feelings, the sincerity of 
his convictions, his high capacity, his integrity, and his courage.” 

When the triumvirs assumed power, the state of the public 
finances was such that their first act was to debate whether govern- 
ment could be carried on at all. Under the papal rule the treasury 
had been entrusted to a dignified person who could not be called 
upon to show accounts, and was only removable by being made a 
cardinal. During the three perilous months of the triumvirate the 
finances were thoroughly put in order, and a large reserve of money 
collected, which was duly appropriated by the papal functionary on 
his return. The republican leaders left office poorer than when 
they accepted it. Mazzini, as triumvir, dined for two francs a day ; 
Garibaldi, less provident than when, in 1860, after conquering @ 
kingdom, he found that he had still nearly thirty pounds, left Rome in 


(1) Bianchi’s Diplomazia Europea, vol. vi. p. 452. 
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absolute penury. More surprising was the unwonted honesty of the 
lowest of the people. Some families whose houses were endangered 
by the French bombardment were quartered in the empty palaces 
of Roman nobles who had fled to Gaeta, leaving money and jewellery 
lying about their rooms. Not so much as a brooch was stolen. 
Crime, in fact, was for the time almost unknown. Some assassina- 
tions were committed at Ancona, which Mazzini instantly punished 
with terrible severity, threatening to send half the forces of the 
republic to Ancona if such crimes were repeated. If order, honesty, 
courage are tests of civic life, it is not too much to say that Rome had 
never been so Roman since the Punic Wars. ‘This spirit found a fit 
expression in Mazzini’s State papers, which show the characteristic 
Roman dignity, the absence of flattery or exaggeration, the stern 
assumption that the aim of every Roman is to live and die for Rome. 

The accusations brought against Mazzini’s government elude for 
the most part precise examination. To call him a communist, a 
bandit, a “modern Nero,” was merely to use conventional language 
in describing a republican chief. There was more force in the 
complaints of some of his own party that by his Quixotic regard for 
the property and life of enemies, he threw away advantages which 
Rome could ill spare,—as when he exempted the rich men who had 
fled to Gaeta from taxation because they had not consented to be 
taxed,—or forbade Garibaldi to follow up the flying French army 
on April 30, because the Romans could not believe themselves to be 
at war with a friendly republic, except when they caught the French 
in the act of trying to enter Rome. 

On a more serious matter Mazzini’s government provoked fears in 
many quarters. It was suspected that he meant to disestablish 
Catholicism in favour of Protestantism, or of some other schismatic 
communion. It is worth while to consider what position he actually 
took up. He seems to have interfered with nothing which he did 
not think absolutely immoral, but rather to have laid stress on those 
acts of common worship or reverence which have the same force for 
all. Thus, on the one hand, he turned the Inquisition into a 
lodging-house for poor families, and protected monks and nuns who 
wished to re-enter the world. But when the people took some con- 
fessionals to strengthen barricades, he ordered them to be instantly 
replaced, and warned the Romans to shun even the appearance of an 
outrage against the religion of their fathers. 

Easter, which fell in the time of the triumvirate, was celebrated 
with the accustomed solemnity. It is not the Pope whom Christians 
worship, and his absence need not stop a Christian feast. A priest 
blessed the people from the balcony of St. Peter’s, and Mazzini, as 
representative of the republic, consented to stand there too,—a 
prophetic figure intercalated among so many pontiffs more strangely 
than Cromwell among the English kings. 
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Rome was defended long and bravely, but on June 30 the French 
were masters of the bastions and all the heights, and it was plain 
that the’ end was near. Mazzini then proposed a scheme which 
recalls “the oath of the Phoceans” and one of Horace’s noblest 
odes. He proposed that the triumvirs, the Assembly, the army, and 
such of the people as chose should leave Rome, and create in the 
Campagna a centre of desperate resistance to Austria and France. 
But the Assembly refused. ‘The singular calmness,” adds Mazzini 
with some naiveté, “which they had shown until that moment had 
induced me to believe that they would have hailed the proposition 
with applause.” This voluntary exile of the whole State—this 
carrying, as it were, into the desert of the fortune and the fame of 
Rome—would doubtless have created a profound impression through- 
out Italy and Europe. The men who made that expedition would 
probably all have been killed—as almost all the men who did 
actually go out with Garibaldi were killed—but if they had main- 
tained themselves even for a few months, it is still conceivable that 
Italy might have risen. The Assembly were not ready to do this, 
but what they did has won them the praise of heroism from judges 
less stern than the triumvir. Through all the perils of the siege 
they sat unmovedly—such of them as were not needed on the walls 


—perfecting the new constitution; and when the French were in 
the city, when once again— 


‘* Galli per dumos aderant, arcemque teuebant, 
Defensi tenebris et dono noctis opace,”— 


on that last morning the Assembly—destined, every man of them, 
to exile, imprisonment, or death—proclaimed upon the Capitol the 
Statutes of Republican Rome. Like the Roman who bought the 
field on which Hannibal was encamped, they testified to their belief 
that the enemies of the Eternal City should perish and that she should 
endure. 

The French entered Rome. Garibaldi marched out with a handful 
of brave men, meaning to fight his way to Venice, which was still 
in arms. Mazzini remained in Rome to watch for any chance of 
renewing the struggle ; but he knew in his heart that no such chance 
would come. 

It is hard to lose the dream of a life; and when that dream has 
drawn all its lustre from virtue, when joy has been conceived only 
in the loving service of the noblest being, the highest ideal we know, 
then if a man sees his ideal crushed before his eyes, and feels that 
honour itself has turned against him, and that because he has dis- 
dained base things he has lost all—then shall it be known whether 
his virtue is a derivative and conquerable thing, or has in it an 
inbred energy that is incapable of despair. If he can raise his head 
to fight anew, he will find all fighting easy now. The worst has 
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come to the worst; henceforth can no man trouble him; he bears in 
his spirit the tidemark of its highest woe. 

Through such an hour Mazzini passed, sitting among the ruins of 
his Rome. He waited for friends to rally round him, but none 
dared to rally—for foes to slay him, but no man dared to slay. At 
last he passed through the midst of them and went his way, and as 
for the last time he saw the sun set on Rome, he might surely have 
said with more truth than any Cato of tragedy, 


‘¢Son Roma i fidi miei, Roma son io.” 


And here, if it were cast into a drama, the tale of Mazzini’s life 
would close; for there are careers which culminate in defeat, as 
others in victory, and the labours of another score of years gave no 
second chance to face unshaken such a crash and ruin of a world. 
The year 1849, in spite of its crushing defeats, was in fact a turning 
point in Italian fortunes. Men had measured themselves with the 
enemy; they had learnt to dare; and the movement throughout 
Italy was never wholly checked again. In each onward step 
Mazzini aided. His words, his writings, gaining fresh authority as 
advancing years confirmed their wisdom in the past, were the 
fountain-head of that clear and continuous manifestation of the 
national will which impelled and enabled the Piedmontese govern- 
ment to take advantage of each opportunity that offered for the 
unification of Italy. Of the way in which this was done, however, 
he often disapproved. Nothing, for instance, could be more dis- 
tasteful to him than the alliance on which Piedmont depended 
in 1859. He foretold, and truly, that it would be bought at an 
extravagant price. And had it been granted without sinister 
end, he yet could not endure that Lombards or Venetians, the 
descendants of Livy and Dandolo, should owe their liberty to a 
foreign despot’s grace, should accept from an unclean hand 


‘A gift of that which is not to be given 
By all the blended powers of earth and heaven.” 


After the peace of Villafranca he used all his influence to induce the 
small States of Central Italy to annex themselves to the Piedmontese 
monarchy—unity, as ever, being his first aim. It was he again who 
prepared, and urged Garibaldi to undertake, the revolution in Sicily 
and Naples, promising that if it succeeded he would claim nothing 
of the glory, and that if it failed it should be accounted a “ Mazzinian 
dream.” After Garibaldi’s splendid success in Naples in 1860, 
Mazzini’s eyes were turned to Venice and Rome. The liberation of 
Venice was marred by the same intervention which had marred the 
liberation of Lombardy. The deliverance of Rome was long, and, 
as Mazzini thought, needlessly delayed, and when it came in 1870 it 
came only to show him that the Rome of his aspiration, the religious, 
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republican Rome which was a third time to head the world, was not 
to be built in a day. 

He felt, too, a sorrow which came not from Italy alone—the 
sorrow of seeing the cause of liberty and progress in Europe defiled 
by anarchy and divorced from religion—tyranny and bigotry opposed 
not by free co-operation and deeper faith, but by communistic out- 
rages and materialistic unbelief. And of all this his religious isola- 
tion weighed on him the most. ‘The religious question,” he wrote 
in 1865, “pursues me like a remorse; it is the only one of any real 
importance.” And although to the last, and through the long decay 
of a terrible disease, he continued his active work of all kinds, and 
died by inches in harness, toiling without haste or rest, yet his 
increasing preoccupation with religious ideas becomes plainly evident. 
This is accompanied by a melancholy wonder that others cannot see 
as he sees, by a painful yearning for the progress of kindred souls. 
Yet with this there is that serenity which often comes to those to 
whom youth has been a generous struggle, and manhood a disci- 
plining pain. There is a disengagement as of a spirit which has 
already borne all; and which, like one who awaits a solemn cere- 
mony, is making ready for the Sacrament of Death. 

And surely, when Mazzini’s story shall have passed into Italian 
legend and song, men will say, in old Greek fashion, that it was 
“ not without the will of heaven” that it was appointed to this man 
to die not in Genoa, turbulent nurse of heroes, where in dark days 
he had been born, not in Rome, where he had ruled in manhood, 
more royal than a king, but in that still city upon Arno’s stream to 
which, after all her tumults, it has been given to become the very 
sanctuary and image of peace,— 

‘*To body forth the ghostliness of things 
In silence visible and perpetual calm.” 

Even so, will their poets answer, Apollo sought the body of 
Sarpedon, “ best-beloved of men,” and carried him far from the 
battle, and washed him in Scamander’s wave, and gave him to two 
mighty ministers to bear him home,— 

“Yrve kat Oavatw SiWupdoow, oe pa puy dKa 
KaTGecav év Avxins évpetns miove Sno. 


III. 


In discussing a public life we naturally consider it first as the 
public saw it—its struggles or weaknesses concealed beneath at any 
rate an external strength and consistency. But when the character 
is so exceptional as Mazzini’s, we desire also to know something of 
its springs of action, of the natural instincts which transformed 
themselves into so unusual a vigour of public virtue. And Mazzini 
has himself told the story of the chief inward crisis of his life, after 
the failure of his first insurrection and the death of many of his 
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friends. A few quotations will indicate the sources alike of his 
weakness and of his strength :— 


‘Were I to live for a century I could never forget the close of that year 
(1836), nor the moral tempest that passed over me, and amid the vortex of 
which my spirit was so nearly overwhelmed. I speak of it now with reluctance, 
and solely for the sake of those who may be doomed to suffer what I then suf- 
fered, and to whom the voice of a brother who has escaped from that tempest— 
storm-beaten and bleeding indeed, but with re-tempered soul—may, perhaps, 
indicate the path of salvation. 

‘“‘Tt was the tempest of doubt, which I believe all who devote their lives to a 
great enterprise, yet have not dried and withered up the soul, like Robespierre, 
beneath some barren intellectual formula, but have retained a loving heart, are 
doomed, once at least, to battle through. My heart was overflowing with and 
greedy of affection; as fresh and eager to unfold to joy as in the days when 
sustained by my mother’s smile; as full of fervid hope, for others at least, if 
not for myself. But during those fatal months there darkened around me such 
a hurricane of sorrow, disillusion, and deception, as to bring before my eyes, in 
all its ghastly nakedness, a foreshadowing of the old age of my soul, solitary, 
in a desert world, wherein no comfort in the struggle was vouchsafed to me. 

‘It was not only the overthrow, for an indefinite period, of every Italian 
hope; the dispersion of the best of our party; the series of persecutions which 
had undone the work we had done in Switzerland and driven us away from the 
spot nearest Italy; the exhaustion of our means, and the accumulation of 
almost insurmountable material obstacles between me and the task I had set 
myself to do ;—it was the falling to pieces of that moral edifice of faith and 
love, from which alone I had derived strength for the combat; the scepticism I 
saw rising around me on every side; the failure of faith in those who had 
solemnly bound themselves with me to pursue unshaken the path we had 
known at the outset to be choked with sorrows; the distrust I detected in those 
most dear to me as to the motives and intentions which sustained and urged me 
onward in the evidently unequal struggle. Even at that time the adverse 
opinion of the majority was a matter of little moment to me; but to see myself 
suspected of ambition or any other than noble motives by the one or two beings 
upon whom I had concentrated my whole power of attachment, prostrated my 
spirit in deep despair. And these things were revealed to me at the very time 
when, assailed as I was on every side, I felt most intensely the need of comfort- 
ing and re-tempering my spirit in communion with the fraternal souls I had 
deemed capable of comprehending even my silence, of divining all that I 
suffered in deliberately renouncing every earthly joy, and of smiling in suffer- 
ing with me. It was precisely in this hour of need that these fraternal souls 
withdrew from me. 

“When I felt that I was indeed alone in the world—alone, but for my poor 
mother, far away and unhappy also for my sake—I drew back in terror at the 
void before me. Then, in that moral desert, doubtcame upon me. Perhaps I was 
wrong and the world right? Perhaps my idea was indeed a dream? Perhaps 
I had been led on not by an idea but by my idea; by the pride of my own con- 
ception, an intellectual egotism withering the spontaneous impulses of my 
heart, which would have led me to the modest virtues of a limited sphere, and 
to duties near at hand and easy of fulfilment. 

“‘T will not dwell upon the effect of these doubts on my spirit. I will simply 
say that I suffered so much as to be driven to the confines of madness. At 
times I started from my sleep at night and ran to the window, in delirium, 
believing that I heard the voice of Jacopo Ruffini calling to me. The slightest 
incident, a word, a tone, moved me to tears. Whilst I was struggling and 
sinking beneath my cross, I heard a friend, whose room was a few doors distant 
from mine, answer a young girl who, haying some suspicion of my unhappy 
condition, was urging him to break in upon my solitude, by saying: ‘ Leave 
him alone; he is in his element—conspiring and happy.’” 
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He goes on to narrate how the conviction came to him that his 
sufferings were the temptations of egotism, and arose from a mis- 
conception of life, from some remaining influence exercised on him 


by the theory which proposes to each man the search after happiness 
as the aim of his existence here. 


‘*T had combated the evil in others, but not sufficiently in myself. In my 
own case, and as if the better to seduce me, that false definition of life had 
thrown off every baser stamp of material desires, and had centred itself in the 
affections, as in an inviolable sanctuary. I ought to have regarded them as a 
blessing of God, to be accepted with gratitude whenever it descended to irradiate 
or cheer my existence, not demanded them either as a right or as a reward. I 
had unconsciously made of them the condition of the fulfilment of my duties. I 
had been unable to realise the true ideal of love—love without earthly hope— 
and had unknowingly worshipped, not love itself, but the joys of love. When 
these vanished, I had despaired of all things; as if the joys or sorrows I en- 
countered on the path of life could alter the aim I had aspired to reach; as if 
the darkness or serenity of heaven could change the purpose or necessity of the 
journey..... 

‘*T came to my better self alone; without aid from others, through the help 
of a religious conception, which I verified by history. From the idea of GodI 
descended to the conception of progress; from the conception of progress, toa 
true conception of life; to faith in a mission and its logical consequence—duty, 
the supreme rule of life; and having reached that faith I swore to myself that 
nothing in this world should again make me doubt or forsake it... . I dug 
with my own hands the grave, not of my affections—God is my witness that 
now, greyheaded, I feel them yet as in the days of my earliest youth—but of 
all the desires, exigencies, and ineffable comforts of affection ; and I covered the 
earth over that graye, so that none might ever know the Lyo buried beneath. 
From reasons—some of them apparent, some of them unknown—my life was, 
is, and were it not near the end, would remain unhappy; but never since that 
time have I for an instant allowed myself to think that my own unhappiness 
could in any way influence my actions. Whether the sun shine with the serene 
splendour of an Italian morn, or the leaden corpse-like hue of the northern mist 
be above us, I cannot see that it changes our duty. God dwells above the 
earthly heaven, and the holy stars of faith and the future still shine within our 
own souls, even though their light consume itself unreflected as the sepulchral 


lamp.” 

Is not this what the poet means when he speaks of Virtue like a 
household god promising empire 2—this return upon itself of the 
resolute spirit, beginning, as it were, an inward epoch with a Hegira 
from all earthly joy, and proclaiming an unknown triumph in the 
very extremity of disaster and defeat? I have quoted this passage 
because of all his writings it best explains the man; because it 
shows that the passion of love in its loftiest meaning was the 
guiding energy of his whole career, so that if Garibaldi is “ one of 
Plutarch’s men,” Mazzini is one of Plato’s; he is the EpwtK0s 
peta diAocoguas, the man who has carried down with him the 
instincts of love and of philosophy from the heaven where he has 
looked on truth; he mounts from step to step that chain of high 
affections along which Plato teaches that a soul can rise from the 
love of its human counterpart to the love of God. The intermediate 
passion between these two is the love of country—the love, as Plato 
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has it, of institutions and of laws—t-:e devotion to great ideas which 
widely influence the welfare of mankind. For the patriot too is 
enamoured ; he is enamoured of his conception of a great multitude 
of kindred souls, leading the life which he deems noblest after the 
fashion which he can picture best, happy amid the scenes inwoven 
with his earliest and his inmost joy. 

This parallel between the lover, the patriot, the saint, might 
be carried far. It will be enough here to notice some analogies 
between Mazzini’s love for Italy and that love which the world has 
agreed to take as the loftiest type of individual passion, the love of 
Dante for Beatrice. Both loves were wholly free from self-assertion 
and jealousy, both were intensified and exalted by sorrow. 

Mazzini’s whole public career was a series of self-abnegations. 
He sowed the harvest which another statesman reaped ; the people 
for whom he had toiled the first and the hardest made its idol of 
another hero. But for this there is not in his most intimate corre- 
spondence the shadow of a regret. The only solicitude which he 
shows is for the memory of some of his earliest friends—the Ruffini, 
the Bandiera—whom he thinks in danger of missing the reverence 
which is their due. To his own acts he rarely alludes; and but for 
the pressure which induced him to write some autobiographical notes 
towards the close of his life, there would already be great difficulty 
in retracing his career. It is owing to the care of others that his 
writings have not been dispersed and lost. What need was there 
for him to put on record his love for Italy? What could other 
men’s knowledge or ignorance of it add to it or take away? That 
Italy, as he conceived her, should exist, would have been enough 
for him. 

Another form of jealousy leads the lover to disparage all loves 
except his own, from his uneasy fear lest she may not in truth be so 
unique as he wishes to believe her. From this also the truest lovers, 
the truest patriots, are free. Like Dante, they desire that Monna 
Vanna should walk with Monna Bice on the flowery way, that 
Lucia should stand beside Beatrice in the height of heaven, that all — 
fair women should grow to their best and fairest, and keep thereby 
the sweeter company with her whom they never can excel ; or their 
patriotism is like Mazzini’s, who desired that all other nations also 
should be free and grow, that each should express to the full the 
divine idea which is the centre of her strength, being assured that 
the place of Italy could none other take, nor city in either hemi- 
sphere diminish the name of Rome. 

Consider again the influence, on lover or patriot, of exile, sever- 
ance, sorrow. ‘There are some, indeed, who have called human love 
an importunate and perishable thing, which must be fed with such 
food as earth can give it, lest it pine and die ; but a love like Dante’s 
is not so, but grows more pervading through self-control, and more 
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passionate through the austerity of honour, and only draws a 
stronger aliment from separation, anguish, and death. And simi- 
larly the intensification of Mazzini’s love for Italy, through her 
sorrows and his own, is manifest in all his works. Loving Italy 
in every phase of her existence, he “ less loves her crowned than 
chained ;” his passion is the passion of a chivalry which at once 
compassionates and adores. And we see it strengthen in his own 
yearning solitude; we feel it in many a mournful sentence, whose 
immediate impulse we can now no more retrace than the anatomist 
can retrace the pang which has given birth to a tear. 

Few natures could have derived more suffering than Mazzini’s 
from a life of conspiracy and exile. Compare him, for instance, with 
his fellow-townsman Bixio, the true type of the Genoese revolu- 
tionary. Bixio needed for his happiness nothing but adventure and 
storm. When the last despot in Italy was overthrown, “ the second 
of the thousand” of Garibaldi’s heroes could find no peace till he 
went out to struggle with the elements and an unsailed sea. Men 
like Bixio, like Garibaldi, are at ease in revolutions. Mazzini was 
differently wrought. The beautiful melancholy countenance, the 
delicate frame, the candid and yearning heart,—all these indicated 
anature born for thought and affection, not meant for suspicions and 
controversies and the bitterness of a life-long war. Courage, indeed, 
was easy, conspiracy was endurable, but exile broke his heart. Dante 
was exiled, but Dante could still look on Italian faces and hear Italian 
speech, and know that the city of his love and hatred lay beneath the 
same arch of heaven. With this other exile it was not so. It was 
in London—the visible type of a universe hastening confusedly to 
unknown ends and careless of individual pain—that Mazzini must 
regret that land whose name, even to men born far off, seems to 
make a part of all soft desire,—the land whose very air and memory 
invite to unworldly emotion and to passionate repose. 

And in that inward exile of the heart, it was easy in comparison 
for Dante to sustain long life upon the brief possession of what no 
soul can forget. Mazzini’s was a harder lot. No eyes were to 
promise him his peace,—noi darem pace a voi diletto; he must 
imagine for himself the unknown delight ; he must recognise, as he 
said, those for whom he cared most deeply rather by the pain they 
could give him than the joy. Even as for the sake of Italy he must 
endure to be exiled from Italy, so for love’s sake he must renounce 
love; his affections must be the more ardent because impersonal ; he 
must foster them only to forego. 

It does not seem, however, that Mazzini considered himself as 
entitled to any especial pity. Had he chosen his own lot on earth, 
it is likely that he would have desired that some great cause should 
absorb his energies, and teach him to make life one effort of virtue, 
and to adventure his all unreservedly upon the instinct of duty 
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which he carried in his heart. It is likely that he would have pur- 
chased this temper at the cost of lifelong pain, if he could make of 
unselfish sorrow his initiation into the mystery of human fellowship, 
his needed impulse to an impersonal hope. For indeed tender- 
ness is as necessary as courage if a life of sorrow is to be made 
wholly heroic. The very unselfishness of such a man’s work for 
others is in danger of bringing with it something of isolation as well 
as of sympathy. Against his will a certain sternness and aridity 
will infuse itself into his manner and his style; by silence rather 
than by speech his self-suppression will be too plainly seen. 

It is against such an impression of Mazzini as this that his friends 
are at most pains to guard. They wish us to imagine him as a man 
kept in deep peace by aspiration only, and by such simple pleasures 
as are inseparable from the child-like heart. They tell us of his 
playful humour, of the mild brightness of his friendly eyes, of his 
delight in birds, in flowers, in children—of moments when the 
yearning exile was overheard singing softly to himself at dead of 
night, while his guitar “ spake low to him of sweet companionships.” 
They would have us believe that “there is nothing which a spirit of 
such magnitude cannot overcome or undergo”—that the storms 
which beat on such a head can only. give a new depth to tenderness, 
a new dignity to the appealing look, che par sorriso ed é dolore. 

And what then, we may ask, were the beliefs from which this 
constancy was born? On what conception of the universe did he 
sustain this impregnable calm ? 

The answer to this question, which has already been given in 
effect in Mazzini’s own words, is somewhat singular. Without 
appeal to revelation, with only the afterthought of an appeal to 
history, he as it were discovered and lived by a theology of his own. 
He became the apostle and martyr of a view of the sum of things 
which simply occurred to him, of dogmas which no one taught 
him, and which, though he constantly preached them, he scarcely 
attempted to prove. Before we consider the dogmas themselves, we 
may pause to inquire whether there can be any justification for this 
prophetic attitude in an age which may be supposed to have learnt 
to attain truth by organized methods, and independently of indi- 
vidual enthusiasms. 

In this age of profound modification of received beliefs it would 
seem that a man’s duty with regard to religion may be of three 
kinds. There are some who, though almost hopeless of arriving at 
any convictions as to an unseen world, seem strong enough to dis- 
pense with hope; who can labour for their own progress, though 
they believe it ended in the tomb,—for the progress of the race, 
though they doubt whether man will ever raise into a worthy happi- 
ness his “transitory and perilous” being. The duty of these is 
clear. They are the champions of a forlorn adventure ; their mission 
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is to show by their lives that Virtue can never be a paradox; that 
she can approve herself by the mere fact of her existence even ina 
world: where the truth is bad. But these, above all men, must be 
strong. Cato and Brutus were men of iron; but these men must be 
made of sterner stuff than Brutus or Cato. They must be able to 
meet unflinchingly the most iniquitous ruin, the last defeat, and not 
despair, like Cato, of the Republic ; nor fall, like Brutus, exclaiming 
in death’s disillusionment, ‘“‘ Ah, wretched Virtue! thou wert then 
nothing but a name.” 

There are others again who, while they do not assert that reli- 
gious tradition suffices to meet the wider view and keener scrutiny 
of the advancing time, consider, nevertheless, that there is some- 
thing premature, something almost impatient, in already abandoning, 
as insoluble, problems of such import to mankind. So variously 
may history be read that, while to some minds we may seem 
the empty-handed heirs of all the ages, who have asked every 
question and found every answer vain, to others it appears that 
those ages have been but the infancy of man; that he has hardly as 
yet formulated the question which he would ask of the Unseen ; that as 
yet he can neither estimate the value of such answers as have been 
given nor anticipate those which are to come. For Socrates, too, 
prided himself on having brought philosophy down from heaven to 
earth, from unprovable speculations about the firmament to debates 
upon the nature of man, while in reality the speculations of Thales 
and Anaxagoras, though premature, were not useless; and mean- 
time Euclid was writing, as it were, upon the dust the first letters of 
that learning which should weigh and analyse the very stars of 
heaven. Men who take this view, also, have, their duty clear. If 
they surmise that it may not be impossible to know something of the 
destinies of man, they must pursue that search, though it be by 
means which bear as humble a relation to the moral universe as the 
diagrams of Euclid bore to the sidereal heaven. 

There are others, again, to whom a certain view of the universe 
appears axiomatic; who seem to themselves to be speaking that 
which they do know, testifying that which they have seen, when they 
describe the character and counsels of the Eternal. Such men the 
world tests by a rough standard of its own; if it holds them for 
prophets it suffers itself to be swayed by them, even if they produce 
no evidence of what they affirm. 

Such was Mazzini’s case. He appealed, indeed, to history; but 
who has not appealed to that echo of our own voices from the past? 
In reality he rested his doctrine upon the convictions of his own 
heart. Nor need this defect of evidence make us refuse to consider 
his creed. For we know that even in ages when proof was very 
readily admitted, religious feeling rested far less upon proof than 
upon intuition. Some religions scarcely appeal to proof at all; in 
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almost all religions the religious instinct is presupposed and the alleged 
proofs do but direct its manifestation. And as the world advances, 
this subjectivity of religion becomes increasingly apparent. For the 
mass of religious feeling increases while at the same time alleged 
proofs are more vigorously tested and more freely overthrown. The 
result is that the old revelations, while they remain sacred, tend 
gradually to affect mankind in a new way—less as an external 
evidence of an unseen world than as a venerable confirmation of 
what is felt within. It may, indeed, be urged that if in an exact 
age we are to attain to any conclusive knowledge of an unseen world 
we must attain it by an increased power of accurately apprehending 
unseen forces—by experiment rather than by tradition, by scientific 
rather than historical inquiry. This is not the prophet’s business ; 
and he may fairly assume that in the meantime religious conviction 
must be held instinctively if it is to be held at all, and that nothing 
would be gained by invoking defective evidence to supplement 
imperfect intuition. 

This absolute and prophetic tone, commending itself irresistibly to 
many minds as the vehicle of lofty truth, was the source of much 
of Mazzini’s influence in the political, as well as in the religious 
sphere. And hence the effect which he produced was within its own 
limits more intense and pervading than the effect—powerful though 
this was—produced by Garibaldi or Cavour. A physical analogy 
will serve to illustrate my meaning. 

We are apt to pass through somewhat similar stages in our con- 
templation of Nature and of Man. The child or savage takes the 
common course of things for granted, and is impressed only by the 
abnormal and prodigious ; he reverences the tempests and not the 
tides, the thunderbolt rather than the dew. With the birth of 
Science our view changes. We learn to see in Order the highest 
Force, to recognise the highest Will in adherence to unchanging 
Law. The sense of power which this conception gives is such that 
the mind seems capable of coping with the sum of things; we are 
tempted to believe that there is no room in the universe for phenomena 
that transcend our analysis. 

But in the face of certain problems the inquirer is forced to change 
his tone once more. For he finds that the laws and operations 
which can be known have no finality ; that they afford him a subtle, 
almost a visionary, perception of operations beyond his ken, of laws 
of which our highest generalisations may be but the specialised case 
or the incidental aspect. Standing on the shore of the sea of truth 
he divines a universe alive and restless as the sea—the storm of 
inconceivable energies, and the stress of an unknown control. 

And thus it is with our judgment of the lives of men. Our first 
admiration is for heroic impulse: great cities surge around the 
progress of a deliverer, whose deeds have overpassed the common 
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measure of humanity, and confronted him with death and fame. 
Later comes our reverence for statesmanship and wisdom—the reign 
of Law without, the reign of Reason within ; it seems clear that all 
other ideals can be but distortions or mutilations of this. Nor does 
the great statesman ignore the faiths and impulses which most men 
dimly feel: he accepts their validity up to a certain point, and the 
fact that he goes no further seems to prove that there is no further 
to go. In our sense that such a man is a microcosm, we half forget 
that even our cosmos is an island in an infinite sea. 

It may well be that nothing leads us to change our ideal again. 
Men have few aims which cannot be compassed by a Garibaldi or a 
Cavour. 

But a sterner stress may come. For ourselves, or for a whole 
people, we may need a courage which no chivalrous eagerness can 
sustain, nor wisdom of this world justify, which shall be at once 
persistent as deliberate habit, and unhesitating as the impulse of one 
crowning day. Then we learn that the lever which moves the earth 
has its fulerum in the unseen, that the maximum of human energy 
can only be evoked by one whom we may call as we please enthusiast 
or prophet. 

The indications of a Higher Law to which a preacher like Mazzini 
appeals may always seem to us inconclusive, may sometimes seem 
illusory: but whether the cause of his faith and hope be real or 
unreal there is reality in their effects; the very aspect and rumour 
of lofty conviction carries a sovereignty among men, and to those who 
have had close cognizance of such a soul it will seem to have been 
raised up like a god’s statue facing eastward in the market-place, 
ut claros spectaret in ortus—to look towards the dawn of day—to 
make ‘a precursory entrance into the most holy place, by a divine 
transportation.” 

Such, at least, was the impression which Mazzini produced upon 
minds attuned to his message—upon men who died, like Quadrio, 
affirming their belief in “God, Mazzini, and Duty.” And what 
Mazzini preached was God and Duty—God, indwelling, just, and 
good; Duty that prompts to endless effort, rewarded by endless 
progress, while the soul mounts through ascending existences to an 
inconceivable oneness with the Divine. There is nothing new in 
such a conception of man’s destinies as this. It descended in a 
mystery from the East, and before it was preached by Plato and 
Virgil, the prophets of the Greek and Roman world, it had been 
through infinite sorrows the consolation of unnumbered men. Nay, 
more—Mazzini believed that Christ himself, looking with an unique 
foreknowledge beyond the horizon of his earthly age, had foretold 
the progressive revelation of a faith whose teaching should embrace 
His own; He had said that it was expedient that He should depart 
from us that the Paraclete might come; He had promised us the 
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Spirit of Truth, who should guide us into all truth, who should show 
us the things to come, who should abide with us for ever. And 
Mazzini—continuing that controversy between prophet and priest 
which is as old as the Jewish Theocracy—believed that religion is 
not a tradition maintained by rites, but an inspiration renewed by 
the Spirit; and that the Holy Ghostis with us now; and that chosen 
souls express the message, as the whole world works out the thoughts, 
of God. Each quickening of the higher life, each pure strain of 
reverence for God, for Nature, for Humanity, which science or art, 
or solitary musing, or the collective action of nations could teach, 
he held as a gift from the same hand which had already given our 
all. And it was his passionate impulse to “incarnate in humanity,” 
as he said, ‘ that portion of eternal truth which it is granted to us to 
perceive—to convert into an earthly reality so much of the kingdom 
of heaven, the Divine conception permeating life, as it is given us 
to comprehend,” which “haunted him like a remorse,” which 
controlled him as a mission, which bade him speak as one having 
authority, and confront the (Ecumenical Council with a theology 
more august than their own. 


‘‘The arch of the Christian heaven,” he said to them,! ‘‘is too narrow to 
embrace the earth. Beyond that heaven, across the fields of the infinite, we 
discern a yaster sky, illumined by the dawn of a new dogma; and on the rising 
of its sun your own heayen will disappear. Weare but the precursors of that 
dogma—few as yet, but earnestly believing; fortified by the collective instincts 
of the peoples, and sufficiently numerous to convince you—had you sense to 
comprehend it—that when the tide of materialism shall recede, you will find 
yourselves confronted by a far other foe. God, the Father and Educator—the 
law prefixed by Him to life—the capacity, inborn in all men, to fulfil it—free- 
will, the condition of merit—progress upon the ascent leading to God, the 
result of right choice—these are the cardinal points of our faith. 

‘You believe—thus depriving yourselves of every basis of intellectual cer- 
tainty and criterion of truth—in miracles ; in the supernatural ; in the possible 
violation of the laws regulating the universe. 

** We believe in the Unknown, in the Mysterious—to be one day solved— 
which now encompasses us on every side; in the secrets of an intuition inacces- 
sible to analysis ; in the truth of our strange presentiment of an Ideal, which is 
the primitive fatherland of the soul; in an unforeseen power of action granted 
to man in certain rare moments of faith, love, and supreme concentration of all 
the faculties towards a determinate and virtuous aim; but we believe all these 
things the preordained consequence of laws hitherto withheld from our know- 
ledge. 

‘* You believe in a heayen extrinsic to the universe ; in a determinate portion 
of creation, on ascending to which we shall forget the past, forget the ideas and 
affections which caused our hearts to beat on earth. 

“‘ We believe in One Heaven in which we live, and move, and love; which 
embraces—as an ocean embraces the islands that stud its surface—the whole 
indefinite series of existences through which we pass. We believe in the con- 
tinuity of life; in a connecting link uniting all the various periods through 
which it is transformed and developed; in the eternity of all noble affections; 
in the progressive sanctification of every germ of good gathered by the pilgrim 
soul in its journey upon earth and otherwhere. 


(1) Letter to the CEcumenical Council. Fortnightly Review, June 1, 1871. 
VOL. XXIIf. N.S. 3c 
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‘‘We reject the possibility of irrevocable perdition as a blasphemy against 
God, who cannot commit self-destruction in the person of the creature issued 
from himself—as a negation of the law prefixed to life, and as a violation of the 
idea of love which is identical with God. We believe that God called us, by 
creating us; and the call of God can neither be impotent nor false. Grace, as 
we understand it, is the tendency or faculty given to.us all gradually to incar- 


nate the Ideal; it is the law of progress which is His ineffaceable baptism upon 
our souls.” 


It is plain that he who believes these things has nothing left to 
desire. What can we ask of the sum of things but an eternity of 
love, an eternity of virtue,—to mount upwards to the utmost limits of 
the conceivable, and still be at the beginning of our hope? And 
yet we need not wonder that Mazzini was mournful. High thoughts 
bring a deep serenity; but while his brother-men were so suffering 
and so imperfect the yearning for their progress was to him an ever- 
present pain. His mind had taken so strong a bent that he conceived 
the future always for himself as duty, and only for others as joy. 
Such an one must “see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied ;” 
it must be enough for him— 

‘That to him too the high fates gave 
Grace to be sacrificed and save.” 
And is there any life which on reflection seems to us more desirable 
than this? Is there not something within us which even exults at 
the thought that Mazzini’s years were passed in imprisonment and 
exile, in solitude and disappointment, in poverty and pain? Are 
we not tempted to feel a proud triumph in the contrast between such 
a man’s outer and his inward fortunes, in the obloquy or indifference 
which surrounded so high a soul? And this feeling, though exag- 
gerated, has in it a germ of truth. For we may rejoice for any one 
that for him life has been stripped of its tinsel, that things have 
been shown him as they are, that there has been nothing to disguise 
or darken the chief concerns of man. And as in the case of some 
private heroism, dear to our hearts, we may be well content that it 
has run its fair course unnoted and in silence passed away, so we 
may be glad, even for a public and national hero, that he has missed 
the applause of the unworthy and all that is vulgarising in a wide 
renown. Yet all are bound, so far as they may, to use the memory 
of a good man’s life as he used the life itself, as an example to whom 
it may concern; and for this reason, perhaps, those who can speak 
of Mazzini with better right than I, may pardon this imperfect 
picture of one whom we would not willingly that base men should so 


much as praise : 
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THE present weakness and disunion of the Liberal Party admit of ~ 
many explanations, and many have been the proposals for its 
regeneration. Of these, none has been more ably advocated, or more: 
heartily embraced by the Radical section of the Party, than the 
proposal to emancipate it henceforth from Whig influences. This 
is not the first time that such advice has been offered to Radicals in 
the hour of trial, but the wisdom of it is certainly not self-evident. 
If an army were numerically so inferior to the enemy that it could 
not risk an engagement in the open field, it would be thought a 
strange piece of generalship to dismiss half the force, including most 
of the officers and veterans, with a view of increasing its fighting 
power. Nor would this system of tactics be likely to prove more 
successful if a considerable number of the disbanded soldiers were 
sure to find their way into the enemy’s camp. However, the rules 
of war do not always hold good in politics, and the reasons adduced 
in favour of purging the Liberal Party from the leaven of Whiggism 
deserve, at least, respectful consideration. It is alleged, in effect, 
that nothing but a series of historical accidents attached the 
Whig aristocracy to the cause of the people in former ages, that its 
sympathies have inevitably gravitated towards Conservatism since 
the cause of the people has become identified with the progress of 
Democracy, and that its alliance with Radicalism having become 
an anachronism and a delusion, ought now to be dissolved in 
the interest of the Liberal Party, which cannot otherwise put 
forth the real strength latent in its democratic ideal. Such are the 
main conclusions urged by Mr. Goldwin Smith in an article which 
appeared in a recent number of this Review, and they probably 
represent with tolerable accuracy opinions widely prevailing below 
the gangway on the Opposition side in the House of Commons. 

It is with sincere diffidence that I dissent from Mr. Goldwin 
Smith on a question so vitally affecting the future action, if not the 
very existence, of the Liberal Party in this country. But the 
difference between us, however momentous, is a difference of policy 
rather than of principles. With the conception of Liberal principles 
which underlies his whole argument I heartily concur. I hold, as 
strongly as he does, “that the day of privilege and hereditary 
government is past, and that the time is come or coming for placing 
political institutions on the basis of reason and equal justice.” Like 
him, I accept the progress of democratic ideas, not merely as a 
political necessity to which statesmanship must in future adapt. 
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itself, but as, on the whole, an auspicious stage in the civilisation of 
mankind. I fully admit that no body of politicians who refuse to 
recognise this movement, or set themselves against it, can be trusted 
with the leadership of the Liberal Party, or even regarded as loyal 
members of it. If I do not go so far as to assert that “it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a peer or a 
great landowner to be a democrat,” I am by no means inclined to 
depreciate the sacrifices which such a democrat must be prepared to 
encounter. And yet I believe what he calls the Whig, but I should 
call the Moderate, section of the Liberal Party, to be the soundest, 
the stablest, and the solidest element in that Party—an element 
which it would be impossible to replace, and therefore suicidal to 
expel. 

I have little inclination to criticize Mr. Goldwin Smith’s masterly 
sketch of the historical: causes to which the Whig aristocracy owed 
both its popular sympathies and its long tenure of power. But he 
scarcely does justice to the mode in which this power was exercised, 
or the services rendered by the Whigs to constitutional liberty. The 
fact that some of the great Whig houses had been enriched by 
grants of church lands, and their aristocratic impatience of the auto- 
cratic statecraft practised by the Stuarts, may go far to explain their 
fidelity to the Protestant succession, but these circumstances will not 
account for the essentially Liberal spirit of Whig administration 
during forty-five years after the death of Anne. Neither Walpole 
nor the first Pitt were scions of the nobility; they were essentially 
Great Commoners, who studied the character of the people whom 
they governed, combining an intelligent regard for national interests, 
and especially for the landed and commercial interests, with very 
questionable methods of parliamentary management. They were 
not “ advanced Liberals,” it is true, and Walpole is said to have 
boasted that he was no reformer, but, as Mr. Green has well pointed 
out in his Short History of the English People, “they were true 
throughout to the principles on which they had risen to power, and 
their unbroken administration converted those principles into national 
habits. Before the fifty years of their rule had passed, Englishmen 
had forgotten that it was possible to persecute for differences of 
religion, or to put down the liberty of the press, or to tamper with 
the administration of justice, or to rule without a Parliament.” 
Even when the Party had been disorganized by the cunning of 
George III., no less than by internal discord, and when Liberal 
faith was tested, as it has never been tested before or since, by the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, the Whigs long stood firm, with 
Fox at their head, against an anti-revolutionary coalition, and Pitt 
himself, still a Whig at heart, was only driven into a regicide war 
by the irresistible pressure of public opinion. No doubt the great 
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majority of the Whig peers deserted Fox after the execution of 
Louis XVI., and when the Reign of Terror had roused the instincts 
of humanity itself against the excesses of Jacobinism, but many of 
these deserters soon rejoined the Liberal ranks, and held the pass 
against overwhelming odds, for a whole generation, with a constancy 
which modern Radicals have never yet exhibited. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
frankly admits that what, in its origin, had been “a party of circum- 
stances”’ had become to no small extent “a party of conviction,” and 
that such men as Fox and Grey, Althorpe and Russell, were con- 
scientious, as well as bold, advocates of Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform. But he surely undervalues the importance of this conces- 
sion. These Whig chiefs were really the founders and first leaders 
of the Liberal Party, as it has been constituted since the Reform 
Act of 1832. They were men of definite aims and firm purpose, 
steady under fire, skilled in retrieving a lost battle, inspired by 
a lofty patriotism superior to mere partizanship, and capable of 
sacrificing their own personal ambition for the sake of a great cause. 
The political characters of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright were largely 
influenced, if not moulded, by their example, and it is possible that 
men of a like spirit may hereafter arise in the younger democratic 
section of the Liberal Party, but none such have yet appeared, and 
until they do, it may be well to pause before finally deciding to 
break with old Whig traditions. 

After all, however, the question raised by Mr. Goldwin Smith 
mainly turns upon more recent experience, and upon the present 
composition of the Liberal Party. According to him, the outburst of 
vexation called forth among the Liberals below the gangway by the 
withdrawal of Mr. Forster’s amendment on the Vote of Credit 
marked an inevitable, though long deferred, rupture between Whigs 
and Liberals. He is further of opinion that, in this case, the 
“Liberals” were entirely in the right, and the “ Whigs” entirely 
in the wrong. I cannot assent to either of these propositions. I 
maintain that on the whole Eastern Question, as well as on that par- 
ticular occasion, “the line of cleavage” in the Whig-Liberal com- 
bination, as Mr. Goldwin Smith calls it, has not run between Whigs 
and Liberals, or between the aristocratic and the democratic section. 
On the contrary, I believe that, upon the whole, the proposal of Mr. 
Forster’s amendment would have been condemned, and its with- 
drawal approved, by the most democratic constituencies in the 
country, upon the grounds stated by Mr. Cowen, had popular 
opinion been tested by a dissolution. I believe, moreover, that 
popular opinion would have been so tested, if Mr. Forster’s amend- 
ment had been pressed and supported by the whole strength of the 
Liberal Party, and that a just apprehension of the crushing defeat 
that would have befallen that Party at the poll induced the wiser 
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members of it, with very few exceptions, to deprecate a division. 
I believe that, had Lord Hartington forced on a division, the 
defection below the gangway would have been more numerous than 
above it, and would have included several members of known demo- 
cratic opinions. I believe the small body of Irreconcilables who 
indulged in that somewhat ill-bred and most ill-timed ebullition, to 
have been very far from unanimous in sentiment, some being 
actuated by a pure zeal for economy, some by a desire for peace at 
any price, and some by a hearty sympathy with Russian designs 
which had led them, at an earlier period, to call for a joint invasion 
of Turkey. But I must not shrink from adding that, in my judg- 
ment, Lord Hartington and those who have acted with him, or 
followed him, have shown throughout a calmer, wiser, and more 
impartial appreciation of the crisis in Eastern Europe, and would 
have kept England more truly “in the line of Liberal nations,” 
than those ‘lin. under the nominal guidance of Mr. Gladstone, 
though often with ill-disguised impatience of his conscientious 
reservations, have allowed their feelings to govern their reason ever 
since they were first horrified by the Bulgarian atrocities. It is not 
Whiggism, but statesmanship and common sense, to keep the head 
cool in moments of national excitement, to mistrust the capacity of 
indignation meetings to regulate foreign policy, and to foresee the 
probability that a passionate and one-sided agitation in favour of a 
philanthropic crusade would provoke a counter-agitation, equally 
passionate and one-sided, in favour of war for “ British interests.” 
Had the words of truth and soberness obtained a fair hearing—had 
not the counsels of moderation and political experience been rejected 
with the contempt of ignorance—the Liberal Party might not have 
frittered away in philo-Bulgarian and anti-Turkish demonstrations, 
not unmixed with unpatriotic self-abasement, that moral power 
which should have been reserved to force, if need be, upon the 
Government a consistent and dignified non-intervention. 

Happily, these reflections are now beginning to impress themselves 
even on those whom Mr. Goldwin Smith describes as “‘ thorough- 
going Liberals,” and the diminished strength of the Irreconcilable 
minority was clearly shown in the division against the motion for 
calling out the Reserve Forces. Even were it otherwise, it would be 
a mistake to lay too much stress on any dissensions among Liberals 
in regard to foreign policy ; still more, on the angry protests of two 
or three Whig noblemen against a certain line of foreign policy 
which they gratuitously assumed to have been adopted by the 
Liberal Party. These noblemen, though of thoroughbred Whig 
ancestry, have never been among the leaders of that Party; they 
have not seceded from it absolutely, but only on a single question of 
foreign policy, and their secession is more than compensated by 
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counter-secessions from the Conservative aristocracy. Nor must it 
be forgotten that, while Conservatives always attack in column, 
it has been the general practice of the Liberal Party in opposition 
to fight in loose order, and to allow its individual members an 
independence of action easily taken for mutiny. Still, it remains 
to be considered whether ‘‘ the Whig-Liberal combination,” that 
is, the combination between moderate Liberals and Radicals, can 
be much longer maintained in the field of home-politics. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith emphatically disavows any wish to precipitate its 
dissolution, “merely because its harmony is not perfect, or because 
it cannot do everything that ‘some of us would desire.” If that 
combination is sound and based on a fundamental union of principle 
and purpose, such as existed on the morrow of the first Reform Act, 
or even twenty years ago, he would allow no sectionalism, much less 
personal jealousies, to stand in the way of its preservation or recon- 
struction. This is all that any Whig could ask, and quite as much 
as could be required by any Liberal who is not afraid to adopt a 
democratic point of view. Let us, then, consider what is the natural 
function of the Whigs, and the moderate Liberals associated with 
them, in the organization of the Liberal Party ; whether that function 
is now exhausted, and how far the present aspect of English politics 
justifies the belief that ‘‘a more distinct party of thorough-going 
Liberals,” formed on the basis of No Compromise, would prove more 
powerful for good, as it might well prove more powerful for evil, 
than a Whig-Liberal combination. 

However little it may be in logical harmony with democratic 
principles, there can be no doubt that, in the past, the natural 
function of the Whig element in the Liberal Party has been that of 
leadership. Though public opinion has long been the real founda- 
tion of sovereignty in this country, though capacity has been recog- 
nised for ages as the supreme qualification for power, though 
Wolseys and Cromwells and Pitts have at rare intervals forced 
themselves into the highest positions in the State, yet the preference 
of the nation for leaders of aristocratic, or at least of gentle, birth 
has been constant and decisive. It was doubtless a narrow oli- 
garchical spirit which excluded Burke from the Cabinet, while such 
men as Newcastle were considered necessary parts of an Administra- 
tion; but there was no popular outcry against it, nor has there ever 
been a genuine popular outcry against the preponderance of Peers 
over commoners in almost all Cabinets, Whig or Tory. The fact is 
that, with all its democratic sympathies, England has never been 
democratic at heart, or practically embraced the democratic hostility 
to a governing class. As English soldiers and sailors would rather 
serve under a gentleman than under an officer promoted from the 
ranks, as English tenants like a landlord of the old stock, however 
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needy, better than a new-comer, however free-handed, and as a 
titled candidate will generally poll more working-class votes than a 
man of the people, so in Parliament itself a party leader, and espe- 
cially a Liberal party leader, of ancient lineage has always had an 
advantage over parvenu rivals. 

Nor is this advantage wholly invidious or unreasonable. For 
three or four generations at least the Conservative Party has been 
the party of country gentlemen, bound together by a hundred links 
of family, neighbourhood, common interests and common prejudices, 
and fully capable of maintaining its cohesion, whether it has been 
led by a great peer or by a political adventurer. The Liberal Party, 
on the other hand, is composed of very different and far less homo- 
geneous materials, which the Whig aristocracy have often succeeded 
in combining, but which have never been combined for any long 
period by any Liberal of the democratic type, mainly because no 
such Liberal could acquire the confidence of all its sections. The 
Highland chiefs of the seventeenth century, knowing the jealous 
spirit of their clansmen, were not unwise in giving the command of 
their armies to Montrose or Dundee instead of to one of themselves, 
nor have the Radicals been wrong in choosing for their general 
Lord Althorpe, Lord John Russell, or Lord Hartington, rather than 
a thorough-going Radical. But the reasons for so doing have not 
been merely strategical. There is really less political antagonism 
between the Whigs and any of the various classes into which 
Radicals may be divided, than between these classes themselves. 
For instance, no difference of religious principle can be greater than 
exists between the Puritan tendencies of Nonconformists and the 
latitudinarian tendencies of Liberal Church-reformers—not to speak 
of ultra-Radical Ritualists—yet both are important sections of the 
Liberal Party, and the Whigs are allied, by history and senti- 
ment, with both. Again, no difference of social or commercial 
principle can be deeper than that which divides the middle-class 
shopkeeper and manufacturer from the artisan; but the Whigs 
have no quarrel with either, and have advocated the rights 
of both in their respective turns. A still more formidable obstacle 
to a purely Radical government of the United Kingdom is pre- 
sented by the condition of Ireland. A plébiscite in Ireland would 
probably result in Home Rule and anarchy, as a p/ébiscite in England 
at the beginning of the last century would probably have resulted in 
a Jacobite restoration. Now on strictly Radical principles no suffi- 
cient answer can be given to the demand for a p/ébiscite in Ireland, 
whereas the Whigs, having defended constitutional liberty against a 
Tory populace in the one country, are in a position to defend it 
against a Fenian populace in the other. 

But this is not the only justification for Whig ascendancy in the 
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Liberal Party. To speak frankly, there is a widespread and by no 
means unfounded belief in this country that an hereditary connection 
with a party is among the most powerful of all securities for political 
fidelity. A man who has risen to political eminence by his brains 
and energy alone has nothing to lose but his reputation for con- 
sisteney—which may be a worthless stake—by changing his opinions, 
if not his allegiance, as often as he may find it convenient. It is 
far otherwise with a man such as Lord Hartington, who inherits a 
name and family traditions associated with some of the noblest 
memories of our constitutional history. To him the desertion of his 
party and principles might be the loss of caste, the loss of a great 
position in society, the loss of all that can make public life, and of 
much that makes private life, desirable to an Englishman. It is idle 
to ignore the fact that a party leader, so born and so circumstanced, 
is bound over in far heavier recognisances than ordinary men to 
political loyalty ; and it is therefore unfair to deny the existence of 
legitimate motives for the elevation of Lord Hartington to the post 
vacated by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Goldwin Smith, indeed, fully 
recognises Lord Hartington’s public spirit and honesty, but he adds 
that “every one also knows the reasons which led to the selection of 
him as leader, and the consciousness of those reasons is almost 
enough in itself to strike a chill into the heart of a party of pro- 
gress.” I must confess myself ignorant of the reasons to which 
Mr. Goldwin Smith here refers. It has always been understood 
that Lord Hartington’s only rival was Mr. Forster, who most 
honourably retired in his favour—not because he was thrown over 
by the Whigs, but, on the contrary, because he found himself less 
acceptable than Lord Hartington to the Radicals, who had been 
offended by his policy on education. Instead of seeing in this selec- 
tion a proof that Whigs and Radicals have ceased to understand 
each other, I see in it a fresh proof that even Radicals do not dislike 
a lord, especially when he commands the resources of a wealthy con- 
nection, and will put up with a good deal in an aristocratic leader, 
justly respected, which they will not bear from one of themselves. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith might perhaps reply that, while Radicalism of 
the genuine democratic type is but feebly represented in the present 
House of Commons, it has a powerful hold on the political intelli- 
gence of the nation, and on the masses of the people. I wish I could 
share that opinion, holding, as I do, that notwithstanding the aberra- 
tions of impulsive Radicalism, Liberal principles are and must be 
democratic in their essence. Fully adopting the hearty tribute which 
Mr. Goldwin Smith pays to Mr. Gladstone’s merits, I cannot admit 
that his unique popularity is due to his being regarded as the 
champion of Democracy. It is fully explained by his genius, by his 
eloquence, by his matchless services, by his single-minded devotion 
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to public duty, and by his earnest sympathy with the toiling and 
suffering millions of his countrymen. Had Mr. Gladstone professed 
the democratic creed in its entirety, I greatly doubt whether he 
would ever have become so popular; and it is a significant fact that 
when he threw himself over-confidently upon the people, the “classes” 
and “interests”? proved too strong for him. The very idea of demo- 
cratic equality, as it is understood in France, has yet to be implanted 
in the English mind, while the evil spirit of Privilege has always 
haunted trades’ unions—the only quasi-democratic organizations 
which have any political importance in England. So far as there is 
any genuine democratic sentiment in the country it is strangely mis- 
directed, being anti-monarchical instead of anti-aristocratic. There 
are one or two constituencies in which a considerable body of 
electors have discovered a grievance in the supposed influence of the 
Crown, which is trifling compared with that of the American 
President, and think it highly patriotic to strike off a few thousand 
pounds from the allowance of a prince or princess. But how many 
constituencies are there in which the great question of Primogeniture 
has ever been popularised at all, or in which it would be even 
possible to obtain a discussion of the French law regulating the 
succession to property—a law which has been adopted, with some 
modifications, by nearly all the leading nations of Europe? Mr. 
Goldwin Smith cites the Land-law question as the most critical 
question of the immediate future, and as one upon which the 
common action of Whigs and Radicals is hopeless. If it were 
credible that he could refer to agrarian reforms of a communistic 
type, he would assuredly be justified in holding this opinion, though 
not in assuming that Communistic Radicalism has many adherents 
among English peasants or artizans. But if, as I believe, he refers 
only to comprehensive reforms in the laws regulating the descent 
and transfer of landed property, I reply that such reforms have been 
mostly proposed and supported by Whigs or moderate Liberals, who 
on these subjects are far in advance of the country at large. Dis- 
establishment is a far more burning question, and might well divide 
Whigs from an important section of middle-class Radicals, but it 
remains to be proved whether it will divide them from the masses of 
the people, who are not set against the Church by social jealousies, 
and who see it in its most beneficent aspect. Indeed, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith himself has elsewhere foreshadowed a possible settlement of 
this question, in a democratic sense, which is by no means at variance 
with true Whig principles, though it is very doubtful whether 
Radical Nonconformists will entertain it. ' 

As for the House of Lords, the obstructive power of which is by 
far the greatest anti-democratic force in this or any other country, 
Mr. Gladstone truly interpreted the popular feeling when he declared 
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that he had not the courage to meddle with it. During the crisis of 
the first Reform Bill there was a loud and probably sincere outcry 
against it, and a similar though much weaker outery was provoked. 
by the rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill for the Repeal of the Paper 
Duties. With these exceptions, the obstinate resistance of the 
Upper House to popular measures, and the enormous waste of public 
time entailed thereby, have been tolerated with perfect good-humour, 
and neither the legislative nor the social privileges of the peerage 
appear to excite any democratic resentment worthy of attention. 
The introduction of Life Peerages would be a democratic amendment 
of the Constitution in the largest and best sense; but it may safely 
be affirmed that not one Radical candidate in a hundred ever men- 
tioned it in an election address, or had a question put to him in 
regard to it. The same popular apathy has been exhibited when- 
ever administrative reforms of which the real aim was democratic 
have been proposed by “‘ Whig-Liberal”’ ministries. Such were the 
Abolition of Purchase in the Army, and of Patronage as the means 
of admission and promotion throughout the public service. Those 
only who have vainly striven to impress the design and effect of 
these reforms on the unwilling ears of electors, can fully appreciate 
the difficulty of bringing home democratic ideas to English minds. 
Were it otherwise, no better watchword could be devised for the 
Liberal Party at the present moment than the creation, or rather 
the revival and reconstruction, of popular self-government in Eng- 
lish counties. This is a task which the “ Whigs” are specially 
competent to undertake, and the chief reason why it is not under- 
taken is the belief that no democratic enthusiasm could be evoked 
in support of it, as appeared by the cold reception of Mr. Goschen’s 
comprehensive bill in 1871. In short, there is absolutely no evi- 
dence that a democratic spirit, “capable of giving life to a party 
and of sustaining a movement,” has yet been developed in this 
country, and no presumption that it could be produced by hoisting 
the red flag of democracy under any leader existing or conceiy- 
able. In a political sense, England is still a nation of shopkeepers, 
chiefly governed by landowners or by shopkeepers eagerly strug- 
gling for promotion into the landowning class. To democratize 
English institutions without destroying the nobler features of our 
national character, is the aspiration of a few enlightened minds, but 
democratic institutions must be the outcome of democratic social 
conditions, and it is probable that several generations must elapse 
before the process of democratizing English society can be accom- 
plished. 

No one sees more clearly than Mr. Goldwin Smith how portentous 
is the league of reactionary forces which constitutes modern Toryism, 
and how essential it is that a democratic party should be armed with 
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an impregnable moral strength of its own: ‘Its leaders would have 
to be disinterested men, willing to forego the prizes of personal 
ambition, content to propagate their convictions, to organize the 
means of giving them effect, and to bequeath victory to their 
successors. . . . They would find it necessary to stand more decidedly 
apart from the Court and aristocracy, and to give to their followers 
the guarantee, and to themselves the moral force, of unquestionable 
social independence.” But where and how is this constancy, and 
self-denial, and social independence, to be secured? It was exhibited, 
as we have seen, by Whig leaders of former days, but is it exhibited 
by, or can it be expected from, any candidate for democratic leader- 
ship either below the gangway in the House of Commons, or outside 
the walls of Parliament? No doubt a most culpable neglect of the 
political succession has produced its natural result in an extra- 
ordinary dearth of rising statesmen, and such political ability as 
there is among the younger members of the Liberal Party—except 
in the House of Lords—is to be found mainly on the extreme Left of 
the House of Commons. But the more we analyse the composition 
of this Radical section, the more clearly shall we discover it to be 
“a heap of sand ’’—an incoherent mass of individuals, each one pos- 
sessed with his own mission or crotchet, many “still under the spell 
of hereditary rank’ if not amenable to “Court influence,” and few 
indeed capable of that disciplined, far-sighted, and statesmanlike 
action contemplated by Mr. Goldwin Smith. Dashing skirmishers 
and men prepared to go on forlorn hopes may generally be found in 
the ranks of the Radicals, but it is the Whigs and their followers who 
have always brought up the reserves and consolidated the conquests 
achieved. Even in France, where Democracy is far better organ- 
ized than in England, and where the idea of social equality has long 
been familiar, the extreme Left has proved itself greatly inferior to 
the Left Centre in the higher political virtues, and the one beneficent 
revolution that has been effected in French politics since the end of 
the war, has been effected upon principles which may properly 
be called Whig principles. In the English House of Commons, 
however, the Left Centre includes not only Whigs, but men like 
Mr. Goschen, Mr. Childers, Mr. Forster, and Mr. Stansfeld, who 
have nothing in common with the Whigs except the general mode- 
ration of their views and a sense of political responsibility. To 
exclude such men from the councils of the Liberal Party, and to 
drive them—were that possible—into becoming the Left wing of the 
Right Centre, would be an act of downright political suicide, worthy 
only of Spanish revolutionists. 

If any further argument were needed to strengthen this conclusion, 
it is suggested by Mr. Goldwin Smith’s very striking description of 
the change that has been wrought in the spirit of English aristocracy 
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since it lost its feudal character. Into the place of the ancient 
nobility, he tells us, “has crept another aristocracy, not of local 
administration, national defence, or public service of any kind, but 
of wealth, pride, and privilege, existing in the face of civilised 
means of government, by which its political function has been 
entirely superseded, while by its retention of the territorial titles 
formerly borne by the aristocracy of administration, it at once 
indicates its historical origin, and proclaims that its usefulness is 
past.” The instincts of this new aristocracy, which is, in fact, a 
titled plutocracy, are essentially Tory, and so, it is to be feared, are 
those of the ignorant proletariat on whom Tory politicians place so 
much reliance. Is this a time for Radicals to fall out with allies 
who contribute the very qualities and resources in which Radicalism 
is signally deficient? In presence of such a coalition, can it be wise 
to alienate that remnant of the ancient nobility which remains 
faithful to its patriotic traditions, which retains the old patrician art 
of guiding and following the national will at the same time, which 
has attached to itself nearly all the political experience and most of 
the political capacity now existing in the Liberal party, which alone 
commands the confidence of that great non-political class by whose 
support the fortune of elections is turned, and which alone possesses 
either the social or the political consistency necessary to unite a 
great party ? 

Let me, once more, declare that I yield to no man in my desire to 
see the Liberal Party educated into such a perception of the highest 
democratic ideal as may ultimately raise it, not merely above Whig 
influences, but above the influence of all the narrow and sectarian 
prejudices which now distract and weaken it. I heartily wish that 
democratic principles, rightly understood and honestly embraced, 
may hereafter inspire in Englishmen half that political courage 
which the first Whigs showed, not at the hustings or in Parliament 
alone, but on the battle-field and on the scaffold. I wish that 
political intelligence among English voters, stimulated by democratic 
self-respect, may hereafter rise to the level of that exercised, not by 
Pericles or Socrates or Demosthenes, but even by ordinary citizens of 
ancient Athens. I wish that self-made men in our great centres 
of manufacture and commerce, instead of clinging to the skirts of 
our landed aristocracy, inherited the manly sense of independence 
characteristic of the old English yeomanry. I wish that more of 
the lesser country gentry were of the same democratic mettle as 
Squire Western, who vowed that his daughter should never marry 
a lord. I wish that a narrow and selfish Toryism, chiefly founded 
on anti-democratic jealousy of the working-classes, did not animate 
the great body of clerks in public offices and private counting-houses, 
as well as that still more genteel bourgeoisie which resides in suburban 
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villas. I wish that Lord Beaconsfield’s enfranchisement of the “ resi- 
duum” had not turned out to be a master-stroke of unscrupulous 
policy, and that Conservative working-men, with the strongest love 
of Protection and antipathy to political economy, had not become 
‘a formidable power in every constituency. 

All this I wish, and even hope to see in gradual process of fulfil- 
ment, but I do not mistake wishes or hopes for present realities. It 
may be that the cycle of Toryism through which England now 
appears to be moving is destined to be presently sueceeded by a new 
cycle of Radicalism, in which the working-classes may have the 
opportunity of displaying those aptitudes for political domination 
which have been so boldly claimed for them. In this case, while an 
abundance of motive-power will be supplied from below, the want of © 
a stable regulator—of a moderating and steadying force in the 
political machinery—will be more sensibly felt than ever. It may 
be, on the contrary, that we have arrived at that which economists 
call the “stationary condition” in politics, and that no grand 
political reforms, but only administrative improvements, remain to 
be accomplished by the Liberal Party in the present generation. 
In that case, it would be the destructive energy of “ thorough-going 
Liberals,” and not the more cautious and thoughtful statesmanship 
of the Whig school, that would find itself out of harmony with the 
spirit of the age. In neither case, and in no case that can be ima- 
gined, could the democratic section of the Liberal Party (if such a 
section existed) afford to dispense with the aid of the so-called 
Whigs, that is, of men fitted by education, character, and convic- 
tion to harmonize democratic ideas with the permanent Conserva- 
tive forces of the country. It is among them, and not among the 
Radicals, that constructive ability is still to be found ; it is they, and 
not the Radicals, who thoroughly understand the difference between 
a faction anda Party. The sinister maxim Divide et impera would, 
indeed, be fatally misapplied, if it were applied, by advocates of 
Democracy, to produce a dissolution of that union which constitutes 
the Liberal Party, which enables it, even in its lowest depression, 
to maintain a national character, and which is the best security for 
its continued influence on the political destinies of England. 

GrorcE C. Broprick. 
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Tr is a good sign that the attention of so many eminent scholars has 
of late been drawn to Catullus. Lachmann, Haupt, and Schwabe, 
and more recently Dr. Baehrens, Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Munro, have all 
made valuable contributions to the interpretation of an ancient poet 
whose great and exceptional genius deserves and repays any pains 
which can be spent upon the right understanding of it. It would 
be out of place in these pages to attempt anything like a detailed 
exposition of the results attained by the three scholars whose labours 
on Catullus have lately been given to the world. It is only due to 
them, however, before using their work for the purposes of a short 
article like the present, to state briefly, and in a general form, what 
are the main points in which they have contributed to the right 
interpretation of their author. Commentaries and critical editions 
are addressed only to a small circle of experts; yet it is on commen- 
taries and critical editions that the general reader must, in the case of 
an ancient author, ultimately depend for any trustworthy information. 

Our existing text of Catullus depends on a single copy, which, 
after having been lost for more than three hundred years, reappeared 
at Verona in the fourteenth century, and was afterwards again lost to 
the world. Until Dr. Baehrens undertook his recension of the text 
only one copy of this manuscript, preserved formerly at St. Germains, 
but now at Paris, was known to be in existence. Dr. Baehrens has 
been fortunate enough to discover, in the manuscript Catullus of 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, a sister copy to that of St. Ger- 
mains, dependent likewise on the lost Verona manuscript. On these 
two copies then, the manuscripts of Oxford and of St. Germains, editors 
of Catullus must mainly if not entirely work, until some lucky 
chance enables them to strike on more traces than they now possess 
of an older and purer tradition. 

Mr. Ellis is quite right in calling attention to the fact that a 
commentary on Catullus has long been a desideratum. For though 
Catullus is not, in the sense that Virgil, Dante, and Milton are, a 
learned poet, vivid and rapid and sparkling as most of his effusions 
are, his poems are, as a rule, so personal and occasional, so bound 
up with the occurrences of their time, as to be, without notes, 
hardly intelligible: Yet there has been no continuous commentary 
on Catullus since that of Doering (1788—1792). The advance made 
by Mr. Ellis upon Doering is immense. He has brought to bear upon 


(1) Catulli Veronensis Liber. Recensuit Aemilius Baehrens. A Commentary on 
Catullus, by Robinson Ellis. Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus, by H. A. J. Munro. 
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his author a wealth of information and illustration, all the more 
valuable because much of it is drawn from genuine Latin sources, 
and especially from the contemporary Latin of Cicero and Varro. 
Mr. Munro’s masterly and original volume throws new light ona 
number of points obscure before; his general command of the 
subject rendering his interpretations and proposed corrections, even 
where not convincing, suggestive, stimulating, and in the highest 
degree instructive. 

Few periods have been so fertile in good writing of all kinds as 
the years of Roman history from 146 s.c. to the Christian era. The 
political tumults of the last century of the Roman republic did not 
in any way interfere with the movement and development of litera- 
ture. It was then that the Romans finally perfected a style which 
was only surpassed by the Greeks in beauty, and not even by the 
Greeks in point and effect. All this time they were industriously 
labouring at the improvement of their poetry, drama, and oratory, 
were studying the grammar and antiquities of their own language, 
the theory and practice of their law, and the history of their empire. 
What remains of the productions of this century and a half is a mere 
fragment. Of the development of the tragic drama from Accius to 
Varius, so important in every connection, we have nothing to bear 
witness but broken lines and isolated passages ; much the same is the 
case with comedy in its various branches, with the satura, and with 
the numerous works on Roman history and antiquities, law, and 
grammar. The orators have been more fortunate, for though we 
have (except in the case of Cicero) lost their speeches, we have in 
the Brutus something like a critical history of the earlier oratory of 
the period, written by a great master in the art. But it is only of 
the poets who flourished during the seventy years before Christ, and 
of the progress of poetry.in the hands of Lucretius and Catullus, 
Virgil and Horace, that we can be said to have any real, any 
detailed, knowledge. 

The development of Roman literature, so far as its form is con- 
cerned, proceeded during these years on a double line. On the one 
hand the Romans were studying with ever-growing care and con- 
scientiousness the great models of Greek literature; on the other hand 
they were developing the resources and perfecting the finish of their 
own language. So that the influence of Greek on Roman literature 
is twofold: there is much in the Roman writing of direct translation 
and imitation, there is much also of the indirect, we might almost 
say the moral, influence which the mere study of great works 
always produces. The direct influence of Greek upon Roman letters 
is the more obvious, the indirect influence on all accounts the more 
important. It was much to learn how to translate and imitate the 
Greek authors; but how much more to learn from Greek literature 
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its lesson of perfection ; to be taught to speak and write Italian as 
Greek was spoken and written by the Greeks, with all the freedom 
and beauty and music of which the language was capable. This 
was the lesson which, during the last century of the republic, the 
Italians were humbly and industriously learning ; and the record of 
their success is written in the history of Western literature. 

A marked characteristic of the period which we are considering 
is the active cultivation of Latin literature in the provincial districts 
of Italy. Not that these districts had not previously done their 
duty in contributing illustrious names—witness those of Ennius and 
Lucilius—to the roll of Italian writers. But the tendency of which 
we speak was developing itself still further at the beginning of the 
last century before Christ. Cicero and Catullus, born respectively 
at Arpinum and at Verona, may be taken as typical representatives 
of it. Cornelius Nepos, the friend of both, came from Transpadane 
Gaul; so did Tanusius Geminus, Catullus’ enemy, the Volusius of 
Annales Volusi, that unsavoury sacrifice offered with so much 
delicious merriment to the goddess of love. Partly, perhaps, from 
the love of repose natural in their position, partly because they 
belonged, to a great extent, not to the order of nobiles, but to the 
equestrian or middle order of society,.the upper bourgeoisie of Rome 
and Italy, who were much engaged in trade, and to whom security 
of possession was essential, the men of letters mostly figure on the 
conservative or anti-democratic side in politics. This is the case 
with Hortensius, Cicero, Nepos, Lucretius, Catullus, Nigidius 
Figulus, Terentius Varro ; as it was also the case with the literary 
men and orators of the Scipionic circle in the time of the Gracchi. 

In the conventional performance of Hamiet on the English stage 
it is common to represent Polonius as a silly dotard, who, though 
incapable of seeing into the depths of things, is shallow and pre- 
suming enough to assign for Hamlet’s apparent derangements the 
last reason which ought to be assigned—“ Still on my daughter.” 
The audience, of course, knows better; and the actor of the part, in 
consequence, usually forgets that Polonius has not walked on the 
castle-terrace at midnight. But what can be more natural than that 
he should attribute the lunes of Hamlet to the first and best reason 
that occurs to him? No one but Hamlet and the audience can, by 
any conceivable power of divination, see any further. 

It has sometimes struck us that writers on Roman history who are 
absorbed in contemplating the event of the great struggles in which 
the republic fell, treat the men of letters who wrote on the opposition 
side in somewhat the same way as that in which our ordinary actor 
treats Polonius. Too much is expected of the literary men ; it is 
supposed that the inevitable tendencies which are now so clear to us 
as we look back on the past would naturally have been obvious to 
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them also. But the literary men, like Polonius, knew nothing 
of the movements of the invisible pioneer. They desired above 
all things repose for their work and fame as the crown of their 
honourable ambition; there was nothing to show them, Italians 
as they were, that Italy was more likely to prosper under the 
rule of the democratic party than under that of the senate. 
Beyond Italy they did not look, and could hardly be expected 
to look. Sulla had in the first quarter of the century proved 
himself, to all appearance, stronger than his enemies. The demo- 
cratic party was comparatively disorganized. No one, perhaps not 
even Casar-himself, realised the full tendency of Cesar’s designs; 
the party of order saw little more in him than a fearless, unscrupu- 
lous, dangerous adventurer, cherishing revolutionary ideas, and 
surrounded by doubtful companions. The men of letters hoped for 
the maintenance of a Roman republic respectably administered by the 
select spirits according to constitutional forms. And there is little 
doubt that they were hoping according to their own interests. They 
did not see that the Roman empire was grown too unwieldy to be 
governed, even tolerably, by a quarrelling and unscrupulous oligarchy; 
but they felt with a true instinct that a strong government, supported 
by an army, would, as things then were, be fatal to the free growth 
of literature. 

The life of our poet falls into the very years in which it would be 
most natural for 2 man of letters to take sides against the revolution. 
Gaius Valerius Catullus was born at Verona either in 87 or in 84 B.c. 
Probably the latter date is the true one, for while there is no doubt 
that he was alive in 54 B.c., and no evidence that he was alive after 
that year, there seems no reason to doubt the statement of Jerome, 
that is, of Suetonius, that he died at the age of thirty. All indica- 
tions tend to show that his position was that of an eques, a gentleman 
whose family was not ennobled either by birth or office. He began 
to write poetry—love-poetry of course—when a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen.’ “When first the garb of manhood was given me, when 
my primrose youth was in its pleasant spring, I played enough at 
rhyming ; the goddess knows me well who mingles sweet bitterness 
in her cup of passion.” He was much bound up with a brother— 
apparently his only brother—whose death he describes as the ruin of 
his whole house, of all his joy, and all his delight in study.? The 
death of his brother, perhaps the necessity consequent upon it of 
arranging his home affairs, took him at one time back to Verona; and 
towards the end of his life he may have been at Verona when he 
dined with Julius Cxsar; but for all the years during which we 
know him his real home was Rome—there he had his books, his 
friends, and his mistress. Like many other Italians of the same 
social position, he had his villas, one at Tibur and another at Sirmio, 


(1) Ixviii, 16. (2) Ixviii. 20 foll. (3) Lxviii. 35. 
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to both of which, especially that at Sirmio, he liked to retire for 
health or refreshment. He was, if we may trust his own complaints, 
poor;” that is, he was probably not rich enough to support the 
expenses of a life at the capital, the attractions of which were now 
drawing into their circle many ambitious youths from the provincial 
towns. 

When Catullus came to Rome we do not exactly know; but we 
know to a certain extent in what society he lived there. He was in 
good company. He seems to have been introduced to a circle of the 
greatest literary and social distinction, where he met the Metelli and 
others in high place, Hortensius, L. Manlius Torquatus, the two 
Ciceros, and perhaps also Gaius Memmius, and his far worthier 
friend the poet Lucretius. Here, too, he met the lady to whom we 
virtually owe so many of his best poems. For on a reconsideration 
of the evidence I am convinced that the numerous scholars are in the 
right who have identified the Lesbia of Catullus with Clodia, the 
sister of Cicero’s enemy, Publius Clodius Pulcher, and the wife of Q. 
Metellus Celer, consul in s.c.60. Now supposing that Catullus came 
to Rome in 63 or 62 B.c. (and his arrival there can hardly be put 
later), he would find himself in an atmosphere very favourable to the 
development of his conservative sympathies. In 62 the conspiracy 
of Catiline had just been crushed; the equestrian order, or bourgeoisie, 
had not for a long time been in such high feather. It seemed as if 
the union of the senate with the equites had stifled the democratic 
party. Cicero was still on good terms with Clodius, and, though his 
relations with Metellus Nepos were strained, he does not seem to 
have broken seriously with Metellus Celer, with whose wife, Clodia, he 
was undoubtedly on terms of friendship. It must have been at this 
time or thereabouts, and in this circle, that Catullus first met Clodia, 
who would then be somewhat past thirty, and in the full bloom of 
her ruinous charms. Of Clodia we know little except from her 
enemies. She cannot certainly be held up as a model of domestic 
virtue ; but there is no sort of reason for accepting as true the terrible 
charges brought against her by Cicero and Catullus, two masters of 
burning and magnificent, but wholly wild and unscrupulous, invec- 
tive. Beautiful, talented, accomplished, she appears to have liked 
the society of distinguished and cultivated men. She struck Catullus 
with a fatal love, which passed from the stage of blind devoted 
passion to that of furious hatred. Much of his poetry is merely 
taken up with this passion in its various phases. We can discern 
different periods in it—a period of pure happiness, of doubt and fitful 
estrangement and reconciliation, of final desolation and despair. At 
first it is a life which gods might envy, and more, to sit and gaze on 
her and listen to her sweet laughter with tingling ears and spell- 

(1) xxxi. (2) xxvi. 
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bound tongue.’ Let us listen to the Vivamus mea Lesbia atque amemus 
in Mr. Ellis’s charming hendecasyllables” :— 


‘‘ Living, Lesbia, we should e’en be loving, 
Sour severity, tongue of eld maligning, 
All be to us a penny’s estimation. 
Suns set only to rise again to-morrow ; 
We, when sets in a little hour the brief light, 
Sleep one infinite age, a night for ever. 
Thousand kisses, anon to these a hundred, 
Thousand kisses again, another hundred, 
Thousand give me again, another hundred ; 
Then, once heedfully counted all the kisses, 
We'll uncount them as idly ; so we shall not 
Know, nor traitorous eye shall envy, knowing 
All those myriad happy, happy kisses.” 


And so on through a number of happy poems, till a change occurs, 
and all is turned to doubt and consuming pain. There are bicker- 
ings, quarrellings, reconciliations. Catullus’ soul is torn asunder: 
“Thate and I love. Perhaps you ask how that can be; I cannot 
say, but that it is so 1 know, and am sore tormented.” ° Finally, 
however, Lesbia must go, and the poet must master his pain as he 
can. In this connection perhaps the most beautiful and spontaneous 
poem is the seventy-sixth, of which Mr. ‘is rightly observes, “The 
intensity of this soliloquy makes it one of — most interesting in the 
cycle of Lesbia-poems. Asan expression ot ignation struggling 
with despair it possesses a force and reality whi. belong only to the 
highest genius.” Let Mr. Ellis again translate it for us in the 
metre of the original :— 


‘« Tf to a man bring joy past service dearly remembered, 

When to the soul her thought speaks, to be blameless of ill, 

Faith not rudely profaned, nor in oath nor charter abuséd 
Heaven, a God’s mis-sworn sanctity, deadly to men, 

Then doth a life-long pleasure await thee surely, Catullus, 
Pleasure of all this love’s traitorous injury born. 

Whatso a man may speak, whom charity leads to another, 
Whatso enact, by me spoken and acted is all. 

Waste on a traitorous heart, nor finding kindly requital ; 
Therefore cease, nor still bleed agonized any more. 

Make thee as iron a soul, thyself draw back from affliction ; 
Yea, tho’ a God say nay, be not unhappy for aye. 

What, is it hard long love so lightly to leave in a moment ? 
Hard: yet abides this one duty, to do it; obey. 

Here lies safety alone, one victory must not fail thee, 
One last stake to be lost haply, perhaps to be won. 

O great Gods immortal, if you can pity, or ever 
Lighted above dark death’s shadow, a help to the lost, 

Ah look, a wretch, on me; if white and blameless in all I 
Lived, then take this long canker of anguish away. 


(1) li (2) v. 
(3) Ixxxv. “Odi et amo; quare id faciam, fortasse requiris ; 
Nescio ; sed fieri sentio et excrucior.” 
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If to my inmost veins, like dull death drowsily creeping, 
Every delight, all heart’s pleasure it wholly benumbs. 
Not any more I pray for a love so faulty returning, 
Not that a wanton abide chastely, she may not again ; 
Only for health I ask, a disease so deadly to banish ; 
God, vouchsafe it, as I ask that am harmless of ill.” 


“White and blameless ;” “harmless of ill;” for to this pass has 
it come, that for poor Catullus, in the glow of his love, the whole 
guilty relation is transformed into the guise of innocence itself. 
Indeed, nothing is more striking than the clearness and depth of 
passion which these poems to Lesbia reveal. Seldom has a poet 
spoken in so perfect a form the language of so transparent, so simple 
a soul. But darkness fell upon all, and the tale of Catullus’ love 
ends in hatred of his mistress and shameful invective. Nothing will 
awaken his dead affection, any more than you can call a flower to 
life again that the passing plough has touched on the border of a 
meadow.' 

I do not know whether it is worth while to observe that there is a 
rough correspondence in time between the duration of Catullus’ con- 
nection with Clodia and that of Cicero with the democratic party. 
In the year 62, when or about when Catullus came to Rome, Cicero 
was still, as we have seen, on friendly terms with Clodius. This 
relation was, however, soon changed into one of bitter hostility. 
Yet until 59, the year of the first triumvirate, Cicero tried to keep 
on good terms with the great leaders of the revolution. Czsar did 
his best to save him. The conduct of Pompeius towards the orator, 
who belonged to the same order as himself, and to whom he had 
owed all the support that Cicero’s devotion and eloquence could lend 
him, deserves to be branded as in the highest degree treacherous and 
cold-hearted. Now Catullus was, apparently, entirely estranged 
from Lesbia in 57, and in 59 or 58, some two years before, she had 
engaged in her intrigue with Cwlius Rufus, and had become more 
or less unfaithful to Catullus. In other words, Clodia began to 
desert Catullus about the time of the first triumvirate, the very 
time when the final breach took place between Caesar, Pompeius, and 
Crassus and the boni, or party of order, to which Catullus belonged. 
Clodia, like other cultivated women of the time, was not without her 
interest in politics ; and it may be that her conduct towards Catullus 
was a by-stream influenced by the great tide of public events. 

In 60 or 59, if one may trust slight indications, the brother of 
Catullus died in the Troad, an event which, as we have seen, plunged 
the poet into the deepest affliction. In 57 we find Catullus away 


(1) xi. 21. ‘ Nec meum respectet, ut ante, amorem, 
Qui illius culpa cecidit velut prati 
Ultimi flos, preetereunte postquam 
Tactus aratro est.” 
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from Rome, in Bithynia, in the suite of Gaius Memmius, the patron 
of Lucretius. Pete nobiles amicos!* The poet, who, like many 
other young men in his rank of life, had gone out in the train of a 
Roman proprietor, hoping, perhaps, for some share of provincial loot, 
was as much disappointed as his friends who, in the same year, fol- 
lowed Piso,” for the same reason, into Spain. On his return he 
visited the tomb of his brother and wrote the exquisite hundred and 
first poem, beginning, Multas per gentes et multa per cequora vectus 
Advenio has miseras frater ad inferias. 
By this time, indeed before he went to Bithynia, all is over 
between Catullus and Lesbia, and henceforth all the poems which 
have any permanent personal interest are his political lampoons. In 
politics his friends and enemies are on the whole those of Cicero—his 
friends Calvus and Sestius and Hortensius; his enemies Piso, Vatinius, 
Clodius, and Julius Cesar himself. The scurrilous abuse hurled at 
the head of Caesar by this Roman Aristophanes has sometimes been 
thought to fix a stain on the memory of the great dictator; it has in 
reality done more harm to Catullus than to him. From the year 59 
onwards, and especially after the conference at Luca in 56, the more 
discerning spirits at Rome began to perceive that Cesar was the 
rising genius. From this time or thereabouts Cicero and Catullus 
appear to realise with hatred and fury that they, and such as they, 
have found their master. During the time immediately following 
Czesar’s invasion of Britain in 55 Catullus relieved his feelings in 
several virulent lampoons. No term of abuse is spared which 
popular license could supply and literary convention would allow; 
‘nothing is too bad for Casar:* he is a glutton, a dicer, an infamous 
profligate. Is all this, or any of it, to be taken seriously ? Here let 
us attend to the admirable remarks of Mr. Munro in his commentary 
on the twenty-ninth poem :— 


‘* Coupled with the love of personality [among the Greeks and Romans] there 
was a tendency, which to us seems strange and incomprehensible, towards 
outrageous indecency and buffoonery. There was more in this than can be 
explained on any ordinary principles of human conduct. When in old Greece 
the majestic beauty of epic poetry came into being, together with the erotic 
license of lyric, elegiac, and iambic poetry ; when side by side with the august 
solemnity of tragedy was seen the old comedy rioting in a liberty which turned 
into ridicule gods and men alike; the belief clearly was that gods and men 
alike dreaded Nemesis, and wished by such sacrifices of dignity to appease that 
awful power. We must give a similar interpretation to the scenes witnessed in 
the cathedrals of Christendom during those ages when men had faith, if they 
ever had it, and yet at stated seasons in the year parodies went on, the most 
blasphemous and obscene, of all that was held most sacred. Apparently from 
long use and wont, this curious love of indecency continued till quite recent 
times to infest the light literature of jest-books and the embittered polemics of 
angry adversaries. In the middle of last century Voltaire’s calumnies upon 





(1) xxviii. (2) xxviii. 1. ‘ Pisonis comites, cohors inanis.” 
(8) xxix. 10. “Es impudicus et vorax et aleo.”’ 
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Frederick of Prussia are quite as revolting to our sense as those of Catullus 
against Cesar, or Calyus and Clodius against Pompey, and they were meant, 
too, more in earnest. 

‘“‘In ancient Italy the union of indecency with bitter personality was very 
rife, the latter being fostered, as in Greece, by the fierce struggles of party in 
the free communities, the former by curious religious superstitions. As in 
Greece and throughout the East, so in Italy, the evil eye, the fascinum, was 
supposed to have an extraordinary influence, and this influence it was thought 
could best be averted by obscene symbols and obscene verses 
eye was most efficacious where human happiness appeared to be greatest. In 
three cases, therefore, it was especially guarded against: in the case of chil- 
dren, a marriage, and of a triumph, when man was supposed to stand on the 
highest pinnacle of glory and felicity A similar protection against 
Fortune, the executioner of glory and happiness, was afforded from the earliest 
times by the fescennine songs, connected in meaning and origin with this 
fascinum ; the indecent ridicule thrown thereby on the great or fortunate was 
believed to turn aside the evil eye In marriage, as might be expected, 
the evil eye was greatly dreaded, and therefore the fescennine verses were a 
vital part of the ceremony, as important as the invocation of Hymen Hymenzeus. 
. + . » The car of the conqueror could not escape, and we know from Livy and 
others that on every triumph the victorious commander was followed by his 
legions singing ridiculous fescennine verses. The greater he was and the more 
adored by his soldiers, the greater would be the sacrifice demanded by Fortuna, 
and the more ribald the fun in honour of their much-loved general. Cvesar.... 
has suffered grievously by this In the days of Suetonius and Dion 
Cassius people had forgotten that in his time the abuse meant little or nothing; 
and these two writers have taken literally what soldiers said in boisterous 
good-humour, or Catullus and the like from temporary pique or some equally 
frivolous motive.” 


These very original and suggestive remarks go far towards putting 
the matter in a true light. Whether made in the spirit of mere rail- 
lery or in that of real hatred, there is no doubt that the kind of charges 
brought by Catullus against Cesar are in no way to be taken seriously. 
It cannot be too often repeated that much of the indecency of the 
ancient poets and orators was purely conventional, and carried with 
it no slur on the character either of the writer who uttered it or of 
the person whom he attacked. The Greek comedy and the Latin 
satire and epigram were of the earth, earthy; they probably sprang 
from. rude performances which, if they smelt of the fields, smelt also 
of the stable. The fescennine verses easily assumed the character 
of a simple act or drama; and much of the obscenity which shocks 
our modern notions of decorum was a mere property taken over from 
these primitive scenes of half-superstitious revelry. For there was 
a strong tendency in the ancient literatures to stereotype, in the 
form of their written compositions, traditions of utterances which had 
their origin in the real life and beliefs of an earlier age. Thus the 
literary satura grew out of the imperfect ancient Italian drama; the 
literary pastoral out of the genuine idyll; the literary dire, or curses, 
such as Ovid’s Ibis, from the primitive devotiones. These considera- 
tions should be borne in mind before we pass a sweeping moral 
judgment on the classical writers. So imitative were they, such 
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lovers of literary tradition purely for its own sake, that they were 
loth to let go any elements, even the coarser ones, which they found 
existing in the productions of a bygone age. 

Cesar succeeded, and the infamous scurrilities of Catullus have 
lived with his glory. It is forgotten that things as foul were said 
by Calvus of the grave and respectable Pompeius. What if Pompeius 
had succeeded as Caesar did? Perhaps the Pompeius of history would 
have been identified with the Pompeius of Calvus’ fescennine lam- 
poon ; the statesman of real life (to use the nearest modern analogy) 
with the statesman of Punch or of the pantomime. But enough 
of this subject. 

Of Catullus’ death nothing is known or conjectured but the year 
of it, p.c. 54. If this date be correct, we may, perhaps, guess 
that our poet died comparatively suddenly ; for it is nearly certain 
that he wrote poems in this year. Besides some lampoons we must, 
if Mr. Munro be right in arguing from internal evidence, include 
among the number the elaborate conclusion of the Peleus and 
Thetis. 

A sense of disappointment at coming to the end of this broken and 
passionate life so soon, and with so little real record of its strivings 
and actions, is the first feeling that comes over us when looking back 
on what we know of Catullus. Few men of genius thus cut off in 
their early manhood have given so brilliant a promise. Few poets 
have ever struck so true a note of feeling. The mainsprings of 
Catullus’ work are his passion for Clodia—so powerful as to absorb, 
almost to consume, his being—and his love for his brother. For all 
who can weep with those that weep, his poems are the transparent 
revelation of a pure impassioned soul, of deep natural sincerity in 
love and hate, of commanding genius in expression. But his lot was 
cast on evil days of dissolution, uncertainty, and despair: on the 
time of the very death-agony of the struggling republic. Catullus 
throws himself with all his natural ardour into the fight. He takes 
his side with the fiercest combatants, not scrupling to mingle with the 
crowd and throw dirt and stones with the lustiest of them. He has 
nothing in him of the philosophical spirit ; he knows nothing of the 
austere, almost religious seclusion in which Lucretius lived and 
looked down from far on the struggles of nobility, genius, and 
ambition. The ills of mankind as a whole do not touch Catullus; 
still less has he a panacea for them in the shape of a philosophical 
creed. Common as the study of philosophy was among his country- 
men, there is hardly a trace of its having taken any hold upon him. 
He studied Greek, indeed, with ardour, but it was for purely literary 
purposes. The effects of his reading are to be seen in his more 
artificial poems, such as the Coma Berenices, the Peleus and 
Thetis, and others in which he translates or paraphrases Alex- 
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andrian or other Greek models. Catullus is not at his best in these 
elaborate pieces, though they contain here and there passages of 
perfect beauty and limpid clearness. His real triumph is in his 
short occasional lyrics and lampoons, in which he appears as, perhaps, 
the greatest poet of ancient Italy, certainly as one of the greatest of 
all times and countries. His style in poetry is very analogous to 
the prose style of Cicero, with whom, though the orator was some 
twenty years his senior, Catullus was probably on terms of great 
friendship; a style natural, direct, vivid, powerful, tremulous with 
life and energy, perfect in form, genuinely Latin, yet penetrated 
with the Greek feeling for clearness and finish; classical and 
romantic in one luminous whole. 

The analogy between Cicero and Catullus is not indeed limited to 
their style. Both writers represent the genuine protest of minds 
which long for a free development, against the inevitable advance of 
social and political forces that involve the sacrifice of individual 
motive and restricted interest. They were too late in discerning the 
coming wave, and, powerless to avoid it, they vented their fear and 
anger in utterances of bitter hatred. They were in the wrong—the 
gods applauded the winning cause. But they erred from blindness, 
and it was in great measure the very-force and hopelessness of their 
error that enabled them to render the great services which they have 
rendered to the literature of Europe. The historian, while taking 


chief notice, as in duty bound, of the great forces which in the long 
run mould society, and of the great men who consciously or uncon- 
sciously obey them, has also his offerings of memory, fraterno multum 
manantia fletu, for those who have had inner and individual ideals, 
the current of whose thoughts and aspirations has been absorbed in 
the advance of the great flood by which old channels and landmarks 
are swept away. 


H. Nevr.esuir. 
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‘‘Wuat would you say of the owner of an immense palace, who 
should spend all his lifein going up from the cellars to the attics, 
and going down from attics to cellar, instead of sitting quietly in 
the midst of his family? That is the image of the traveller.” Yet 
Diderot, whose words these are, resolved at the age of sixty to under- 
take no less formidable a journey than to the remote capital on the 
shores of the Neva. It had come into his head, or perhaps others 
had put it into his head, that he owed a visit to his imperial bene- 
factress, whose bounty had made life easier to him. He had recently 
made the acquaintance of two Russian personages of consideration. 
One of them was the Princess Dashkow, who was believed to have 
taken a prominent part in the confused conspiracy of 1762 which 
ended in the murder of Peter III. by Alexis Orloff, and the elevation 
of Catherine II. to the throne. Her services at that critical moment 
had not prevented her disgrace, if indeed they were not its cause, and 
in 1770 the Princess set out on her travels. Horace Walpole has 
described the curiosity of the London world to see the Muscovite 
Alecto, the accomplice of the northern Athaliah, the amazon who 
had taken part in a revolution when she -was only nineteen. In 
England she made a pleasant impression, in spite of eyes of “ a very 
Catiline fierceness.” She was equally delighted with England, and 
when she went on from London to Paris, she took very little trouble 
to make friends in the capital of the rival nation. Diderot seems to 
have been her only intimate. The Princess called nearly every 
afternoon at his door, carried him off to dinner and kept him 
talking and declaiming until the early hours of the next morning. 
The “hurricanes of his enthusiastic nature” delighted her, and she 
remembered for years afterwards how on one occasion she excited 
him to such a pitch that he sprang from his chair as if by machinery, 
strode rapidly up and down the room, and spat upon the floor with 
passion. 

The Prince Galitzin was a Russian friend of greater importance. 
Prince Galitzin was one of those foreigners, like Holbach, Grimm, 
Galiani, who found themselves more at home in Paris than anywhere 
else in the world. Living mostly among artists and men of letters, 
he became an established favourite. . With Diderot’s assistance 
(1767) he acquired for the Empress many of the pictures that adorn 
the great gallery at St. Petersburg, and Diderot praises his knowledge 
of the fine arts, the reason being that he has that great principle of 


(1) A chapter from a forthcoming work. 
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true taste, the belle dme. ‘One must have soul,” as Vauvenargues 
said, “in order to have taste.” He wrote eclogues in French, and 
he attempted the more useful but more difficult task of writing in the 
half-formed tongue of his own country an account of the great 
painters of Italy and Holland. Diderot makes the pointed remark 
about him that he believed in equality of ranks by instinct, which 
is better than believing in it by reflection. It was through the 
medium of this friendly and intelligent man that the Empress had 
acted in the purchase of Diderot’s library. In 1769 he was appointed 
Russian minister at the Hague, and his chief ground for delight 
at the appointment was that it brought him within reach of his 
friends in Paris. 

Diderot set out on his expedition some time in the summer of 
1773—the date also of Johnson’s memorable tour to the Hebrides— 
and his first halt was at the Dutch capital, then at the distance of a 
four days’ journey from Paris. Here he remained for many weeks, 
in some doubt whether or not to persist in the project of a more 
immense journey. He passed most of his time with the Prince and 
Princess Galitzin, as between a good brother and a good sister. 
Their house, he notices, had once been the residence of Barneveldt. 
Men like Diderot are the last persons to think of their own historic 
position, else we might have expected to find him musing on the 
saving shelter which this land of freedom and tolerance had given 
to more than one of his great precursors in the literature of eman- 

‘cipation. Descartes had found twenty years of priceless freedom 
(1629—1649) among the Dutch burghers. The ruling ideas of the 
Encyclopedia came in direct line from Bayle (d. 1706) and Locke 
(d. 1704), and both Bayle and Locke, though in different measures, 
owed their security to the stout valour with which the Dutch de- 
fended their own land, and taught the English how to defend theirs 
against the destructive pretensions of Catholic absolutism. Of these 
memories Diderot probably thought no more than Descartes thought 
about the learning of Grotius or the art of Rembrandt. It was not 
the age, nor was his the mind, for historic sentimentalism. ‘The 
more I see of this country,”’ he wrote to his good friends in Paris, 
“the more I feel at home in it. The soles, fresh herrings, turbot, 
perch, are all the best people in the world. The walks are charming ; 
I do not know whether the women are all very sage, but with their 
great straw hats, their eyes fixed on the ground, and the enormous 
fichus spread over their bosoms, they have the air of coming back 
from prayers or going to confession.” Diderot did not fail to notice 
more serious things than this. His remarks on the means of travel- 
ling with most profit are full of sense, and the account which he 
wrote of Holland shows him to have been as widely reflective and 
observant as we should have expected him to be. It will be more 
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convenient to say something on this, in connection with the stay 
which he again made at the Hague on his return from his pilgrim- 
age to Russia. 

After many hesitations the die was cast. Nariskin, a court cham- 
berlain, took charge of the philosopher, and escorted him in an excel- 
lent carriage along the dreary road that ended in the capital reared 
by Peter the Great among the northern floods. It is worth while 
to digress for a few moments, to mark shortly the difference in 
social and intellectual conditions between the philosopher’s own city 
and the city for which he was bound, and to touch on the signifi- 
cance of his journey. We can only in this way understand the 
position of the Encyclopsdists in Europe, and see why it is interest- 
ing to the student of the history of western civilisation to know 
something about them. It is impossible to have a clear idea of the 
scope of the revolutionary philosophy, as well as of the singular 
pre-eminence of Paris over the western world, until we have placed 
ourselves not only at Ferney and Grandval, and in the parlours of 
Madame Geoffrin and Mademoiselle Lespinasse, but also in palaces 
at Florence, Berlin, Vienna, and Saint Petersburg. 


From Holland with its free institutions, its peacefui industry, its 
husbanded wealth, its rich and original art, its great political and 
literary tradition, to go to Russia was to take a measure of a great arc 


of western progress. It was to retrace the steps of the genius of 
civilisation. The political capital of Russia represented a forced 
and artificial union between old and new conditions. In St. Peters- 
burg were united the age of barbarism and the age of civilisa- 
tion, the tenth century and the eighteenth, the manners of Asia 
and the manners of Europe, the rudest Scythians and the most 
polished Europeans, a brilliant and proud aristocracy and a people 
sunk in servitude. On one side were elegant fashions, magnificent 
dresses, sumptuous repasts, splendid feasts, theatres like those 
which gave grace and animation to the select circles of London or 
Paris: on the other side, shopkeepers in Asiatic dress, coachmen, 
servants, and peasants clad in sheepskins, wearing long beards, fur 
caps, and long fingerless gloves of skin, with short axes hanging 
from their leathern girdles. The thick woollen bands round their 
feet and legs resembled a rude cothurnus, and the sight of these 
uncouth figures reminded one who had seen the bas-reliefs on 
Trajan’s column at Rome, of the Scythians, the Dacians, the Goths, 
the Roxolani, who had been the terror of the Empire.’ Literary cul- 
tivation was confined to almost the smallest possible area. Oriental as 
Russia was in many respects, it was the opposite of oriental in one: 
women were then, as they are still sometimes said to be in Russia, 


(1) Ségur’s Mém., ii. 230. 
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more cultivated and advanced than men. Many of them could speak 
half-a-dozen languages, could play on several instruments, and were 
familiar with the works of the famous poets of France, Italy, and 
England. Among the men, on the contrary, outside of a few excep- 
tional families about the court, the vast majority were strangers to 
all that was passing beyond the limits of their own country. The 
few who had travelled and were on an intellectual level with their 
century, were as far removed from the rest of their countrymen as 
Englishmen are removed from Iroquois. 

To paint the court of Catherine in its true colours, it has been said 
that one ought to have the pen of Procopius. It was a hotbed of 
corruption, intrigue, jealousy, violence, hatred. One day, surrounded 
by twenty-seven of her courtiers, Catherine said: ‘If I were to 
believe what you all say about one another, there is not one of you 
who does not richly deserve to have his head cut off.” A certain 
princess was notorious for her inhuman barbarity. One day she 
discovered that one of her attendants was with child; in a frenzy 
she pursued the hapless Callisto from chamber to chamber, came up 
with her, dashed in her skull with a heavy weapon, and finally in 
a delirium of passion ripped up her body. When two nobles had a 
quarrel, they fell upon one another then and there like tipsy navvies, 
and Potemkin had an eye gouged out in a court brawl. Such 
horrors give us a measure of the superior humanity of Versailles, 
and enable us also in passing to see how duelling could be a sign of 
a higher civilisation. The reigning passions were love of money and 
the gratification of a coarse vanity. Friendship, virtue, manners, 
delicacy, probity, said one witness, are here merely words, void of 
all meaning. The tone in public affairs was as low as in those of 
private conduct. I might as well, says Sir G. Macartney, quote 
Clarke and Tillotson at the divan of Constantinople, as invoke the 
authority of Puffendorf and Grotius here. 

The character of the Empress herself has been more disputed than 
that of the society in which she was the one imposing personage. 
She stands in history with Elizabeth of England, with Catherine 
de’ Medici, with Maria Theresa, among the women who have been 
like great men. Of her place in the record of the creation of that 
vast empire which begins with Prussia and ends with China, we 
have not here to speak. The materials for knowing her and judging 
her are only in our own time becoming accessible.t As usual, the 

(1) The Imperial Historical Society are publishing a Recueil Général of documents, 
many of which shed an interesting light on Catherine’s intercourse with the men of 
letters. In the Archives of the House of Woronzow (especially Vol. xii.), amid much 
of what for our purpose is chaff, are a few grains of what is interesting. M. Rambaud, 
the author of the learned work on the Greek Empire in the Tenth Century, gave 
interesting selections from these sources in two articles in the Revue des deux Mondes for 


February and April, 1877. Besides what is to be gathered from such well-known 
authorities as William Tooke, Ségur, Dashkow, there are many interesting pages in the 
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mythic elements that surrounded her like a white fog from her 
northern seas, from which she loomed like a portent, are rapidly 
disappearing, and are replaced by the outlines of ordinary humanity, 
but with more than the ordinary human measure of firmness, resolu- 
tion, and energetic grasp of the facts of her position in the world. 

We must go from the philosophers to the men of affairs for a true 
picture. These tell us that she offered an unprecedented mixture of 
courage and weakness, of knowledge and incompetence, of firmness 
and irresolution ; passing in turn from the most opposite extremes, 
she presented a thousand diverse surfaces, until at last the observer 
had to content himself with putting her down as a consummate 
comedian. She had noready apprehension. Too refined a pleasantry 
was thrown away upon her, and there was always a chance of her 
reversing its drift. No playful reference to the finances or the 
military force, or even to the climate of her empire, was ever taken 
in good part. The political part of her nature was the serious part. 
Catherine had the literary tastes, but not the literary skill, of 
Frederick. She is believed on good evidence to have written for the 
use of her grandsons not only an Abridgment of Russian History, 
but a volume of Moral Tales. The composition of moral tales was 
entirely independent of morality. Just as Lewis XV. had a long 
series of Chateauroux, Pompadours, Dubarrys, so Catherine had her 
Orloffs and Potemkins, and a countless host of obscure and miscel- 
laneous Wassiltchikows, Zavadowskys, Zoriczes, Korsaks. On the 
serious side, Lewis XIV. was her great pattern and idol. She 
resented criticism on the Grand Monarque as something personal to 
herself. To her business as sovereign—*mon petit ménage, as she called 
the control of her huge formless empire—she devoted as much inde- 
fatigable industry as Lewis himself had done in his best days. Not- 
withstanding all her efforts to improve her country, she was not popular 
and never won the affection of her subjects, but she probably cared 
less for the opinion and sentiment of Russia than for the applause of 
Europe. Tragedy displeases her, writes the French minister, and 
comedy wearies her; she does not like music; her table is without 
any sort of exquisiteness ; in a garden she cares only for roses; her 
only taste is to build and to drill her court, for the turn that she has 
for reigning and for making a great figure in the universe is really 
not so much taste as a downright absorbing passion. 

Gunning, the English chargé d’affaires, insists that the motive of 
all her patriotic labours was not benevolence, but an insatiable and 
memoirs of that attractive and interesting person, the Prince de Ligne. The passages 
from English and French dispatches, I have taken from an anonymous but authentic 
work published at Berlin in 1858, La Cour de la Russie il y a cent ans: 1725—1783: 


Extraits des dépéches des Ambassadeurs anglais et frangais. Catherine’s own Memoirs, 


published in London in 1859 by Alexander Herzen, are perhaps of too doubtful 
authority. 
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unbounded thirst for fame. “If if were not so, we must charge her 
with an inconsistency amounting to madness, for undertaking so 
many immense works of public utility, such as the foundation of 
colleges and academies on a most extensive plan and at an enormous 
outlay, and then leaving them incomplete, not even finishing the 
buildings for.them.” They had served the purpose of making 
foreigners laud the glory of the Semiramis of the north, and that 
was enough. The arts and sciences, said the French minister, have 
plenty of academies here, but the academies have few subjects and 
fewer pupils. How could there be pupils in a country where there 
was nobody who was not:either a courtier, a soldier, or a slave? 
The Princess Sophie of Anhalt, long before she dreamed of becoming 
the Czarina Catherine II., had been brought up by a French 
governess, and the tastes that her governess had implanted grew 
into a passion for French literature, which can only be compared to 
the same passion in Frederick the Great. Catherine only continued 
a movement that had already in the reign of her predecessor gone to 
a considerable length. The social reaction against German predo- 
minance had been accompanied by a leaning towards France. French 
professors in art and literature had been tempted to Moscow; the 
nobles sent to Paris for their clothes and their furniture; and a 
French theatre was set up iu St. Petersburg, where the nobles 
were forced to attend the performances under pain of a fine. 
Absentees and loiterers were brought to their boxes by horse- 
patrols. 

Catherine was more serious and intelligent than this in her pursuit 
of French culture. She had begun with the books in which most of 
the salt of old France was to be found, with Rabelais, Scarron, 
Montaigne ; she cherished Moliére and Corneille; and of the writers 
of the eighteenth century, apart from Voltaire, the author of Gil 
Blas was her favourite. Such a list tells its own tale of a mind 
turned to what is masculine, racy, pungent, lively, and sapid. “TI 
am a Gauloise of the north,” she said, “I only understand the 
old French; I do not understand the new. I made up my mind 
to get something out of your gentry, the learned men in isfe: 
I tried them; I made some of them come here; I occasionally 
wrote to them; they wearied me to death, and never understood 
me; there was only my good protector Voltaire. Do you know, it 
was Voltaire who made me the fashion?”* This was a confidential 
revelation, made long after most of the philosophers were dead. We 
might have penetrated the secret of her friendship for such a man as 
Diderot, even with less direct evidence than this. It was the vogue 
of the philosophers, and not their philosophy, that made Catherine 
their friend. They were the great interest of Europe at this time, 


(1) To the Prince de Ligne. 
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just as Greek scholars had been its interest in one century, painters 
in another, great masters of religious controversy in a third. ‘‘ What 
makes the great merit of France,” said Voltaire, “ what makes its 
unique superiority, is a small number of sublime or delightful men 
of genius, who cause French to be spoken at Vienna, at Stockholm, 
and at Moscow. Your ministers, your intendants, your chief secre- 
taries, have no part in all this glory.” This vogue of the philo- 
sophers brought the whole literature of their country into universal 
repute. In the depths of the Crimea a khan of the Tartars took 
a delight in aimed Tartufe and the een cme Gentilhomme read 
aloud to him." 

As soon as Catherine came into power (1762), she at once applied 
herself to make friends in this high region. It was a matter of 
course that she should begin with the omnipotent monarch at Ferney. 
Graceful verses from Voltaire were as indispensable an ornament to 
a crowned head as a diadem, and Catherine answered with compli- 
ments that were perhaps more sincere than his verses. She wonders 
how she can repay him for a bundle of books that he had sent to 
her, and at last bethinks herself that nothing will please the lover 
of mankind so much as the introduction of inoculation into the great 
empire ; so she has sent for Dr. Dimsdale from England and submitted 
to the unfamiliar rite in her own sacred person. Presents of furs are 
sent to the hermit of the Alps, and he is told how fortunate the 
imperial messenger counts himself in being dispatched to Ferney. 
What flattered Voltaire more than furs, was Catherine’s promptitude 
and exactness in keeping him informed of her military and political 
movements against Turkey. It made him a centre of European 
intelligence in more senses than one, and helped him in his lifelong 
battle to pose in his letters as at least the equal of his friend, the 
King of Prussia. For D’Alembert the Empress professed an admira- 
tion only less than that she felt for Voltaire. She was eager that he 
should come to Russia to superintend the instruction of the young 
Grand-Duke. But D’Alembert was too prudent to go to St. Peters- 
burg, as he was too prudent to go to Berlin. Montesquieu had 
died five years before her accession, but his influence remained. She 
habitually called the Spirit of Laws the breviary of kings, and when 
she drew up her Instruction for a new code, she acknowledged how 
much she had pillaged from Montesquieu. ‘I hope,” she said, 
“that if from the other world he sees me at work, he will forgive my 
plagiarism for the sake of the twenty millions of men who will 
benefit by it.” In truth the twenty millions of men got very little 
benefit indeed by the code. Montesquieu’s own method might have 
taught her that not even absolute power can force the civil system of 
free labour-into a society resting on serfdom. But it is not surprising 

(1) Rambaud, p. 573. 
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that Catherine was no wiser than more democratic reformers who 
had drunk from the French springs. Or possibly she had a lower 
estimate in her own heart of the value of her code for practical 
purposes, than it suited her to disclose to a Parisian philosopher. 

Catherine did not forget that, though the French at this time were 
pre-eminent in the literature of new ideas, yet there were meritorious 
and useful men in other countries. One of her correspondents was 
Zimmermann, of Hanover, whose essay on Solitude no second-hand 
bookseller’s library is ever without. She tried hard to bribe 
Beccaria to leave Florence for St. Petersburg. She succeeded in 
persuading Euler to return to a capital whither he had been invited 
many years before by the first Catherine, and where he now 
remained. 

Both Catherine’s position and her temperament made the society 
of her own sex of little use or interest to her. ‘I don’t know 
whether it is custom or inclination,” she wrote, ‘‘ but somehow I can 
never carry on conversation except with men. There are only two 
women in the world with whom I can talk for half an hour at once.” 
Yet among her most intimate correspondents was one woman well 
known in the Encyclopedic circle. She kept up an active exchange 
of letters with Madame Geoffrin—that interesting personage who 
though belonging to the bourgeoisie, and possessing not a trace of 
literary genius, yet was respectfully courted not only by Catherine, 
but by Stanislas, Gustavus, and Joseph IT." 

On the whole, then, we must regard Catherine’s European corre- 
spondence as at least in some measure the result of political calcula- 
tion. Its purposes, as has been said, were partly those to which in 
our own time some governments devote a Reptile fund. There isa 
letter from the Duchesse de Choiseul to Madame du Deffand, her 
intimate friend and the friend of so many of the literary circle, in which 
the secret of the relations between Catherine and the men of letters is 
very plainly told. “ All that,” she writes, “—protection of arts and 
sciences—is mere luxury and a caprice of fashion in our age. All 
such pompous jargon is the product of vanity, not of principles or of 
reflection The Empress of Russia has another object in pro- 
tecting literature ; she has had sense enough to feel that she had 
need of the protection of the men of letters. She has flattered 
herself that their base praise would cover with an impenetrable veil 
in the eyes of her contemporaries and of posterity, the crimes with 
which she has astonished the universe and revolted humanity... . . 
The men of letters, on the other hand, flattered, cajoled, caressed by 
her, are vain of the protection that they are able to throw over her, 
and dupes of the coquetries that she lavishes on them. These 
people who say and believe that they are the instructors of the 


(1) See M. Mouy’s Introduction to her Correspondence with Stanislas. 
VOL, XXIII. N.S. 3E 
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masters of the world, sink so low as actually to take a pride in the 
protection that this monster, in her turn, seems to accord to them, 
simply because she sits on a throne.” * 

In short the monarchs of the north understood and used the new 
forces of the men of letters, whom their own sovereign only recog- 
nised to oppress. The contrast between the liberalism of the northern 
sovereigns, and the obscurantism of the court of France, was never 
lost from sight. Marmontel’s Belisarius was condemned by the 
Sorbonne, and burnt at the foot of the great staircase of the Palace 
of Justice, but in Russia a group of courtiers hastened to translate it, 
and the Empress herself undertook one chapter of the work. Diderot, 
who was not allowed to enter the French Academy, was an honoured 
guest at the Russian palace. For all this Catherine was hand- 
somely repaid. When Diderot visited St. Petersburg, Voltaire con- 
gratulated the Empress on seeing that unique man; but Diderot is 
not, he added, ‘‘the only Frenchman who is an enthusiast for your 
glory. We are all lay missionaries who preach the religion of Saint 
Catherine, and we can boast that our church is tolerably universal.” ? 
We have already seen Catherine’s generosity in buying Diderot’s 
books, and paying him for guarding them as her librarian. “I 
should never have expected,” she says, “that the purchase of a 
library would bring me so many fine compliments; all the world is 
offering them to me about M. Diderot’s library. But now confess, you 
to whom humanity is indebted for the strong support that you have 
given to innocence and virtue in the person of Calas, that it would 
have been cruel and unjust to separate a student from his books.” ® 
‘“‘Ah, madame,” replies the most graceful of all courtiers, “let your 
imperial majesty forgive me ; no, you are not the aurora borealis; you 
are assuredly the most brilliant star of the north, and never was 
there one so beneficent as you. Andromeda, Perseus, Callisto, are 
not your equals. All these stars would have left Diderot to die of 
starvation. He was persecuted in his own country, and your bene- 
factions came thither to seek him! Lewis XIV. was less munificent 
than your majesty: he rewarded merit in foreign countries, but 
other people pointed it out to him, whereas you, madame, go in search 
of it and find it for yourself. Your generous pains to establish 
freedom of conscience in Poland are a piece of beneficence that the 
human race must ever celebrate.” 4 

When the first partition of Poland took place seven years later, 
Catherine found that she had not cultivated the friendship of the 
French philosophers to no purpose. The action of the dominant 
party in Poland enabled Catherine to take up a line which touched 
the French philosophers in their tenderest part. The Polish oli- 


(1) Corresp. Complete de Mdme. du Deffand. (Ed, 1877.) i. 115. June, 1767. 
(2) November 1, 1773. (3) November, 1766. (4) December 22, 1766. 
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garchy was Catholic, and imposed crushing disabilities on the 
non-Catholic part of the population. “At the slightest attempt 
in favour of the non-Catholics,” King Stanislas writes to Madame 
Geoffrin, of the Diet of 1764, ‘“ there arose such a cry of fanaticism ! 
The difficulty as to the naturalisation of foreigners, the contempt for 
roturiers and the oppression of them, and Catholic intolerance, are 
the three strongest national prejudices that I have to fight against 
in my countrymen, who are at bottom good folk, but whom their 
education and ignorance render excessively stubborn on these three 
heads.”* Poland in short reproduced, in an aggravated and more 
barbaric form, those evils of Catholic feudalism in which the philo- 
sophers saw the arch-curse of their own country. Catherine took 
the side of the Dissidents, and figured as the champion of religious 
toleration. Toleration was chief among the philosophic watchwords, 
and seeing that great device on her banners, the Encyclopadic party 
asked no further questions. So with the significant exception of 
Rousseau, they all abstained from that cant about the Partition which 
has so often been heard from European liberals in later days. And 
so with reference to more questionable transactions of an earlier date, 
no one could guess from the writings of the philosophers that 
Catherine had ever been suspected of: uniting with her husband in a 
plot to poison the Empress Elizabeth, and then uniting with her 
lover in a plot to strangle her husband. ‘I am quite aware,” said 
Voltaire, “that she is reproached with some bagatelles in the matter 
of her husband, but these are little family affairs with which I 
cannot possibly think of meddling.” 

One curious instance of Catherine’s sensibility to European opinion 
is connected with her relations to Diderot. Rulhiére, afterwards well 
known in literature as a historian, began life as secretary to Breteuil, 
in the French embassy at St. Petersburg. An eyewitness of the 
tragedy which seated Catherine on the throne, he wrote an account 
of the events of the revolution of 1762. This piquant narrative, 
composed by a young man who had read Tacitus and Sallust, was 
circulated in manuscript among the salons of Paris (1768). Diderot 
had warned Rulhiére that it was infinitely dangerous to speak 
about princes, that not everything that is true is fit to be told, that 
he could not be too careful of the feelings of a great sovereign who 
was the admiration and delight of her people. Catherine pre- 
tended that a mere secretary of an embassy could know very little 
about the real springs and motives of the conspiracy. Diderot had 
described the manuscript as painting her in a commanding and 
imperious attitude. ‘There was nothing of that sort,” she said ; 
“it was only a question of perishing with a madman, or saving 
one’s self with the multitude who insisted on coming to the rescue.” 

(1) Corresy. pp. 135, 144, &e. 
3E2 
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What she saw was that the manuscript must be bought, and she 
did her best first to buy the author, and then, when this failed, to 
have him locked up in the Bastille. She succeeded in neither. The 
French Government were not sorry to have a scourge to their hands. 
All that Diderot could procure from Rulhiére was a promise that the 
work should not be published during the Empress’s lifetime, and it 
was not actually given to the world until 1797. When Diderot was 
at St. Petersburg, the Empress was importunate to know the contents 
of the manuscript, which he had seen, but of which she was unable 
to procure a copy. ‘“ As far as you are concerned,” he said, “ if you 
attach great importance, madame, to the decencies and virtues, the 
worn-out rags of your sex, this work is a satire against you; but if 
great. views and masculine and patriotic designs concern you more, 
the author depicts you as a great princess.’” The Empress answered 
that this only increased her desire to read the book. Diderot 
himself truly enough described it as a historic romance, con- 
taining a mixed tissue of lies and truths that posterity would 
compare to a chapter of Tacitus." Perhaps the only piece of it 
that posterity will really value is the page in which the writer 
describes Catherine’s personal appearance; her broad and open 
brow, her large and slightly double chin, her hair of resplendent 
chestnut, her eyes of a brilliant brown into which the reflections of 
the light brought shades of blue. “Pride,” he says, “is the true 
characteristic of her physiognomy. The amiability and grace which 
are there too, only seem to penetrating eyes to be the effect of an 
extreme desire to please, and these seductive expressions somehow 
let the design of seducing be rather too clearly seen.” 

The first Frenchman whom Catherine welcomed in person to her 
court was Falconet. His introduction to her was due to Diderot. She 
had entreated him to find for her a sculvtor who would undertake a 
colossal statue of Peter the Great. Falconet was at the height of 
his reputation in his own country ; he seems to have been actuated 
by no other motive than the desire to seize the opportunity of 
erecting an immense monument of his art. Diderot’s eloquence was 
not wanting. Falconet had the proyerbial temperament of artistic 
genius. Diderot called him the Jean Jacques of sculpture. He had 
none of the rapacity for money which has distinguished so many 
artists in their dealings with foreign princes, but he was irritable, 
turbulent, restless, intractable. He was a chivalrous defender of 
poorer brethren in art, and he was never a respecter of persons. His 
feuds with Betzki, the Empress’s faithful factotum, were as acrid 
as the feuds between Voltaire and Maupertuis.- Betzki had his own 
ideas about the statue that was to do honour to the founder of the 
Empire, and he insisted that the famous equestrian figure of Marcus 


(1) Satire I. sur les caractéres, ete. Guy. vi. 313. 
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Aurelius should be the model. Falconet was a man of genius, and 
he insisted that what might be good for Marcus Aurelius would not 
be good for Peter the Great. The courtly battle does not concern us, 
though some of its episodes offer tempting illustrations of biting 
French malice. Falconet had his own way, and after the labour of 
many years, a colossus of bronze bestrode a charger rearing on 
a monstrous mass of unhewn granite. Catherine took the liveliest 
interest in her artist’s work, frequently visiting his studio, and 
keeping up a busy correspondence. With him, as with the others, 
she insisted that he should stand on no ceremony, and should not 
spin out his lines with courtly epithets on which she set no 
value. She encouraged him to pester her with a host of his obscure 
countrymen in search of a living, and a little colony of Frenchmen 
whose names tell us nothing, hung about the Russian capital. 
Diderot’s account of this group of his countrymen at St. Petersburg 
recalls the picture of a corresponding group at Berlin. ‘“ Most of 
the French who are there, rend and hate one another, and bring 
contempt both on themselves and their mn : ‘tis the most 
unworthy set of rascals that you can imagine.’ 

Diderot reached St. Petersburg towards the end of 1773, and he 
remained some five months, until the beginning of March, 1774. 
His reception was most cordial, as his arrival had been eagerly 
anticipated. The Empress always professed to detest ceremony and 
state. In aletter to Madame Geoffrin she insists, as we have already 
seen her doing with Falconet, on being treated to no oriental pros- 
trations, as if she were at the court of Persia. ‘There is nothing in 
the world so ugly and detestable as greatness. When I go intoa 
room, you would say that I am the head of Medusa: everybody turns 
to stone. I constantly scream like an eagle against such ways; yet 
the more I scream, the less are they at their ease If you came 
into my room, I should say to you, ‘Madame, be seated; let us 
chatter at our ease. You would have a chair in front of me; there 
would be a table between us. E¢ puis des batons rompus, tant et plus, 
c’est mon fort.’ ” 

This is an exact description of her real behaviour to Diderot. On 
most days he was in her society from three in the afternoon until 
five or six. Etiquette was banished. Diderot’s simplicity and 
vehemence were as conspicuous and as unrestrained at Tsarskce-selo 
as at Grandval or the Rue Taranne. If for a moment the torrent of 
his improvisation was checked by the thought that he was talking to 
a great lady, Catherine encouraged him to go on. ‘“ Ad/ons,” she 
cried, “entre hommes tout est permis!” The philosopher in the heat 
of exposition brought his hands down upon the imperial knees with 
such force and iteration, that Catherine complained that he made 


(1) xx, 58. 
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them black and blue. She was sometimes glad to seek shelter 
from such zealous enforcement of truth behind a strong table. 
Watchful diplomatists could not doubt that such interviews must 
have reference to politics. Cathcart, the English ambassador, 
writes to his government that M. Diderot is still with the Empress 
at Tsarskoe-selo, ‘‘ pursuing his political intrigues.” And, amazing 
as it may seem, the French minister and the French ambassador 
both of them believed that they had found in this dreaming rhapso- 
dical genius a useful diplomatic instrument. “ The interviews 
between Catherine and Diderot follow one another incessantly and go 
on from day to day. He told me,” writes the ambassador, “and 
Ihave reasons for believing that he is speaking the truth, that he 
has painted the danger of the alliance of Russia with the King of 
Prussia, and the advantage of an alliance with us. The Empress, 
far from blaming this freedom, encouraged him by word and ges- 
ture. ‘ You are not fond of that prince,’ she said to Diderot. ‘No,’ 
he replied, ‘he is a great man, but a bad king, and a dealer in 
counterfeit coin.’ ‘Oh,’ said she laughing, ‘I have had my share 
of his coin.’ ” 

The first partition of Poland had been finally consummated in the 
Polish Diet in the autumn of 1773, a few weeks before Diderot’s 
arrival at St. Petersburg. Lewis XV., now drawing very near to his 
end, and D’Aiguillon, his minister, had some uneasiness at this 
opening of the great era of territorial revolution, and looked about 
in a shiftless way for an ally against Russia and Prussia. England 
sensibly refused to stir. Then France, as we see, was only anxious 
to detach Catherine from Frederick. All was shiftless and feeble, 
and the French government can have known little of the Empress, 
if they thought that Diderot was the man to affect her strong and 
positive mind. She told Ségur in later years what success Diderot 
had with her as a politician. 

“JT talked much and frequently with him,” said Catherine, “ but 
with more curiosity than profit. If I had believed him, everything 
would have been turned upside down in my kingdom ; legislation, 
administration, finances,—all to be turned topsy-turvy to make 
room for impracticable theories. Yet as I listened more than I 
talked, any witness who happened to be present would have taken 
him for a severe pedagogue, and me for his humble scholar. Pro- 
bably he thought so himself, for after some time, seeing that none 
of these great innovations were made which he had recommended, 
he showed surprise and a haughty kind of dissatisfaction. Then 
speaking openly, I said to him: Mr. Diderot, I have listened with 
the greatest pleasure to all that your brilliant intelligence has inspired ; 
and with all your great principles, which I understand very well, one 
would make fine books but very bad business. You forget, in all your plans 
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of reform, the difference in our positions ; you only work on paper, 
which endures all things ; it opposes no obstacle either to your imagina- 
tion or to your pen: but I, poor Empress as I am, work on the human 
skin, which is irritable and ticklish to a very different degree. I am 
persuaded that from this moment he pitied me as a narrow and 
vulgar spirit. For the future he only talked about literature, and 
politics vanished from our conversation.” * 

Catherine was mistaken, as we shall see, in supposing that Diderot 
ever thought her less than the greatest of men. Cathcart, the 
English ambassador, writes in a sour strain :—“ All his letters are 
filled with panegyrics of the Empress, whom he depicts as above 
humanity. His flatteries of the Grand Duke have been no less 
gross, but be it said to the young prince’s honour, he has shown as 
much contempt for these flatteries as for the mischievous princi- 
ples of this pretended philosopher.” 

Frederick tells D’Alembert that though the Empress overwhelms 
Diderot with favours, people at St. Petersburg find him tiresome and 
disputatious, and “ talking the same rigmarole over and over again.” 
In her letters to Voltaire, Catherine lets nothing of this be seen. 
She finds Diderot’s imagination inexhaustible, and ranks him 
among the most extraordinary men that have ever lived; she 
delights in his conversation, and his visits have given her the most 
uncommon pleasure. All this was probably true enough. Catherine 
probably rated the philosopher at his true worth as a great talker 
and a singular and original genius, but this did not prevent her, 
any more than it need prevent us, from seeing the limits and 
measure. She was not one of the weaker heads, who can never 
be content without either wholesale enthusiasm or wholesale 
disparagement. 

Diderot had a companion who pleased her better than Diderot him- 
self. Grimm came to St. Petersburg at this time to pay his first visit, 
and had a great success. ‘The Empress,’ wrote Madame Geoffrin 
to King Stanislas, “lavished all her graces on Grimm. And he has 
everything that is needed to make him worthy of them. Diderot 
has neither the fineness of perception, nor the delicate tact that 
Grimm has, and so he has not had the success of Grimm. Diderot 
is always in himself, and sees nothing in other people that has not 
some reference to himself. He is a man of a great deal of under- 
standing, but his nature and turn of mind make him good for 
nothing, and, more than that, would make him a very dangerous 
person in any employment. Grimm is quite the contrary.” * 

In truth, as we have said before, Grimm was one of the shrewdest 
heads in the Encyclopedic party; he had much knowledge, a judg- 


(1) Ségur, iii. 34. 
(2) Mouy’s Corresp. du roi Stanislas, p. 501. 
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ment both solid and acute, and a certain easy fashion of social com- 
merce, free from raptures and full of good sense. Yet he was as 
devoted and ecstatic in his feeling about the Empress, as his more 
impetuous friend. “There,” he says, “was no conversation of leaps 
and bounds, in which idleness traverses a whole gallery of ideas that 
have no connection with one another, and weariness draws you away 
from one object to skim a dozen others. They were talks in which 
all was bound together, often by imperceptible threads, but all the 
more naturally as not a word of what was to be said had been led up 
to, or prepared beforehand.” Grimm cannot finds words to describe 
her verve, her stream of brilliant sallies, her dashing traits, her 
eagle’s coup d’ail. No wonder that he used to quit her presence so 
electrified, as to pass half the night in marching up and down his 
room, beset and pursued by all the fine and marvellous things that 
had been said. How much of all this is true, and how much of it is 
the voice of the bewildered courtier, it might be hard to decide. 
But the rays of the imperial sun did not so far blind his prudence as 
to make him accept a pressing invitation to remain permanently in 
Catherine’s service. When Diderot quitted St. Petersburg, Grimm 
went to Italy. After an interlude there, he returned to Russia and 
was again restored to high favour. When the time came for him 
to leave her, the Empress gave him a yearly pension of two thousand 
roubles, or about ten thousand livres, and with a minute considerate- 
ness that is said not to be common among the great, she presently 
ordered that it should be paid in such a form that he should not lose 
on the exchange between France and Russia. Whether she had a 
special object in keeping Grimm in good humour we hardly know. 
What is certain is that, from 1776 until the fall of the French 
monarchy, she kept up a voluminous correspondence with him, and 
that he acted as an unofficial intermediary between her and the 
ministers at Versailles. Every day she wrote down what she wished 
to say to Grimm, and at the end of every three months these daily 
sheets were made into a bulky packet and dispatched to Paris by a 
special courier, who returned with a similar packet from Grimm. 
This intercourse went on until the very height of the Revolution, 
when Grimm at last in February, 1792, fled from Paris. The 
Empress’s helpful friendship continued to the end of her life (1796).' 


Diderot arrived at the Hague on his return from Russia in the 
first week of April (1774), after making a rapid journey of seven 
hundred leagues in three wecks and a day. D’Alembert had been 
anxious that Frederick of Prussia should invite Diderot to visit him 
at Berlin. Frederick had told him that, intrepid reader as he was, 


(1) Afémoire Historique, printed in vol. i. of the new edition (1877) of the Corre- 
spondence of Grimm and Diderot, by M. Maurice Tourneux. 
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he could not endure to read Diderot’s books. ‘There reigns in 
them a tone of self-sufficiency and an arrogance which revolt the 
instinct of my freedom. It was not in such a style that Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero, Locke, Gassendi, Bayle, and Newton wrote.” 
D’Alembert replied that the king would judge more favourably of the 
philosopher’s person than of his works; that he would find in 
Diderot, along with much fecundity, imagination, and knowledge, a 
gentle heat and a great deal of amenity.’ Frederick, however, did 
not send the invitation, and Diderot willingly enough went home- 
wards by the northern route by which he had come. He passed 
Konigsberg, where Kant was then meditating the Critique of Pure 
Reason. It is hardly probable that Diderot met the famous worthy 
who was destined to deal so heavy a blow to the Encyclopedic way of 
thinking, and to leave a name not less illustrious than Frederick or 
Catherine. 

A court official was sent in charge of the philosopher. The 
troubles of posting by the sea-road between K6nigsberg and Memel 
had moved him to the composition of some very bad verses on 
his first journey; and the horror of crossing the Dwina inspired 
others that were no better on his return. The weather was hard; 
four carriages were broken on the way. He expected to be 
drowned as the ice creaked under his horses’ feet at Riga, and he 
thought that he had broken an arm and a shoulder as he crossed the 
ferry at Mittau. But all ended well, and he found himself once 
more under the roof of the Prince Galitzin at the Hague. Hence he 
wrote to his wife and his other friends in Paris, that it must be a 
great consolation to them to know that he was only separated from 
them by a journey of four days. That journey was not taken, how- 
ever, for nearly four months. Diderot had promised the Empress 
that he would publish a set of the regulations for the various institu- 
tions which she had founded for the improvement of her realm. 
This could only be done, or could best be done, in Holland. His 
life there was spent as usual in the slavery of proof-sheets, tempered 
by daily bursts of conversation, rhapsody, discussion, and dreamy 
contemplation. He made the acquaintance of a certain Bjérnstahl, 
a professor of oriental languages at the university of Lund in 
Sweden, and a few pages in this obscure writer’s obscure book con- 
tain the only glimpse that we have of the philosopher on his 
travels. Diderot was as ecstatic in conversation as we know him to 
have been in his correspondence, in praise of the august friend whom 
he had left. The least of his compliments was that she united the 
charms of Cleopatra to the soul of Cxsar, or sometimes it was, to the 
soul of Brutus. 

(1) D’Alembert au Roide Prusse. Feb. 14, 1774. 


(2) Briefe aus seinen auslindischen Reisen. (Leipzig, 1780—a German translation from 
the Swedish). iii. 217—233. 
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“ At the Hague,” says Bjérnstihl, “we go about every day with 
M. Diderot. He has views extending over an incredibly wide field, 
possesses a vivacity that I cannot describe, is pleasant and friendly 
in intercourse, and has new and unusual observations to make on 
every subject. . . . Who could fail to prize him? He is so bright, so 
full of instruction, has so many new thoughts and suggestions, that 
nobody can help admiring him. But willingly as he talks when one 
goes to him, he shows to little advantage in large companies, and 
that is why he did not please everybody at Saint Petersburg. You 
will easily see the reason why this incomparable man in such com- 
panies, where people talk of fashion, of clothes, of frippery, and all 
other sorts of triviality, neither gives pleasure to others nor finds 
pleasure himself.” And the friendly Swede rises to the height of 
generalisation in the quaint maxim, ‘‘ Where an empty head shines, 
there a thoroughly cultivated man comes too short.” 

Scheveningen, the little bathing-place a few miles from the Hague, 
was Diderot’s favourite spot. ‘“ It was there,’’ he writes, “‘ that I used 
to see the horizon dark, the sea covered with pale haze, the waves 
rolling and tumbling, and far out the poor fishermen in their great 
clumsy boats; on the shore a multitude of women frozen with cold 
or apprehension, trying to warm themselves in the sun. When the 
work was at an end and the boats had landed, the beach was covered 
with fish of every kind. These good people have the simplicity, the 
openness, the filial and fraternal piety of old time. As the men 
come down from their boats, their wives throw themselves into their 
arms ; they embrace their fathers and their little ones; each loads 
himself with fish; the son tosses his father a codfish or a salmon, 
which the old man carries off in triumph to his cottage, thanking 
heaven that it has given him so industrious and worthy a son. 
When he has gone indoors, the sight of the fish rejoices the old 
man’s mate; it is quickly cut in pieces, the less lucky neighbours 
invited, it is soon eaten, and the room resounds with thanks to God, 
and cheerful songs.” 

These scenes with their sea-background, their animation, their 
broad strokes of the simple, kindly, and real in life, may well have 
been after Diderot’s own heart. He often told me, says Bjérnstahl, 
that he never found the hours pass slowly in the company of a pea- 
sant or a cobbler or any handicraftsman, but that he had many a 
time found them pass slowly enough in the society of a courtier. 
“For of the one,” he said, “one can always ask about useful and 
necessary things, but the other is mostly, so far as anything useful 
is concerned, empty and void.” 

The pleasantness and ease of the people of the gue in society 
was supposed to betray the influence of foreigners and the court. 


(1) xvii. 449, 
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Impartial travellers assigned to the talk of cultivated circles there a 
rank not below that of similar circles in France and England. Some 
went even further, and declared Holland to have a distinct advan- 
tage, because people were never embarrassed either by the levity and 
sparkling wit of France on the one hand, nor by the depressing 
reserve and taciturnity of England on the other. Yet Holland was 
fully within the sphere of the great intellectual commonwealth of 
the west, and was as directly accessible to the literary influences of 
the time as it had ever been. If Diderot had inquired into the 
vernacular productions of the country, he would have found that 
here also the wave of reaction against French conventions, and 
the tide of English simplicity and domestic sentimentalism, had 
passed into literature.’ The Spectator and Clarissa Harlowe in- 
spired the writers of Holland as they had inspired Diderot himself.” 
In erudition, it was still what, even after the death of Scaliger, it 
had remained through the seventeenth century, the most learned 
state of Europe, and the elder Hemsterhuys, with such pupils as 
Ruhnken and Valckenaer, kept up as well as he could the scholarly 
tradition of Gronovius and Greevius. But the eighteenth contury was 
not the century of erudition. Scholarship had given way to specu- 
lation. 

Among the interesting persons whom Diderot saw at the Hague, 
the most interesting is the amiable and learned son of the elder 
Hemsterhuys, himself by the way not Dutch, but the son of a French- 
man. If Diderot was playfully styled the French Socrates, the 
younger Hemsterhuys won from his friends the name of the Dutch 
Plato. The Hollanders pointed to this meditative figure, to his 
great attainments in the knowledge of ancient literature and art, to 
his mellowed philosophising, to his gracious and well-bred style, as 
a proof that their country was capable of developing both the strength 
and the sensibility of human nature to their highest point.? And he 
has a place in the history of modern speculation. As we think of 
him and Diderot discussing, we feel ourselves to be placed at a point 
that seems to command the diverging streams and eddying currents 
of the time. In this pair, two great tides of thought meet for a 
moment, and then flow on in their deep appointed courses. For 
Hemsterhuys, born a Platonist to the core, became a leader of the 
reaction against the French philosophy of illumination—of sensation, 
of experience, of the verifiable. He contributed a marked current te 
the mysticism and pietism which crept over Germany before the 
French revolution, and to that religious philosophy which became a 
point of patriotic honour both in Germany and at the Russian Court, 


(1) George Porster’s Ansichten vom Niederrhein, &c., ii. 396 (1790). 
(2) Jonckbloet’s Geseh. d. Niederland. Lit. (German trans.), ii. 502, &e. 
(3) Forster, ii. 398. 
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after the revolutionary war had seemed to identify the rival philo- 
sophy of the Encyclopsedists with the victorious fury of the national 
enemy. Jacobi, a chief of the mystic tribe, had begun the attack on 
the French with weapons avowedly borrowed from the sentimentalism 
of Rousseau, but by and bye he found in Hemsterhuys more 
genuinely intellectual arguments for his vindication of feeling and 
the heart, against the Encyclopzedist claim for the supremacy of the 
undertaking. 

Diderot’s hostess at the Hague is a conspicuous figure in the history 
of the same movement. Prince Galitzin had married the daughter 
of Frederick’s fieldmarshal, Schmettau. Goethe, who saw her 
(1797) many years after Diderot was dead, describes her as one of 
those whom one cannot understand without seeing ; as a person not 
rightly judged unless considered not only in connection, but in 
conflict, with her time. If she was remarkable to Goethe when fifty 
years had set their mark upon her, she was even more so to the 
impetuous Diderot in all the flush and intellectual excitement of her 
youth. It was to the brilliance and versatility of the Princess 
Galitzin that her husband’s house owed its consideration and its 
charm. “She is very lively,” said Diderot, ‘very gay, very intelli- 
gent; more than young enough, instructed and full of talents ; she 
has read; she knows several languages, as Germans usually do; she 
plays on the clavecin, and sings like an angel; she is full of ex- 
pressions that are at once ingenuous and piquant; she is exceedingly 
kindhearted.” But he could not persuade her to take his philo- 
sophy on trust. Diderot is said, by the Princess’s biographer, to 
have been a fervid proselytiser, eager to make people believe “his 
poems about eternally revolving atoms, through whose accidental 
encounter the present ordering of the world was developed.” The 
Princess met his brilliant eloquence with a demand for proof. 
Her ever-repeated Why? and How? are said to have shown “the 
hero of Atheism his complete emptiness and weakness.’’* In the 
long run Diderot was entirely routed, in favour of the rival philo- 
sophy. Hemsterhuys became bound to the Princess by the closest 
friendship, and his letters to her are as striking an illustration as any 
in literature of the peculiar devotion and admiration which a clever 
and sympathetic woman may arouse in philosophic minds of a certain 
calibre, in a Condillac, a Joubert, a D’Alembert, a Mill. Though 
Hemsterhuys himself never advanced from a philosophy of religion 
to the active region of dogmatic professions, his disciple could not 
find contentment on his austere heights. In the very year of 
Diderot’s death (1784) the Princess Galitzin became a catholic, and 


(1) Dr. Katerkamp’s Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem Leben der Firstinn Amalie von Gallitzin, 
p. 46. 
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her son became not only a catholic, but a zealous missionary of the 
faith in America. 

But this was not yet. In September (1774) Diderot set his face 
homewards. “TI shall gain my fireside,” he wrote on the eve of his 
journey, “never to quit it again for the rest of my-life. The time 
that we count by the year has gone, and the time that we must count 
by the day comes in its stead. The less one’s income, the more 
important to use it well. I have perhaps half a score of years at the 
bottom of my wallet. In these ten years, fluxions, rheumatisms, and 
the other members of that troublesome family will take two or three 
of them; let us try to economise the seven that are left, for the 
repose and the small happinesses that a man may promise himself on 
the wrong side of sixty.” The guess was a good one. Diderot lived 
ten years more, and although his own work in the world was done, 
they were years of great moment both to France and the world. 
They witnessed the establishment of a republic in the American 
colonies, and they witnessed the final stage in the decay of the old 
monarchy in France. Turgot had been made controller-general in 
the months before Diderot’s return, and Turgot’s ministry was the 
last serious experiment in the direction of orderly reform. The crash 
that followed resounded almost as loudly at St. Petersburg and in 
Holland as in France itself, and Catherine in 1792 ordered all 
the busts of Voltaire that had adorned the saloons and corridors of 
her palace to be removed into the cellars. 


Epiror. 
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V.—OBEISANCES. 


SpEAKING of a party of Shoshones surprised by them, Lewis and 
Clarke say—‘“ the other two, an elderly woman and a little girl, 
seeing we were too near for them to escape, sat on the ground, and 
holding down their heads seemed as if reconciled to the death which 
they supposed awaited them. The same habit of holding down the 
head and inviting the enemy to strike, when all chance of escape is 
gone, is preserved in Egypt to this day.’”’ Here we are shown an 
effort to propitiate by absolute submission; and from acts so 
prompted originate obeisances. 

When, at the outset, in illustration of the truth that ceremony 
precedes not only social evolution but even human evolution, I 
named the behaviour of a small dog which throws itself on its back 
in presence of an alarming great dog, probably many readers 
thought I was putting on this behaviour a somewhat forced con- 
struction. They would not have thought so had they known that a 
parallel mode of behaviour occurs among human beings. Describing 
the Batoka salutation, Livingstone says—‘ they throw themselves on 
their backs on the ground, and, rolling from side to side, slap the 
outside of their thighs as expressions of thankfulness and welcome.” 
Whether or not consciously adopted for this reason, the assumption 
of this attitude, which implies—‘‘ You need not subdue me, I am 
subdued already,” is the best means of obtaining safety. Resist- 
ance generates antagonism and arouses the destructive instincts; 
and by prostration on the back, which, perhaps more than any other 
position, makes self-defence impracticable, resistance is negatived. 
I say, perhaps, because another attitude may ‘be instanced as 
equally helpless, which more elaborately displays complete subjuga- 
tion. “At Tonga Tabu... . the common people show their great 
chief. . . . the greatest respect imaginable by prostrating themselves 
before him, and by putting his foot on their necks.” The like 
occurs in Africa. Laird says the messengers from the King of 
Fundah “ each bent down and put my foot on their heads.” And 
among historic peoples, this position, originated by defeat in battle, 
became a position assumed in acknowledging submission. 

From these primary obeisances thus representing, as literally as 
may be, the attitudes of the conquered beneath the conqueror, there 
come obeisances which express in various ways the subjection of the 
slave to the master : this last being the sequence of the first. Of old 
in the East such subjection was expressed when “ Ben-hadad’s 
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servants girded sackcloth on their loins, and put ropes on their 
heads, and came to the king of Israel.” In Peru, where the militant 
type of organization was pushed to so great an excess, Garcilasso 
tells us that a sign of humility was to have the hands tied and a 
rope round the neck; that is, there was an assumption of those 
bonds which originally marked captives brought from the battle- 
field. Along with this mode of simulating slavery, another mode 
was employed when approaching the Ynca: servitude had to be 
indicated by carrying a burden; and “this taking up a load to 
enter the presence of Atahuallpa, is a ceremony which was performed 
by all the lords who have reigned in that land.” 

These few extreme instances I give at the outset, by way of showing 
the natural genesis of the obeisance as a means of obtaining mercy ; 
first from a victor and then from a ruler. An adequate conception 
of the obeisance, however, includes another element. In the intro- 
ductory chapter it was pointed out that sundry signs of plea- 
sure, having a physio-psychological origin, which occur in pre- 
sence of those for whom there is affection, pass into complimentary 
observances; because men are pleased by supposing themselves 
liked, and are therefore pleased by demonstrations of liking. Hence 
while aiming to propitiate a superior by expressing submission to 
him, there is generally an endeavour further to propitiate him 
by exhibiting joy at his presence. Keeping in view, then, both 


these elements of the obeisance, let us now consider its varieties ; 
with their political, religious, and social uses. 


Though the loss of power to resist, which prostration on the 
face implies, does not reach the utter defencelessness implied by 
prostration on the back, yet it is sufficiently great to make it a 
sign of profound submission ; and hence it occurs as an obeisance 
wherever despotism is unmitigated and subordination: slavish. It 
was found in Ancient America; where, before a Chibcha cazique, 
“people had to appear prostrate and with their faces touching the 
ground.” We find it in Africa, where, “when he addresses the king, 
a Borghoo man stretches himself on the earth as flat as a flounder, 
in which attitude he lies, kissing the dust, till his business with his 
sovereign is at anend.” Asia furnishes many cases of it :—‘“ When 
preferring a complaint, a Khond or Panoo will throw himself on his 
face, with hands joined, and a bunch of straw or grass in his mouth ”’ ; 
and while, in Siam, “ before the nobles all subordinates are in a state 
of reverent prostration, the nobles themselves, in the presence of the 
sovereign, exhibit the same crawling obeisance.” Similarly in 
Polynesia. Falling on the face is a mark of submission among the 
Sandwich Islanders: the king did so to Cook when he first met him. 
And in the records of ancient historic peoples plenty of kindred 
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illustrations are given; as when Mephibosheth fell on his face and 
did reverence before David ; or as when the King of Bithynia fell 
on his face before the Roman senate. In some cases this attitude of 
the conquered before the conqueror, thus used to signify entire sub- 
jection, has its meaning emphasized by repetition. Bootan supplies 
an instance :—‘“ They .... made before the Raja nine prostrations, 
which is the obeisance paid to him by his subjects whenever they 
are permitted to approach.” 

Every kind of ceremony is apt to have its primitive character 

obscured by abridgment; and by abridgment this profoundest of 
obeisances is rendered a less profound one. In the assumption of a full- 
length prostration there is, almost of necessity, the passage through 
an attitude in which the body is on the knees with the head on the 
ground; and on rising, a drawing up of the knees is a needful 
preliminary to raising the head: and getting on the feet. Hence 
this attitude may be considered as an incomplete prostration. 
It is avery general one. Among the Coast Negroes, if a native 
“ goes to visit his superior, or meets him by chance, he immediately 
falls on his knees, and thrice successively kisses the earth, claps his 
hands, wishes the superior a good day or night, and congratulates 
him.” Laird tells us that, in acknowledgment of his inferiority, the 
king of the Brass people never spoke to the king of the Ibos “ without 
going down on his knees, and touching the ground with his head.” 
At Embomma, on the Congo, “the mode of salutation is by gently 
clapping the hands, and an inferior at the same time goes on his 
knees and kisses the bracelet on the superior’s ancle.” 

Often the humility of this obeisance is increased by emphasiz- 
ing the contact with the earth. On the lower Niger, “as a 
mark of great respect, men prostrate themselves, and strike their 
heads against the ground.” When, in past times, the Emperor of 
Russia was crowned, the nobility did homage by “ bending down 
their heads, and knocking them at his feet to the very ground.” 
In China at the present time, among the eight obeisances, increasing 
in humility, the fifth is kneeling and striking the head on the 
ground; the sixth, kneeling and thrice knocking the head, which 
again doubled makes the seventh, and trebled, the eighth: this last 
being due to the Emperor and to Heaven. Of old, among the 
Hebrews, repetition had a kindred meaning. Remembering that this 
obeisance is variously exemplified, as when Nathan “ bowed himself 
before the king with his face to the ground,” and as when Abigail 
did the like to David and Ruth to Boaz, we have the additional fact 
that “Jacob bowed himself to the ground seven times, until he came 
near to his brother.” 

From what has gone before it will be anticipated that this attitude 
of the conquered man, used by the slave before his master and the 
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subject before his ruler, becomes that of the worshipper before his 
deity. The East, past and present, yields sufficient examples. That 
complete prostration is made whether the being to be propitiated 
is visible or invisible, Hebrew records show us by the statement 
that “‘ Abraham fell upon his face” before God when he covenanted 
with him ; by the fact that ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face, and 
worshipped Daniel;” and by the fact that when Nebuchadnezzar 
set up a golden image there was a threat of death on ‘‘ whoso falleth 
not down and worshippeth.” Similarly, the incomplete prostration 
in presence of kings recurs in presence of deities. When making 
obeisances to their idols, the Mongols touch the ground with the 
forehead thrice, the Kalmucks only once. So, too, the Japanese in 
their temples “fall down upon their knees, bow their head quite 
to the ground, slowly and with great humility.” And sketches of 
Mahomedans at their devotions familiarize us with a like attitude. 


While preserving in common the trait that the inferiors assuming 
them keep at a lower level than their superiors, these grovelling 
obeisances admit of considerable variety. From the positions 
of prostration on back or face, and of semi-prostration on knees, 
we pass to sundry others; which, however, continue to imply 
relative inability to resist. In some cases it is permissible to vary 
the attitude, as in Dahomey, where “the highest officers lie before 
the king in the position of Romans upon the triclinium. At times 
they roll over upon their bellies, or relieve themselves by standing 
‘on all fours.’” Duran states that “cowering . . . . was, with the 
Mexicans, the posture of respect, as with us in genuflexion.” 
Crouching is a sign of respect among the New Caledonians ; as it is 
also in Fiji, and as it is also in Tahiti. 

Other changes in attitudes of this class are entailed by the necessi- 
ties of locomotion. In Dahomey “when approaching royalty they 
either crawl like snakes or shuffle forward on their knees.” When 
changing their places before a superior, the Siamese “drag them- 
selves on their hands and knees.”’ It is so, too, in Cambodia: “if 
any one had to approach the royal person, to give him anything 
or to obey a call, however far the distance, Cambodian etiquette 
prescribed a crawling progressive motion on knees and elbows.” In 
Java an inferior must “walk with his hams upon his heels 
until he is out of his superior’s sight.” Similarly with the sub- 
jects of a Zulu king—even with his wives: Dingarn’s wives said 
“that while he was present in the house they were never permitted 
to stand up, but always moved about” on their hands and knees. 
And in Loango, extension of this attitude to the household appears 
not to be limited to the court: wives in general “dare not speak to 
them [their husbands] but upon their bare knees, and in meeting 
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them must creep upon their hands.” A neighbouring state furnishes 
an instance of gradation in these forms of partial prostration ; and a 
recognized meaning in the gradation. Burton tells us that the 
“‘Dakro,” a woman who bears messages from the Dahoman King to 
the Meu, goes on all fours before the king. Also, ‘‘as a rule she 
goes on all fours to the Meu, and only kneels to smaller men, who 
become quadrupeds to her.”’ 

Here we come, incidentally, upon a further abridgment of the 
original prostration ; whence results one of the most widely-spread 
obeisances. As from the entirely prone posture we pass to the posture 
of the Mahomedan worshipper with forehead on the ground ; so from 
this we pass to the posture on all fours, and from this, by raising the 
body, to simple kneeling. That kneeling is, and has been in count- 
less places and times, a form of political homage, a form of domestic 
homage, and a form of religious homage, needs no showing. We 
will note only that it is, and has been, everywhere, associated with 
coercive government; as in Africa, where “ by thus constantly 
practising genuflexion upon the hard ground, their [the Dahomans’ | 
knees in time become almost as hard as their heels;’’ as in Japan, 
where “on leaving the presence of the Emperor, officers walk back- 
wards on their knees ;” as in China, where “the Viceroy’s children 

. as they passed by their father’s tent, fell on their knees and 
bowed three times, with their faces towards the ground; ” and as in 
medieval Europe, where serfs knelt to their masters, feudal vassals 
to their suzerains, and, in 1444, the Duchess Isabella de Bourbon, 
visiting the Queen, went on her knees thrice during her approach. 

Not dwelling on the transition from descent on both knees to 
descent on one knee, which, less abject, comes a stage nearer the 
erect attitude, it will suffice to note the transition from kneeling on 
one knee to bending the knee. That this form of obeisance is an 
abridgment, is well shown us by the Japanese. 


**On meeting, they show respect by bending the knee; and when they wish 
to do unusual honour to an individual they place themselves on the knee and 
bow down to the ground. But this is never done in the streets, where they 
merely make a motion as if they were going to kneel. When they salute a 


person of rank, they bend the knee in such a manner as to touch the ground 
with their fingers.” 


We are shown the same thing equally well, or better, in China; where, 
among the specified gradations of obeisance, the third is defined as 
bending the knee, and the fourth as actual kneeling. Without 
accumulating evidence it will be manifest that what still survives 
among ourselves as the curtsey with the one sex, and what until 
recently survived with the other sex as the scrape (made by a back- 


ward sweep of the right foot), are both of them vanishing forms of 
the going down on one knee. 
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There remains only the accompanying bend of the body. This, 
while on the one hand the first motion passed through in making a 
complete prostration, is, on the other hand, the last motion that 
survives as the prostration becomes stage by stage abridged. In 
various places we meet indications of this transition. “Among the 
Soosoos, even the wives of a great man, when speaking to him, bend 
their bodies, and place one hand upon each knee ; this is done also 
when passing by.” In Samoa, “in passing through a room where a 
chief is sitting, it is disrespectful to walk erect; the person must 
pass along with his body bent downwards.” Of the Ancient 
Mexicans who, during an assembly, crouched before their chief, we 
read that “ when they retired, it was done with the head lowered.” 
And then in the Chinese ritual of ceremony above cited, we find that 
obeisance number two, less humble than bending the knee, is bowing 
low with the hands joined. Having such facts before us, and 
bearing in mind that there are insensible transitions between the 
humble salaam of the Hindoo, the profound bow which in Europe 
shows great respect, and the moderate bend of the head expressive 
of consideration, we cannot doubt that the familiar and sometimes 
searcely-perceptible nod, is the last trace of the prostration. 

These several abridgments of the prostration which we see occur 
in doing political homage and social homage, occur also in doing 
religious homage. Of the Congoese, Bastian says that when they 
have to speak to a superior— 


‘‘They kneel, turn the face half aside, and stretch out the hands towards the 
person addressed, which they strike together at every address. They might 
have sat as models to the Egyptian priests when making the representations on 
the temple walls, so striking is the resemblance between what is represented 
‘ there and what actually takes place here.” 


And we may note kindred parallelisms in European religious ob- 
servances. ‘There is the going on both knees and the going on one 
knee ; and there are the bowingsand curtseyings on certain occasions 
at the name of Christ. 


As already explained, along with the act expressing humility, 
the complete obeisance includes some act expressing gratification. 
To propitiate the superior most effectually it is needful at once to 
imply—* I am your slave,” and—‘“ TI love you.” 

Certain of the instances cited above have exemplified the union of 
these two factors. Along with the attitude of abject submission 
assumed by the Batoka, we saw that there go rhythmic blows of the 
hands against the thighs. In others of the cases named, clapping of 
the hands, also indicating joy, was described as being in Africa an 
accompaniment of movements showing submission ; and many others 
may be added. Of the nobility who approach the King of Loango, 
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Astley says, “they clap their hands two or three times, and then 
cast themselves at his majesty’s feet into the sand, rolling over and 
over into it in token of subjection;” and Speke says of certain 
attendants of the King of Uganda, that they “threw themselves in 
line upon their bellies, and, wriggling like fish . . . . whilst they 
continued floundering, kicking about their legs, rubbing their faces, 
and patting their hands upon the ground.” Going on their knees 
to superiors, the Balonda “continue the salutation of clapping the 
hands until the great ones have passed;’’ and a like use of the 
hands occurs in Dahomey. A further rhythmical movement having 
like meaning must be added. Already we have seen that jumping, 
as a natural sign of delight, is a friendly salute among the Fuegians, 
and that it recurs in Loango as a mark of respect to the king. 
Africa furnishes another instance. Grant narrates that the King of 
Karague “sat concealed, all but his head, in the doorway of his 
chief hut, and received the salutations of his people, who, one by 
one, shrieked and sprang in front of him, swearing allegiance.” 
Let such saltatory movements be gradually methodized, as they 
are likely to be during social progress, and they will constitute 
the dancing with which a ruler is sometimes saluted; as in the 
before-named case of the king of Bogoté, and as in the case Williams 
gives in his account of Fiji, where an inferior chief and his suite, 
entering the royal presence, ‘“‘ performed a dance, which they finished 
by presenting their clubs and upper dresses to the Somo-somo king.” 

Of the other simulated signs of pleasurable emotion commonly 
forming part of the obeisance, kissing is the most conspicuous. This, 
of course, has to take such form as consists with the humility of the 
prostration or kindred attitude. As shown in some foregoing 
instances, we have kissing the earth where the superior cannot be, or 
may not be, approached close enough for kissing the feet or the 
garment. Others may be added. ‘It is the custom at Eboe, when 
the king is out, and indeed in-doors as well, for the principal people 
to kneel on the ground and kiss it three times when he passes ;” 
and the Ancient Mexican ambassadors, on coming to Cortez, “ first 
touched the ground with their hands and then kissed it.” This, in the 
ancient East, expressed submission of conquered to conqueror; and 
is said to have gone as far as kissing the footmarks of a conquerotr’s 
horse. Abyssinia, where the despotism is extreme and the obeisances 
servile, supplies us with a modification. In Shoa, kissing the nearest 
inanimate object belonging to a superior or a benefactor is a sign of 
respect and thanks. From this we pass to licking the feet and 
kissing the feet. Drury tells us that licking the knee is a sign of 
respect among the Malagasy, but does not indicate such deep abase- 
ment as licking the feet; and describing the return of a Malagasy 
chief from war, he says—“ he had scarcely seated himself at his door, 
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when his wife came out crawling on her hands and knees till she 
came to him, and then licked his feet ; when she had done, his mother 
did the same; and all the women in the town saluted their husbands 
in the same manner.” Slaves, &c., did the like to their masters. 
So in Ancient Peru, where subordination was unqualified, “when 
the chiefs came before [Atahuallpa], they made great obeisances, 
kissing his feet and hands.” And that this extreme homage 
was, and is now, the practice in the East we have cleur proof. 
Egyptian wall-paintings and Assyrian sculptures represent it ; and in 
Assyrian records Sennacherib mentions that Menahem of Samaria 
came up to bring presents and to kiss his feet. ‘‘ Kissing his feet ” 
was part of the reverence shown to Christ by the woman with the 
box of ointment; and that the “catching hold of him by the feet” 
on the part of Mary Magdalene, doubtless accompanied by kissing, 
was not exceptional, we are shown by the description of a like act on 
the part of the Shunamite woman to Elisha. At the present day 
among the Arabs, inferiors kiss the feet, the knees, or the garments 
of their superiors. Kissing the Shah’s and the Sultan’s feet is now 
a form of homage in Persia and in Turkey; and Sir R. K. Porter 
narrates that in acknowledgment of a present, a Persian “threw 
himself on the ground, kissed my knees and my feet, and wept with 
a joy that stifled his expression of thanks.” 

Kissing the hand is a less humiliating observance than kiss- 
ing the feet, because it goes along with a less complete prostra- 
tion. This difference of implication is recognized in regions remote 
from one another. In Tonga, “when a person salutes a superior 
relation, he kisses the hand of the party; if a very superior 
relation, he kisses the foot.’”” And D’Arvieux states that the women 
who wait on the Arabian princesses, kiss their hands when they do 
them the favour not to suffer them to kiss their feet or the border of 
their robe. The prevalence of this obeisance as expressing loving 
submission, is so great as to render illustration superfluous. 

What is implied, where, instead of kissing another’s hand, the 
person making the obeisance kisses his own hand? Is the one 
symbolic of the other, and meant to be the nearest approach to it 
possible under the circumstances? This appears a hazardous in- 
ference ; but there is evidence justifying it. According to D’Arvieux, 
as quoted by Professor Paxton :— 

‘An oriental pays his respects to a person of superior station by kissing his 
hand and putting it to his forehead ; but if the superior be of a condescending 
temper, he will snatch away his hand as soon as the other has touched it; then 
the inferior puts his own fingers to his lips and afterwards to his forehead.” 
This, I think, makes it clear that the common custom of kissing the | 


hand to another, originally expressed the wish, or the willingness, to 
kiss his hand. 
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Here, as before, the observance, beginning as a spontaneous pro- 
pitiation of conqueror by conquered, of master by slave, of ruler by 
ruled, and which we have just seen becomes, by extension under a 
modified form, a social propitiation, early passes also into a religious 
propitiation : to the ghost, and to the deity developed from the 
ghost, these actions of love and liking are used. That embracing 
and kissing of the lower extremities, which we have seen occurred 
among the Hebrews as an obeisance to the living person, Egyptian 
wall-paintings represent as an obeisance made to the mummy 
enclosed in its case ; and then, in pursuance of this action, we have 
kissing the feet of statues of gods in Pagan Rome and of holy 
images among Christians. Ancient Mexico furnished an instance 
of the transition from kissing the ground as a political obeisance, 
to a modified kissing the ground as a religious obeisance. Describ- 
ing the Mexican ceremony of taking an oath Clavigero says—* Then 
naming the principal god, or any other they particularly reverenced, 
they kissed their hand, after having touched the earth with it.” In 
Peru the observance was further abridged by dispensing with any 
object kissed. D’ Acosta says—‘‘ The manner of worship was to open 
the hands, to make some noise with the lips as of kissing, and to ask 
what they wished, at the same time offering the sacrifice ;” and 
Garcilasso, describing the libation of, a drop of liquor to the sun, 
made before drinking at an ordinary meal, adds—‘ At the same 
time they kissed the air two or three times, which . . . was a token 
of adoration among these Indians.’ Nor have European races 
failed to furnish kindred facts: kissing the hand to the statue of 
a god was a Roman form of adoration. 

Once more, saltatory movements, which, as we have seen, being 
natural expressions of delight, become complimentary acts before 
a visible ruler, also become acts of worship before an invisible ruler. 
In illustration there is the dancing of David before the ark; and there 
is the dancing which was originally a religious ceremony among the 
Greeks : from the earliest times the “‘ worship of Apollo was connected 
with a religious dance.” We have the fact that King Pepin, “ like 
King David, forgetful of the regal purple, in his joy bedewed his 
costly robes with tears, and danced before the relics of the blessed 
martyr.” And we have the fact that in the Middle Ages there were 
religious dances in churches; as there are still in Christian churches 
at Jerusalem. 


To interpret another series of associated observances we must 
go back to the prostration in its original form. I refer to those 
expressions of submission which are made by putting dust or‘ashes 
on some part of the body. 

Men cannot roll over in the sand in front of their king, or 
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repeatedly knock their heads against the ground, or crawl before 
him, without soiling themselves. Hence the adhering dust or earth 
is recognized as a concomitant mark of subjection; and comes to be 
gratuitously assumed, and artificially increased, in the anxiety to 
propitiate. Already the association between this act and the act of 
prostration has been incidentally exemplified by cases from Africa ; 
and Africa furnishes other cases which exemplify more fully this 
self-defiling as a definitely-elaborated form. ‘In the Congo 
regions,” says Burton, “ prostration is made, the earth is kissed, 
and dust is strewed over the forehead and arms, before every Banza 
or village chief;” and he tells us that the Dahoman salutation 
consists of two actions—prostration and pouring sand or earth upon 
the head. Similarly we read that “in saluting a stranger, they [the 
Kakanda people on the Niger] stoop almost to the earth, throwing 
dust on their foreheads several times.” And describing “ the punc- 
tiliousness of manners shown by the Balonda,” Livingstone says— 

‘* The inferiors, on meeting their superiors in the street, at once drop on their 

knees and rub dust on their arms and chest During an oration to a 
person commanding respect, the speaker every two or three seconds picked 
up a little sand, and rubbed it on the upper part of his arms and chest 
When they wish to be excessively polite, they bring a quantity of ashes or pipe- 
clay in a piece of skin, and, taking up handfuls, rub it on the chest and upper 
front part of each arm.” 
Moreover, we are shown how in this case, as in all other cases, the 
ceremony undergoes abridgment. Of these same Balonda Living- 
stone says, “the chiefs go through the manewuyre of rubbing the 
sand on the arms, but only make a feint of picking up some.” And 
on the Lower Niger, the people when making prostrations “cover 
them [their heads] repeatedly with sand; or at all events they go 
through the motions of doing so. Women, on perceiving their 
friends, kneel immediately, and pretend to pour sand alternately 
over each arm.” That in Asia this ceremony was, and still is, per- 
formed with like meaning is also clear. As expressing political 
humiliation it was adopted by the priests who, when going to implore 
Florus to spare the Jews, appeared “‘with dust sprinkled in great 
plenty upon their heads, with bosoms deprived of any covering but 
what was rent.” And at the present time in Turkey, abridgments 
of the obeisance may be witnessed. At a review, even officers on 
horseback, saluting their superiors, “ go through the form of throw- 
ing dust over their heads;” and common people, on seeing a caravan 
of pilgrims start, “went through the: pantomime of throwing dirt 
over their heads.’? 

Hebrew records prove that this sign of submission made before 
visible persons, was made before invisible persons also. Along 
with those blood-lettings and markings of the flesh and cuttings of 
the hair which, at funerals, were used to propitiate the ghost, there 
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went the putting of ashes on the head. The like was done to propitiate 
the deity ; as when “Joshua rent his clothes, and fell to the earth 
upon his face before the ark of the Lord until the eventide, he and 
the elders of Israel, and put dust upon their heads.” Even still this 
usage occurs among Catholics on occasions of special humiliation. 


§ 388. Again we must return to that original obeisance which first 
actually is, and then which simulates, the attitude of the conquered 
before the conqueror, to find the clue to a further series of these 
bodily movements signifying submission. I refer to the joining of 
the hands. As described in a foregoing paragraph, the supplicating 
Khond “throws himself on his face with hands joined.” Whence 
this attitude of the hands ? 

From the usages of a people among whom submission and all the 
marks of submission were carried to great extremes, an instance 
has already been given indicating the natural genesis of this action. 
A sign of humility in ancient Peru was to have the hands bound and 
a rope round the neck ; that is, the condition of captives was simu- 
lated. Did there need proof that it has been a common practice to 
make prisoners of war defenceless by tying their hands, I might 
begin with Assyrian wall-sculptures, in which men thus bound are 
represented: but the fact that among ourselves, men charged with 
crimes are handcuffed by the police when taken, sufficiently shows 
how obviously suggested is this method of rendering prisoners im- 
potent. If there needs further reason for concluding that bound 
hands, at first distinguishing the conquered man, hence came to be an 
adopted mark of subjection, we have it in two strange customs found 
in Africa and China respectively. When the King of Uganda 
returned the visit of Captains Speke and Grant, “his brothers, a mob 
of little ragamuffins, several in handcuffs, sat behind him..... It 
was said that the king, before coming to the throne, always went about 
in irons, as his small brothers now do.” And then, of the Chinese, Doo- 
little tells us that “on the third day after the birth ofa child... . 
the ceremony of binding its wrists is observed..... These things 
are worn till the child is fourteen days old... . sometimes... . for 
several months, or even for a year..... It is thought that such a 
tying of the wrists will tend to keep the child from being trouble- 
some in after life.” 

Such indications of its origin, joined with such examples of 
derived practices, force on us the inference that raising the joined 
hands as part of that primitive obeisance signifying absolute sub- 
mission, was in reality offering of the hands to be bound. The 
above-described attitude of the Khond exhibits the act in its original 
form ; and on reading in Huc that “the Mongol hunter saluted us, 
with his clasped hands raised to his forehead,” or in Drury that 
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when the Malagasy approach a great man, they hold the hands up 
in a supplicatory form, we cannot doubt that this position of the 
hands now expresses reverence because it originally implied subjuga- 
tion. Of the Siamese, so abject in their political condition and 
so servile in their usages, La Loubere says—“ If you extend your 
hand to a Siamese, to place it in his, he carries both his hands to 
yours, as if to place himself entirely in your power.” And that the 
presentation of the joined hands has the meaning here suggested, is 
otherwise shown us. In Unyanyembe, “ when two of them meet, the 
Wezee puts both his palms together, these are gently clasped by the 
Watusi” [a man of a more powerful race]; and in Sumatra, the 
salutation “consists in bending the body, and the inferior’s putting 
his joined hands between those of the superior, and then lifting 
them to his forehead.” By these cases we are reminded that a 
kindred act was once a form of submission in Europe. When doing 
homage, the vassal, on his knees, placed his joined hands between 
the hands of his suzerain. 

That here, again, an attitude signifying defeat and therefore 
political subordination becomes an attitude of religious devotion, is 
obvious. We have in the East, by the Mahomedan worshipper, that 
same clasping of the hands above the head which we see expresses 
reverence for a living superior. Among the Greeks, “ the Olympian 
gods were prayed to in an upright position with raised hands; the 
marine gods with hands held horizontally ; the gods of Tartarus with 
hands held down.” And the presentation of the hands joined palm 
to palm, once throughout Europe required from an inferior when 
professing obedience to a superior, is still taught to children as the 
attitude of prayer. 

Nor should we omit to note that a kindred use of the hands 
descends into social intercourse. The filiation continues to be clear 
in the far East. ‘When the Siamese salute one another, they join 
the hands, raising them before the face or above the head.” Of the 
eight gradations of obeisance in China, the first and least profound 
is that of joining the hands and raising them before the breast. Even 
among ourselves a remnant of this action is traceable. An 
obsequious shopman or fussy innkeeper, may be seen to join and 
loosely move the slightly raised hands one over another, in a way 
suggestive of derivation from this primitive sign of obedience. 


A group of obeisances having a connected, though divergent, 
root, come next to be dealt with. Those which we have thus far 
considered do not directly affect the subject person’s dress; but 
from modifications of dress, either in position, state, or kind, a series 
of ceremonial observances result. 

The conquered man, prostrate before his conqueror, and becoming 
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himself a possession, simultaneously loses possession of whatever 
things he has about him. The minor loss of his property is included 
in the major loss of himself; and so, while he surrenders his weapons 
he also yields up, if the victor demands it, whatever part of his dress 
is worth taking: the motive for taking it being in many cases akin 
to the motive for taking his weapons ; since, being often the hide of a 
formidable animal, or a robe decorated with trophies, the dress, like 
the -weapons, becomes an addition to the victor’s proofs of prowess. 
At any rate, it is clear that whatever be the particular way in which 
the taking of clothing from a conquered man originates, the naked- 
ness, partial or complete, of the captive, becomes additional evidence 
of his subjugation. That it was so regarded of old in the East, we 
have clear proof. In Isaiah xx. 2—4, we read— And the Lord said, 
Like as my servant Isaiah hath walked naked and barefoot three years 
fora sign . . . . so shall the king of Assyria lead away the Egyptians 
prisoners, and the Ethiopians captives, young and old, naked and bare- 
foot.” And that the Assyrians thus completely stripped their 
captives is proved by their sculptures. Nor are we without evidence, 
furnished by other races, that the taking off and yielding up of 
clothing, hence becomes a mark of political submission, and in 


some cases even a complimentary observance. In Fiji, on the day 
for paying tribute— 


‘* The chief of Somo-Somo, who had previously stripped off his robes, then 
sat down, and removed even the train or covering, which was of immense 
length, from his waist. He gave it to the speaker,” who gave him “in return 
a piece large enough only for the purposes of decency. The rest of the Somo- 
Somo chiefs, each of whom on coming on the ground had a train of several 
yards in length, stripped themselves entirely, left their trains, and walked away 

. . . thus leaving all the Somo-Somo people naked.” 


Further we read that during Cook’s stay at Tahiti, two men of 
superior rank ‘‘came on board, and each singled out hisfriend ... . 
this ceremony consisted a taking off great part of their clothes and 
putting them upon us.” And then in another Polynesian island, 
Samoa, we find this complimentary act eros abridged: only the 
girdle is taken off and presented. 

With such facts to give us the clue, we can scarcely doubt that 
this surrendering of clothing originates those obeisances which are 
made by uncovering the body, more or less extensively. We meet 
with all degrees of uncovering having this meaning. From Ibn 
Batuta’s account of his journey into the Soudan in the fourteenth 
century, Mr. Tylor cites the statement that “ women may only come 
unclothed into the presence of the Sultan of Melli, and even the 
. Sultan’s own daughters must conform to the custom;” and what 
doubt we might reasonably feel as to the existence of an obeisance 
thus carried to its original extreme, is removed on reading in Speke 
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that at the present time, at the court of Uganda, “ stark-naked, full- 
grown women are the valets.” Other parts of Africa show us an 
incomplete, though still considerable, unclothing as an obeisance: 
In Abyssinia inferiors must bare their bodies down to the girdle in 
presence of superiors; “but to equals the corner of the cloth is 
removed only for a time.” The like occurs in Polynesia. The 
Tahitians uncover “the body as low as the waist, in the presence of 
the king;” and Forster states that in the Society Isles generally, 
. “the lower ranks of people, by way of respect, strip off their upper 
garment in the presence of their” principal chiefs. How this 
obeisance becomes further abridged, and also how it becomes 
extended to other persons than rulers, we are well shown by the 
natives of the Gold Coast. Cruickshank writes :— 


‘They also salute Europeans, and sometimes each other, by slightly removing 
their robe from their left shoulder with the right hand, gracefully bowing at 
the same time. When they wish to be very respectful, they uncover the 
shoulder altogether, and support the robe under the arm, the whole of the 
person from the breast upwards being left exposed.” 


And of these same people Burton remarks that, “ throughout Yoruba 
and the Gold Coast, to bare the shoulders is like unhatting in 
England.” ‘ 

That uncovering the head, thus suggestively compared with un- 
covering the upper part of the body, has the same original meaning, 
can hardly be questioned. Even in certain European usages the rela- 
tion between the two has been recognized, as by Ford, who remarks 
that “uncloaking in Spain is... . equivalent to our taking off 
the hat.” It is recognized in Africa itself, where, as in Dahomey, 
the two are joined: ‘“‘the men bared their shoulders, doffing their 
eaps and large umbrella hats,” says Burton, speaking of his recep- 
tion. It is recognized in Polynesia, where, as in Tahiti, along with 
the stripping down to the waist before the king there goes the 
uncovering of the head. Hence it seems that the familiar taking 
off of the hat among European peoples, often reduced among our- 
selves to touching the hat, is a remnant of that process of unclothing 
himself, by which, in early times, the captive expressed the yielding 
up of all he had. 

That baring the feet is an observance having the same origin, is 
well shown by these same Gold Coast natives; for while, as we have 
seen, they partially bare the upper part of the body in signification 
of their reverence, they also remove the sandals from their feet “as 
a mark of respect,’”’ says Cruickshank: they begin to strip the body 
at both ends. Throughout Ancient America uncovering of the 
feet had a like meaning. In Peru, “no lord, however great he 
might be, entered the presence of the Ynca in rich clothing, but in 
humble attire and barefooted;” and in Mexico, “the kings who 
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were vassals of Montezuma were obliged to take off their shoes 
when they came into his presence:” the significance of this act 
being so great that as ‘“ Michoacan was independent of Mexico, the 
sovereign took the title of cazonzi—that is, ‘shod.’” Kindred 
accounts of Asiatics have made the usage familiar to us. In Burmah, 
“even in the streets and highways, a European, if he meets with the 
king, or joins his party, is obliged to take off his shoes.” And 
similarly in Persia, every person who approaches the royal presence 
is obliged to bare his feet. 

Verification of these several interpretations is yielded by the more 
obvious interpretations of certain usages which we similarly meet 
with in societies where extreme expressions of subjection are insisted 
upon. I refer to the appearing in presence of rulers dressed in 
coarse clothing—the clothing of slaves. In Ancient Mexico, when- 
ever, to serve him, Montezuma’s attendants “entered his apart- 
ments, they had first to take off their rich costumes and put on 
meaner garments . . . . and were only allowed to enter into his 
presence barefooted, with eyes cast down.” So was it, too, in Peru: 
along with the rule that a subject, however great, should appear 
before the Ynca with a burden on his back, simulating servitude, 
and along with the rule that he should be barefooted, further 
simulating servitude, there went, as we have seen, the rule that “no 
lord, however great he might be, entered the presence of the Ynca in 
rich clothing, but in humble attire,” again simulating servitude. 
The kindred though less extreme usage exists in Dahomey, where 
also autocracy is rigorous and subjection unqualified: the highest 
subjects, the king’s ministers, may “ride on horseback, be carried in 
hammocks, wear silk, maintain a numerous retinue, with large 
umbrellas of their own order, flags, trumpets, and other musical 
instruments. But, on their entrance at the royal gate, all these 
insignia are laid aside.”” Even in Medieval Europe, submission to a 
conqueror or superior was expressed by taking off those parts of 
the dress and appendages which were associated with high station ; 
and the consequent appearance in such relatively-impoverished state 
as consisted with servitude. Thus, in France, in 1467, the headmen 
of a conquered town, surrendering to a victorious duke, “ brought 
to his camp with them three hundred of the best citizens in their 
shirts, bareheaded, and barelegged, who presented the keies of the 
citie to him, and yielded themselves to his mercy.” And the doing 
of feudal homage included observances of kindred meaning. Saint 
Simon, describing one of the latest instances, and naming among 
ceremonies gone through the giving up of belt, sword, gloves, and 
hat, says that this was done “to strip the vassal of his marks of 
dignity in presence of his lord.” So that whether it be the putting 
on of coarse clothing or the putting off of fine clothing and its 
appendages, the meaning is the same. 
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Acts of propitiation of this kind, like those of other kinds, extend 
themselves from the feared being who is visible, to the feared being 
who is no longer visible—the ghost and the god. On remembering 
that among the Hebrews the putting on sackcloth and ashes went 
along with cutting off the hair, self-bleeding, and making marks on 
their bodies—all to pacify the ghost; on reading that the habit 
continues in the East, so that a mourning lady described by Mr. 
Salt was covered with sackcloth and sprinkled over with ashes, and 
so that Burckhardt “saw the female relations of a deceased chief 
running through all the principal strects, their bodies half naked, 
and the little clothing they had on being rags, while the head, 
face, and breast,” were “almost entirely covered with ashes;” it 
becomes clear that the semi-nakedness, the torn garments, and the 
coarse garments, expressing submission to a living superior, serve 
also to express submission to one who, dying and becoming a ghost, 
has so acquired a power that is feared. The inference that this is 
the meaning of the act, is verified on observing that it becomes also 
an act of religious subordination; as is shown when Isaiah, himself 
setting the example, exhorts the rebellious Israelites to make their 
peace with Jahveh in the words—“ Strip you, and make you bare, 
and gird sackcloth upon your loins,’’ and as, when the fourscore 
men who came from Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria, to propitiate 
Jahveh, besides cutting their hair and gashing themselves, also tore 
their clothes. Nor does the parallelism fail with baring the feet. 
This, which we have seen is one of those unclothings signifying 
humiliation before a ruler, was one among the signs of mourning 
among the Hebrews; as is shown by the command in Ezekiel (xxiv. 
17), ‘ Forbear to cry, make no mourning for the dead, bind the tire 
of thine head upon thee, and put on thy shoes upon thy feet;” and 
among the Hebrews putting off the shoes was also an act of worship. 
Elsewhere, too, it occurred as in common a mark of political sub- 
ordination and of religious subordination. Of the Peruvians, who 
went barefoot into the presence of the Ynca, we read that “all took 
off their shoes, except the king, at two hundred paces before reaching 
the doors [of the temple of the Sun]; but the king remained with 
his shoes on until he came to the doors.’”’ Once more the like holds 
with the uncovering of the head. Used along with other ceremonial 
acts to propitiate the living superior, it is used also to propitiate the 
spirit of the ordinary dead, and also the spirit of the extraordinary 
dead, which, becoming apotheosized, is permanently worshipped. 
We have the uncovering round the grave which continues even 
among ourselves; and we have, on the Continent, the uncover- 
ing by those who meet a funeral procession. We have the taking 
off the hat to images of Christ and the Madonna, out of doors and 
indoors, as enjoined in old books of manners; the unhatting on the 
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knees when the host is carried by in Catholic countries; and the 
baring the head on entering places of worship everywhere. 

Nor must we omit the fact that obeisances of this class, too, made 
first to supreme persons most feared and presently to less powerful 
persons, extend gradually until they become general. Quotations 
above given have shown incidentally that in Africa partial uncovering 
of the shoulder is used as a salute between equals, and that a kindred 
removal of the cloak in Spain serves a like purpose. So, too, the 
going barefoot into a king’s presence, and into a temple, originates 
an ordinary civility: the Damaras take off their sandals before 
entering a stranger’s house; a Japanese leaves his shoes at the door 
even when he enters a shop; “upon entering a Turkish house, it is 
the invariable rule to leave the outer slipper or galosh at the 
foot of the stairs.” And then in Europe, from having been a 
ceremony of feudal homage and of religious worship, uncovering the 
head has become an expression of respect due even to a labourer on 
entering his cottage. 


These last facts suggest a needful addition to the argument. 
Something more must be said respecting the way in which all kinds 
of obeisances between equals, have thus resulted by diffusion from 
obeisances which originally expressed surrender to a conqueror and 
submission to a ruler. 

Proof has been given that rhythmical muscular movements, 
naturally signifying joy, such as jumping, clapping the hands, and 
even drumming the ribs with the elbows, become simulated signs of 
joy used to propitiate a king, when joined with attitudes expressing 
subjection. These simulated signs of joy become civilities where 
there is no difference of rank. According to Grant, “when a birth 
took place in the Toorkee camp . . . . women assembled to rejoice 
at the door of the mother, by clapping their hands, dancing, and 
shouting. Their dance consisted in jumping in the air, throwing 
out their iegs in the most uncouth manner, and flapping their sides 
with their elbows.” And then where circumstances permit, such 
emphatic marks of consideration become mutual. Bosman tells us 
that on the Slave Coast, ‘“‘ when two persons of equal condition meet 
each other, they fall both down on their knees together, clap hands, 
and mutually salute, by wishing each other a good day.” In China, 
during a wedding visit, “‘ each visitor prostrated himself at the feet 
of the bride, and knocked his head upon the ground, saying at the 
same time, ‘I congratulate you! I congratulate you!’ whilst the 
bride, also upon her knees, and knocking her head upon the ground, 
replied, ‘I thank you! I thank you!’” And among the Mosquitos, 
says Bancroft, “one will throw himself at the feet of another, who 
helps him up, embraces him, and falls down in his turn to be assisted 
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up and comforted with a pressure.” Such extreme instances yield 
verifications, if there need any, of the conclusion that the mutual 
bows, and curtseys, and unhattings, among ourselves, are remnants 
of the original prostrations and strippings of the captive. 

But I give these instances chiefly as introducing the interpretation 
of a still more familiar observance. Already I have named the fact 
that between polite Arabs the offer of an inferior to kiss a superior’s 
hand, is resisted by the superior if he is condescending, and that the 
conflict ends by the inferior kissing his own hand to the other; and 
the following, from Niebuhr, is an account of an allied usage :— 

‘Two Arabs of the desert meeting, shake hands more than ten times. Each 
kisses his own hand, and still repeats the question, ‘How art thou?’ .... In 
Yemen, each does as if he wished the other’s hand, and draws back his own to 


avoid receiving the same honour. At length, to end the contest, the eldest of 
the two suffers the other to kiss his fingers.” 


Have we not here, then, the origin of shaking hands? If of two 
persons each wishes to make an obeisance to the other by kissing his 
hand, and each refuses out of compliment to have his own hand 
kissed, what will happen? Just as when leaving a room, each of 
two persons, proposing to give the other precedence, will refuse 
to go first, and there will result at- the doorway some conflict of 
movements, preventing either from advancing; so, if each of two 
tries to kiss the other’s hand, and refuses to have his own kissed, 
there will result a raising of the hand of each by the other towards 
his own lips, and by the other a drawing of it down again, and so 
on alternately. Though at first such an action will be irregular, 
yet as fast as the usage spreads, and the failure of either to kiss 
the other’s hand becomes a recognized issue, the motions may be 
expected to grow regular and rhythmical. Clearly the difference 
between the simple squeeze, to which this salute is now often 
abridged, and the old-fashioned hearty shake, exceeds the difference 
between the hearty shake and the movement that would result from 
the effort of each to kiss the hand of the other. 

Even in the absence of this clue ‘yielded by the Arab observance, 
we should be obliged to infer some such genesis. After all that has 
been shown, no one can suppose that hand-shaking was ever deli- 
berately fixed upon as a salute; and if it had a natural origin in 
some act which, like the rest, expressed subjection, the act of kissing 
the hand must be assumed, as alone capable of leading to it. 


Whatever its kind, then, the obeisance has the same root with 
the trophy and the mutilation. At the mercy of his conqueror, who, 
cutting off part of his body as a memorial of victory, kills him, 
or else, taking some less important part, marks him as a subject 
person, the conquered enemy lies prone before him ; now on his back, 
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or now with neck under the victor’s foot, smeared with dust or dirt, 
weaponless, and with torn clothes, or, it may be, stripped of the 
trophy-trimmed robe he prized. Thus, the prostration, the coating 
of dust, and the loss of covering, incidental on subjugation, become, 
like the mutilation, recognized proofs of it; whence result, first of 
all, the enforced signs of submission of slaves to masters and subjects 
to rulers, then the voluntary assumptions of humble attitudes before 
superiors, and, finally, those complimentary movements expressive 
of inferiority, made by each to the other between equals. 

That all obeisances originate in militancy, is a conclusion har- 
monizing with the fact that they develop along with development of 
the militant type of society. Attitudes and motions signifying 
subjection, do not characterize headless tribes and tribes having 
unsettled chieftainships, like the Fuegians, the Andamanese, the 
Australians, the Tasmanians, the Esquimaux; and accounts of 
etiquette among the wandering and almost unorganized communities 
of North America, make little, if any, mention of actions expressing 
servitude or subordination. There are indeed, in India, certain 
simple societies politically unorganized and peaceful, in which there 
occur humble obeisances; as instance the Todas. At marriage, a 
Toda bride puts her head under the foot of the bridegroom. But 
since exceptions of this kind, and less marked kinds, occur in settled 
cattle-keeping or agricultural tribes, whose ancestors passed through 
those stages between the wandering and the stationary during which 
militant activities were general; we may reasonably suspect that 
these are surviving ceremonies that have lost their meanings: the 
more s0 as, in the case named, there exists neither that social subor- 
dination nor that domestic subordination which they express. On 
the other hand, in societies compounded and consolidated by mili- 
tancy which have acquired the militant type of structure, we find 
political and social life conspicuously characterized by servile obei- 
sances. If we ask in what slightly-developed societies occur the 
grovelling prostrations and creepings and crawlings before superiors, 
the answer is clear. We find them in warlike, cannibal Fiji, where 
the power of rulers over subjects and their property is unlimited, 
and where, in some slave districts, the people regard themselves as 
brought up to be eaten; we find them in Uganda, where war is chronic, 
where the revenue is derived from plunder, both of neighbouring 
tribes and of subjects, and where it is said of the king out shooting 
that, ‘‘as his highness could not get any game to shoot at, he shot 
down many people ;” we find them in sanguinary Dahomey, where 
adjacent societies are attacked to get more heads for decorating the. 
king’s palace, and where everybody, up to the chief minister, is the 
king’s slave. Among states more advanced they occur in Burmah and 
Siam, where the militant type, bequeathed from the past, has left a 
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monarchical power equally without restraint ; in Japan, where, with 
a despotism evolved and fixed during the wars of early times, there 
have ever gone these grovelling obeisances of each rank to the rank 
above it ; and in China, where, with a kindred form of government 
similarly derived, there still continue semi-prostrations and knock- 
ings of the head upon the ground before superiors. So is it again 
with kissing the feet as an obeisance. This was the usage in 
Ancient Peru, where the entire nation was under a regimental 
organization and discipline. It prevails in Madagascar, where the 
militant structure and activity are decided. And among sundry 
Eastern peoples, living still, as they have ever done, under auto- 
cratic rule, this obeisance exists at present as it existed in the 
remote past. Nor is it otherwise with complete or partial removals 
of the dress. The extreme forms of this we saw occurred in Fiji and 
in Uganda; while the less extreme form of baring the body down to 
the waist was exemplified from Abyssinia and Tahiti, where the 
kingly power, though great, is less recklessly exercised. So like- 
wise with baring the feet. This was an obeisance to the king in 
Ancient Peru and Ancient Mexico, as it is now in Burmah and in 
Persia—all of them having the despotic governments evolved by 
militancy. And the like relation will be found to hold with the 
other servile obeisances: the putting dust on the head, the assump- 
tion of mean clothing, the taking up of a burden to carry, the bind- 
ing of the hands. 

The same truth is shown us on comparing the usages of European 
peoples in early ages, when war was the business of life, with the 
usages which obtain now that war has ceased to be the business of 
life. In feudal days homage was shown by kissing the feet, by 
going on the knees, by joining the hands, by laying aside sundry 
parts of the dress; but in our days the more humble of these 
obeisances have, some quite and others almost, disappeared: leaving 
only the bow, the curtsey, and the raising of the hat, as their repre- 
sentatives. Moreover, it is observable that between the more militant 
nations of Europe and the less militant, kindred differences are 
traceable: on the Continent obeisances are fuller, and more studiously 
attended to, than they are here. Even from within our own society 
evidence is forthcoming; for by the upper classes, forming that 
regulative part of the social structure which here, as everywhere, 
has been developed by militancy, there is not only at Court, but 
in private intercourse, greater attention paid to these forms 
than by the classes forming the industrial structures, among the 
members of which little more than the bow and the nod are 
now to be seen. And I may add the significant fact, that in 
the distinctively militant parts of our society—the army and 
navy—not only is there a more regular and peremptory perform- 
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ance of prescribed obeisances than in any other of its parts, but, 
further, that in one of them, the navy, specially characterized by 
the absolutism of its chief officers, there survives a usage analogous 
to usages in barbarous societies. In Burmah, it is requisite to 
make “prostrations in advancing to the palace;” the Dahomans 
prostrate themselves in front of the palace gate; in Fiji, stooping is 
enjoined as “a mark of respect to a.chief or his premises, or a 
chief’s settlement ;”’ and on going on board a British man-of-war, 
it is the custom to take off the hat to the quarter-deck. 

Nor are we without evidence of kindred contrasts among the 
obeisances made to the supernatural being, whether spirit or deity. 
The wearing sackcloth to propitiate the ghost, as now in China and 
as of old among the Hebrews, the partial baring of the body and 
putting dust on the head, still occurring in the East as funeral rites, 
are not found in advanced societies having types of structure more 
profoundly modified by industrialism. Among ourselves, most charac- 
terized by the degree of this change, obeisances to the dead have wholly 
disappeared, save in the uncovering at the grave. Similarly with the 
obeisances used in worship. The baring of the feet when approaching 
a temple, as in Ancient Peru, andthe removal of the shoes on entering 
it, as in the East, are acts finding no parallels here on any occasion, 
or on the Continent, save on occasion of penance. Neither the pros- 
trations and repeated knockings of the head upon the ground by 
the Chinese worshipper, nor the kindred attitude of the Mahomedan 
at prayers, occurs where freer forms of social institutions, proper to 
the industrial type, have much qualified the militant type. Even 
going on the knees as a form of religious homage, has, among our- 
selves, fallen greatly into disuse; and the most unmilitant of our 
sects, the Quakers, make no religious obeisances whatever. 

The connexions thus traced, parallel to connexions already traced, 
are at once seen to be natural on remembering that militant activities, 
intrinsically coercive, necessitate command and obedience, and that 
therefore where they predominate, signs of submission are insisted 
upon ; while, conversely, industrial activities, whether exemplified 
in the relations of employer and employed or of buyer and seller, 
being carried on under agreement, are intrinsically non-coercive, and 
therefore, where they predominate, only fulfilment of contract is 
insisted upon: whence results decreasing use of the signs of sub- 
mission, 

| HERBERY SPENCER. 
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EnGuisu popular opinion was left at the end of March perplexed 
by the retirement of Lord Derby, but disposed to take it yet more 
confidently for granted that war there must be. The public mood 
in April has been one of uncertainty whether there were to be war 
or peace, but of a perfect conviction that if it be war, England may 
win and cannot lose. It is a dangerous condition of things when a 
nation believes that it may light a flame, and run no risk from the 
sparks. 

The month opened with the Queen’s Message announcing that it had 
been decided to call out the Reserves. It was marked yet more by 
the first definite step which has been taken by the English Foreign 
Office since the war between Russia and Turkey began. The new 
Foreign Secretary signalised his entry into office by a Circular 
Dispatch to the British Ministers at the Courts of the Great Powers 
which dissected the Treaty of San Stefano, and pointed out the 
various ways in which it prejudiced the Eastern relations of Europe, 
and especially this country. The Dispatch was an indictment by 
the Cabinet of Lord Beaconsfield of Russian ambition as revealed by 
the preliminary treaty of peace. It was also an apology for its 
author’s concurrence at the Conference of Constantinople with the 
representative of Russia in threatening the Porte with something 
like a military execution in default of thorough reform. To most 
readers of the reports of the Constantinople Conference, it would 
appear that the dominant aim of the Powers, as represented by 
General Ignatieff and Lord Salisbury, had been to rescue the Chris- 
tian provinces of Turkey from Ottoman oppression. The present 
Foreign Secretary has discovered that the real object of Her Majesty’s 
Government at the Conference was to “reform Turkey under the 
Ottoman Government,” and “thus preserve the empire until the 
time when it might be able to dispense with protective guarantees.” 
England at the Conference had, it would seem from the Circular, 
concentrated her efforts on the question how to reconcile the 
existence of the Ottoman Empire with the claims of humanity. 
She now, from precisely the same motives, required of Russia 
a full submission of the preliminary treaty to Europe assembled 
at the Congress. This view of the position Lord Salisbury took 
up at the Constantinople Conference, and of the conditions England 
is laying down as essential to the Berlin Congress, embodies a 
great deal of truth; but it is scarcely the whole truth. England 
would at all times have rejoiced had the Ottoman Empire secured 
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its integrity by accepting reforms loyally and frankly. But the 
mind of’ England, always excepting Lord Beaconsfield’s part in 
the collective mind, and certainly not excepting Lord Salisbury’s, 
was, at the time of the Constantinople Conference, more deeply 
impressed with the wrongs of the rayahs than the necessity of 
preserving the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The mind of 
England, not excepting Lord Salisbury’s part in that mind, is 
now apparently far more impressed with the necessity of loosening 
its grasp of Russian or Turkish provinces, whether Christian or 
Mussulman, than with the duty of either maintaining the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire or of reforming it. 

Mr. Gladstone, in the Debate of the 8th of April on the Queen’s 
Message, did generous justice to the “truly British objects” con- 
templated by the definition of policy contained in the Foreign 
Secretary’s Circular. The portions, however, of the Circular which 
produced the most effect both here and abroad were undoubtedly 
those in which the rights and wrongs neither of the Porte nor of 
its subjects were asserted, but in which the position arrogated by 
Russia in the Congress was assailed as an injury both to Europe 
and Great Britain. The defect of the Circular in these parts is that 
its criticism is too indiscriminate. Every provision of the Treaty is 
attacked with equal severity. The exaction of a pecuniary indemnity 
is shown to lead to the same consequences as the military occupation 
of Bulgaria. But, on the whole, the Circular hits real blemishes in 
the document. It makes a strong case for the claim of Europe that 
terms materially infringing compacts made by Europe for its own 
benefit, rather than that of Turkey, cannot be imposed finally on 
Turkey without European sanction. Where the Circular is radi- 
cally, though, perhaps, necessarily weak is, as Prince Gortchakoff 
has pointed out in his reply of April 11, in its omission of any rival 
scheme to that of San Stefano. If Great Britain dislikes the settle- 
ment agreed to between Russia and the Porte, let her propose some- 
thing better. She cannot expect Russia to condescend to a sort of 
Dutch auction of her treaty, and lower and lower her claims till 
Great Britain at last utters an assent. The answer of the British 
Cabinet would probably be that England did not make war upon 
Turkey and lay her prostrate, and that it is for the Power which has 
rendered a resettlement indispensable, to offer one which shall satisfy 
the various European interests involved: in showing what primd 
Jacie objections may be raised to every article of the Preliminary 
Treaty, the British Government is not declaring that England 
cannot accept the Treaty or any part of it, but is simply making a 
case for the absolute necessity of submitting the entire instrument to 
the judgment of Europe. The answer is sufficient as a piece of 
diplomatic sparring. The real difficulty in the British position is 
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to understand what kind of arrangement England would accept, 
when her Ministers have so rooted a dislike as the Circular evinces 
to every single article negotiated by the Grand Duke with the 
Porte. Russia began the war to secure autonomy for the rayahs. 
She has expelled the Ottoman Government from the Christian 
provinces. But if she withdrew, the Ottoman Government would 
resume its control, Even as it is, the Bulgarian Mussulmans have 
been displaying a fierce determination to resist eviction. Russia 
accordingly proposes to occupy the provinces till they have been 
organized with a strength which will exclude Mussulman tyranny 
even after the withdrawal of Russia. Russia cannot consent to leave 
the liberties of the Christians, which it was her essential object in 
the struggle to secure, to the chances of Ottoman fears or tenderness. 
Lord Salisbury’s Circular seems to veto absolutely a Russian pro- 
tectorate ; as some kind of protectorate is needed, Russia very natur- 
ally is anxious to know what protector England would suggest for 
Bulgaria, if it is not to be Russia. 

The debate of the Sth of April in the Lords, and of the 8th and 
9th in the Commons, turned not on its ostensible topic, the Royal 
Message informing the Houses that Her Majesty had resolved to call 
out the Reserves, but on the merits of Lord Salisbury’s Circular. 
Lord Beaconsfield has been consistent throughout ; he has denounced 
the ambition of Russia, has scoffed at the wrongs of Turkish subjects, 
and has maintained the intimate concern of Great Britain in the 
independence of Turkey. There was no obligation upon him, as 
upon his new Foreign Secretary, to show that it is British policy to 
compel Turkish reform from the fear of detriment to British interests 
bound up with Turkish : he has never admitted that Turkey needed 
reform more than other States. It was enough for him on the 8th 
of April to expatiate on the danger that the Treaty of San Stefano in- 
volved to the independence of the Porte. In this task he succeeded 
almost too well. Every possible concession that the Porte could make 
to Russia was shown by him to contain the seeds of so much loss to 
British power, security, or wealth, that it would seem almost a farce 
to ask Russia to submit to the Congress a Treaty already torn to 
tatters. British interests in the maintenance of the status quo in the 
East have swelled in Lord Beaconsfield’s imagination very far beyond 
the temperate limits assigned to them in Mr. Cross’s famous speech 
of last Session. Lord Beaconsfield’s speech on the 8th implied that 
to summon a Congress to weigh a Treaty which, like that of San 
Stefano, has already been condemned, must conduce rather to national 
irritations than reconciliation of interests. Lord Derby, on the other 
hand, intimated a certain sense of satisfaction that the negotiations 
for a Congress have come to a deadlock. His opinion is that a Con- 
gress is in no case likely to settle disputes, but is only a convenient 
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machinery for recording international conclusions already in sub- 
stance arrived at. Lord Beaconsfield would like a Congress to meet 
to put Russian ambition under the ban of Europe, and Lord Derby 
would like it to meet to sanction formally some settlement which he 
believes Russia and Europe might have been previously induced to 
agree upon. Lord Beaconsfield holds the provisions of San Stefano 
to be a conspiracy against Europe ; Lord Derby obviously considers 
them capable of modification into a fair and moderate basis of peace. 
The astonishing thing is that the statesmen holding such opposite 
views can have served so long in one cabinet, and the same cabinet 
have been described by the Premier as practically unanimous. It 
becomes more astonishing still, when it is remembered that last 
summer Russia declared to the British Government that she meant 
to insist on terms virtually the same as those of San Stefano. Lord 
Beaconsfield knew of the proposition as well as Lord Derby. Yet 
no protest was returned against the terms on behalf of Europe, but 
only a doubt expressed whether the Porte would be willing to accept 
them. 

The recognised leaders of the Opposition are not more inclined than 
the Cabinet to acquiesce in the Preliminary Treaty. But while they 
disagree with the contemptuous estimate that Lord Derby expresses 
of the venue of a congress, they agree with his view that negotiation 
might have smoothed away the difficulties. Lord Hartington’s and 
Lord Granville’s answers to the deputation of April 3rd from the 
Liberal Associations, dwelt on the diplomatic failures of the Govern- 
ment ; and they insisted that there is no need of war; but they did 
not censure the Government for its hostility to the Treaty of San 
Stefano. In the debates of April 8th and 9th the language of the 
recognised leaders was to the same effect. They accuse the Govern- 
ment of having blundered into a diplomatic cud de sac ; but they are 
far from echoing Mr. Gladstone’s defence of the Preliminary Treaty. 
They abstain even from testifying sympathy with his obvious belief 
that, whatever increase of power Russia may have gained, and 
however much he objects to special demands of hers, such as the 
claim to the retrocession of Bessarabia, she has in any case done a 
good and praiseworthy work in emancipating the subject Christians 
from Mahometan yoke. The English Nonconformists concur with 
Mr. Gladstone. The disputed Liberal success in South Northumber- 
land was challenged by Mr. Gladstone at a meeting in Farringdon 
Street as evidence of the dissent of a very influential constituency 
from the policy of the Government. The defeat of the ministerial 
candidate at Tamworth is still more remarkable evidence of the absence 
of any strong war-feeling in the provinces. Partly, it may be, that 
the fitfulness of the probabilities for or against war has produced a 
tone of scepticism as to any final decision ; partly, that the expulsion 
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of Turkish rule from Bulgaria has induced forgetfulness of Turkish 
atrocities; partly, that special symptoms of Russian ambition or 
arrogance, such as the demand of Bessarabia, and the insolence, 
however exaggerated, of the tone used to a gallant ally like 
Roumania, have produced a certain positive dislike of Russia. But 
the most real and master agency is the conviction that, whatever 
harm Great Britain might possibly inflict upon Russia, Russia could 
inflict none upon us. War is a game with so many sharp turns in it, 
that States risk much in trusting to the apparent balance of chances 
in their favour; but were the scales weighted doubly in our favour, 
the disposition which regards an impending war with calm confi- 
dence because it is thought sure to be innocuous, is more to be 
deprecated than a blind enthusiasm for a collision of nations, mad 
and barbarous as that may be. 

Much may be said in defence of outspoken criticism like Lord 
Salisbury’s in preference to a policy which felt disapproval, but did 
not express it. The real objection to Lord Salisbury’s Circular is 
that not even by a word does it betray a suspicion that there may be 
other points of view in a great European question besides the 
English, and that they who differ from us may differ in good faith. 
Weare shocked at Russian blindness to the right of Europe to be 
consulted on changes in a settlement Europe made, and to the 
natural anxiety of Great Britain that her relation to the old Turkish 
territories shall not be revolutionised without her voice being heard. 
Englishmen do not think it worth while attempting to understand 
how Russia must feel on reading despatches like Lord Salisbury’s and 
speeches like Lord Beaconsfield’s. A campaign at frightful cost to 
Russia has issued in the eradication of a plague-spot from Europe. 
This despatch and those speeches assume it to be merely a successful 
raid on European interests, and take it for granted that in endea- 
vouring to reverse its results England will be a benefactress to 
Europe. 

English popular opinion and English Conservative statesmen 
appear to be in equal danger of error from supposing the present 
moral concurrence on their side of European opinion to imply that 
Europe would support them in their plans for solving the difficulty. 
War has seemed throughout the month imminent, and we have not a 
single ally against Russia. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
interrogated on our prospects of help, said “‘ Wait.” England has 
waited, and sees Austria apparently engaged in trying to strike a 
favourable bargain with Russia, Germany treating Russia and Great 
Britain as alike in the wrong, and as equally bound to make conces- 
sions, and France looking on in the benevolent expectation that we 
are to battle for the common interests of Europe, but with a cynical 
suspicion that Europe need feel no gratitude for risks undertaken 
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from purely selfish motives. No one ever imagines that Germany 
will join us in war with Russia. She will not allow Austria. If she 
did, Lord Derby explained very candidly on the 8th of April what 
strength Austria would contribute to the alliance. We have no 
territory, except Austrian, with which to bribe Italy. Greece had a 
spasm of astonished hope that we were about to court her alliance. 
But nothing has been heard since of English advocacy of Greek 
claims, except that an English newspaper correspondent has been 
foully murdered for showing sympathy with the oppression of Greek 
subjects of Turkey. Greek prospects of British aid in realising the 
Hellenic Idea must during April have been waning fast, while Mr. 
Layard has been intriguing at the Porte foran Ottoman alliance against 
Russia. Should there be war, its chances would probably throw 
Turkey on our side, and England would be free to let Lord Salisbury 
experiment on the chances of reforming the Empire and so maintain- 
ing it. Englishmen do not care to consider how Europe would regard 
an English crusade against Russian encroachments which resulted in 
galvanizing once more the Ottoman corpse. They have spent scarce 
a thought on the complexion that the latest device of Lord Beacons- 
field’s ingenuity will wear in the eyes of Europe. Hindoos, and Indian 
Mussulmans, and Englishmen are all alike subjects of the Queen, and 
all alike are supposed by Englishmen competent to defend British 
interests. Is it so very certain that Europe, which was revolted by 
the equipment by France of Turcos against Germany, and which has 
not pardoned the Porte for its Circassian immigration into Christian 
Bulgaria, will recognise as clearly as does England the difference 
between Sikhs and African Arabs? Europe has a natural preference 
for being invaded, if invaded she is to be, by European Christians. 
Many things are more impossible than that European public opinion 
may be gravely scandalized by Great Britain’s new auxiliaries. The 
sentiment might be unfounded ; but that is not sufficient excuse. If 
ill-will should arise, it would be but another instance of the wrong 
England does herself by forgetting that other nations besides herself 
may have their prejudices. 

Englishmen have always exhibited an inclination to treat opposi- 
tion to their prevailing opinion as proof of audacious selfishness. 
The tendency shows no symptoms of having exhausted itself. 
Even when Englishmen are altogether right, they are likely to put 
themselves in the wrong from their incapacity to regard things from 
an antagonist’s point of view. They have a trained instinct far above 
other nations for recognising accomplished facts, and for bowing to 
the ascertained will of the majority. But they cannot understand 
how when England has made up her mind, further controversy can 
testify to anything but litigiousness or malignity. We wonder how 
many Englishmen have tried to comprehend the American argu- 
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ments for the restoration of silver currency. Americans are doubt- 
less wrong in seeking to legislate themselves out of a part of their 
actual liabilities. The unsettlement of commerce and international 
credit will cause them to lose very much more than they can gain 
from the transaction. To represent, however, the revival of a 
currency which was in existence when the United States debt was 
contracted, as a shameless act of confiscation, is to rest the case for 
the creditor on an unsound basis. The conflict between the 
Victorian Assembly and Senate, of which we learnt the pacification 
last month, illustrated the same partizan habit of the national mind. 
The Assembly decided on taking powers for the payment of 
members. The Senate, as it was fairly entitled, objected to the 
proposal. The Assembly tried to compel the acquiescence of the 
Senate by offering it the alternative between submission and an 
administrative deadlock. The Senate accepted the deadlock, and for 
a time a large part of the judicial and bureaucratic machinery 
stopped working from want of funds. Mr. Berry’s majority in the 
Assembly erred in using what was tantamount to force against the 
Senate. The Senate erred in essaying a hopeless conflict against 
the more popular branch of the colonial legislature. The people of 
Victoria erred very likely in preferring the professional politicians 
payment of members tends to produce to the services of men who 
have proved their competence for the management of public affairs 
by successful management of their own. But English opinion erred 
worst of allin joining in the cry raised by Conservative Victorian 
visitors to England that the Home Government should interfere on 
the side of the Senate. Because we in England do not pay repre- 
sentatives for serving us in Parliament, it is regarded as demonstrable 
that Colonists must not. There is scarcely any European Assembly 
where deputies are not paid; yet Englishmen regard the case as so 
clear against its payment of Victorian Deputies, that the upper 
and middle classes at home, so far as they could be whipped up to 
take any interest in Colonial affairs, must have urged the Colonial 
office to veto a measure which the popular vote in Victoria strongly 
approved. Happily the Senate has, it is announced, agreed to a 
compromise which leaves practical victory with the Assembly ; but 
it has been a good deal wiser in so doing than its champions in this 
country have shown themselves. 

A like manifestation of inability to see that a question may have 
two sides has been elicited by the terrible crime in Donegal. It is 
the one incident which had power during the past month to divide 
public attention with the Eastern Question. The horror at the 
crime was natural and legitimate. It was heightened by disgust 
and alarm at the machinery which agrarian crime puts in operation. 
But never was the dastardly assassination of an old man put to a 
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stranger use, than to draw from it a moral that Mr. Gladstone’s Land 
Act had been useless because one landowner in Donegal had been 
butchered for endeavouring to override its obvious intention. A 
good many persons have been going further still, and seem disposed 
to argue that the Ulster tenant-right custom which has been in 
force for nearly three centuries, should be abrogated—on the ground, 
we presume, that the murder of Lord Leitrim proves that such a 
custom tempts landlords to incur popular odium by seeking to cir- 
cumvent it. We say nothing of the merits of the extraordinary 
attempt made by Mr. O’Donnell to convert what has been sup- 
posed, on all the evidence, to have been an agrarian crime, into an 
act of revenge for outraged honour. The incident is, in its present 
stage, mainly of interest as illustrating the extraordinary perver- 
sity which leads a mass of Englishmen to grudge to a minority 
the liberty of judgment they guard so jealously for themselves. 
The small body of members who dissented from the proposal 
to exclude strangers from the debate raised by Mr. O’Donnell, in- 
cluded, besides Irish members, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington. 
Their appearance in the lobby with the minority actually produced 
from a set of English gentlemen mockery and insult. Had the 
protest of the two Liberal leaders against the view of the majority 
been utterly unreasonable and absurd, the scene in the lobby would 
have been no less a violation of freedom of opinion in their persons. 
The scandal of it became more glaring, when Sir Stafford Northcote 
himself expressed regret that the measure had been adopted which 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington had been hooted for voting 
against. If it be necessary to infer any moral from the assassination 
of Lord Leitrim, it is one for the use of Englishmen more than 
Irishmen. We may learn very usefully from it that there are other 
processes of reasoning besides our own, and other codes of morality 
and points of honour. In many respects, we may candidly believe, 
it is exceedingly unfortunate for the outer world that it should be so. 
Our prosperity has been accumulated by following a certain course, 
and it is reasonable to presume that the same course might, if followed 
by others, result in some measure of the same good fortune. But 
we shall never induce imitation by driving. That process was for 
centuries pursued by England towards Ireland, and we know its 
effects too well ; it is premature to repent of having adopted a con- 
trary rule because the experience of ten years has not blotted out the 
memories and reversed the practices of ages. The retirement of Mr. 
Butt from the Home Rule leadership is supposed by sanguine minds 
to betoken the approaching decease of the Home Rule movement. 
If, indeed, it be so, the event should be marked by still greater 


efforts on the part of Englishmen to understand the differences 
between the two races. 
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What force the personal element in politics has exercised during 
the past month it would be difficult to estimate. When national 
policy is shifting from day to day, when one morning the horizon is 
reported cloudless, and the next black with a threatening storm, the 
temptation is to attribute much more weight to news than is after- 
wards found to have been tlieir due. Prince Bismarck has had the 
credit during April of intervening zealously on behalf of a “ trans- 
action” between Russia and England. The previous month he was 
reported to be using his good offices to reconcile Russian and Austrian 
interests. Yet the gulf between Russia and Austria is deeper and 
wider than ever. General Ignatieff is reported to be the universal 
conspirator against the peace of Europe. But so far as the mysteries 
of Russian diplomacy are followed, his name is commonly associated 
with failure. Failure, perhaps, is one of the arts of Russian diplo- 
macy. Ifsothe Vienna mission from which he returned last month 
to St. Petersburg is another instance of his cunning. For the 
moment the Hungarian element in the Austrian Empire would 
appear to be uppermost. Nevertheless the Austrian instinct in 
favour of peace is sure to hold in check Hungarian antipathy to Russia. 
English and Russian diplomatists are countermining each other at 
Constantinople, and the fate of the Ottoman Premier would imply 
that the latter had obtained a victory ; but there is little likelihood it 
will be other than temporary. Whether Mr. Layard’s probable 
success in winning back the Porte sooner or later to English 
sympathies will be to the advantage and credit of England is a very 
different matter. 

Lord Salisbury’s great capacity will shine at the Foreign Office as 
anywhere else; but his rank as a Foreign Secretary has yet to be 
fixed. He has said in his despatch that “large changes may, and 
no doubt will, be requisite in the treaty by which South-Eastern 
Europe has hitherto been ruled.”” Those Englishmen who expect 
something more from the British Foreign Qffice than a brilliant 
criticism of foreign powers, will be curious to learn what changes 
Lord Salisbury is prepared to recommend, and how he proposes to 
effect them. Lord Derby’s reputation stood higher before the 
8th of April than it has done since. His administration of the 
Foreign Office had not been very successful. It had not shown: that 
he felt the one possibility of a restoration of European confidence 
lay in taking Europe into council. But it was supposed that he 
saw hisown way. His speech on the Queen’s Message implied that 
his plan for avoiding a collision of nations consisted in keeping 
them employed in negotiations. It did not imply that he had 
decided in his own mind what changes, to use Lord Salisbury’s 
words, will be requisite in the treaties by which South-Eastern 
Europe has -hitherto been ruled. But the materials for judging 
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Lord Derby’s foreign administration are not yet sufficient. We do 
not even know what was the real cause of his resignation. He has 
told the world that the calling out of the Reserves “was not the 
sole, nor indeed the principal reason.’”’ The real cause is to be found 
in some other propositions of the Government from which he dis- 
sented. Till we know on what parts of the foreign policy of the 
Cabinet Lord Derby took the initiative, and on what other part, as 
on the Vote of Credit, he assented under protest, it is vain to dis- 
tinguish between him and his fellow-ministers. 

The month has seen the tranquil acceptance by the more pros- 
perous classes of an additional twopence in the income-tax, and by 
the ardent advocates of war of increased taxation on their dogs and 
tobacco. As much interest may, perhaps, be inferred from the utter 
impossibility of awakening attention to matters of domestic import- 
ance. Mr. Fawcett’s criticisms on taxes which concern the health 
and comfort of many millions of Hindoos could scarcely stir a debate. 
For all this concentration of the public mind on one object there is 
but little compensation in the way of intellectual or moral exaltation. 
The very term “concentration” perhaps is too complimentary for a 
state of feeling which is less of the nature of absorption in one interest 
than of distraction from other interests nearer home. A nation 
often gains from having a wave of feeling pass over it, obliterating 
for the time the landmarks of ordinary cares and party lines. Such 
an emotion is certainly not the unheroic temper in which the war 
party, while war and peace have been hanging in the balance, has 
been calculating that Russia, which has been in vain endeavouring 
to negotiate a loan, must be driven bankrupt by a second campaign 
and half her provinces be turned into a wilderness. The peril is equal 
from the placid confidence that England, at all events, can suffer no 
fatal injury, into which those who have favoured the cause of peace 
have lately subsided. It is devoutly to be hoped that when Parlia- 
ment meets again next week the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be 
able to announce, not merely as he did on the 16th of last month, 
that “nothing had happened to diminish the chances of an arrange- 
ment,” but that the bases of an arrangement had been agreed upon. 
To go on month after month hanging on the morning’s telegrams 
to know whether it is to be peace or war, is too much for any 
nation’s nerves. We fear now not so much the tension of national 
feeling as its relaxation. 


April 25th, 1878. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The Talmud. By the Rev. J. Barcray. Murray. 


Select translations from the Mishna, illustrated by translations from the 
Gemara. 


The Evolution of Morality, being a History of the Development of Moral 
Culture. By C.S. Wake. 2 vols. Triibner. 


An extensive and valuable collection of facts bearing on the important 
problem treated by the author. 


A History of the Church of England. By Ricuarp Watsox D1xoy. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


An Anglo-Catholic view of the English Reformation, partly in reply to 
Mr, Froude. 


China: a History of the Laws, Manners, and Customs of the People. By 
Joun Henry Gray, Archdeacon of Hong Kong. 2 vols. Macmillan & Co. 


Replete with information of every kind collected during a long residence. 
Illustrated by one hundred and forty pictures by native artists. 


South Africa. By Anruony Trottopr. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 


The comprehensive survey of a rapid, but not a hasty, visitor and 
observer. 


The Land of Bolivar; or, War, Peace, and Adventure in Venezuela. By 
J. M. Srence. 2 vols. Low and Marston. 
A rather discursive narrative of a residence in Venezuela, chiefly remark- 
able for a detailed account of the ascent of a mountain, and a special 
appendix on the orchids indigenous to the country. 


Gotthold Ephraim Lessing: his Life and his Works, By Heten Zimmern. 
Longmans. 
An admirably practical and symmetrical biography: ‘‘ nothing super- 


fluous and nothing wanting.” 
Lectures on the Labour Question. By Taomas Brassey, M.P. Longmans. 


A collection of detached lectures on various aspects of the labour 
question, delivered at different periods. 


Star-gazing: Past and Present. By J. Norman Lockyer. Macmillan & Co. 


A very complete treatise on experimental astronomy. 
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L’ Esprit Révolutionnaire avant la Révolution. Par Feu Rocquarn. 
Plon; Barthés and Lowell. 

An elaborate and interesting account of the causes which promoted the 
Revolution, and of the outbreaks of popular discontent which prefigured it 
and prepared the way for it during the greater part of the eighteenth 
century. The author lays much stress on the influence of the Jesuits. 


Histoire de la Civilisation hellénique. Par C. Papparigo-poulo. Hachette ; 
Barthés and Lowell. — 


An exposition of the continuity of Greek civilisation to the present day. 


L’ Art russe. Par E. Viottet re Duc. Morel; Barthés and Lowell. 


A profusely and beautifully illustrated work, treating of the early history 
of Russian art, the sources from which it has been derived, its period of 
fullest development, and its probable future. 


Les Caffieri, Par Jutes Guirrrey. Morgand and Faloet ; 
Barthés and Lowell. 


An account of a family of sculptors and workers in bronze, connected 
more or less with the French court from the palmy days of Louis XIV. until 
the Revolution. 


La Sainte-Barthélemy ; Drame historique. Par Cartes pr Rémusart. 
Calmann Lévy; Barthés and Lowell. 


A picture of the period thrown into a dramatic form, but not adapted or 
intended for representation. 


Geschichte Frankreichs. Von Karu Hintesranp. Th. I. Perthes; 
; Williams and Norgate. 
Comprises the first six years of the reign of Louis-Philippe. 


Schopenhauer’s Leben. Von Witnetm Gwinner. Brockhaus; Kolckmann. 


A re-issue of the author’s miniature biography of Schopenhauer with very 
extensive additions, contributing more to its substantial value than its 
literary merit. . 


Leben des General Carl von Clausewitz und der Frau Marie von Clausewitz. 
Von Kart Scuwarrz. 2 Binde. Diimmler; Williams and Norgate. 


Consists principally of Clausewitz’s copious and interesting correspond- 
ence with his wife during his absence from her on military service, the 
breaks being filled up with a connecting narrative by the editor. 





